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“I have gathered me a posie of other men’s flowers, and nothing but the 
thread that binds them is mine own.’’—Montaigne. 














International Affairs 








The present European “balance 
of powers’’ has grown up since 
the Congress of Vienna, after the 
overthrow of Bonaparte, in 1815. The chief 
dominating influence, on the whole, is that of 
Russia. The Triple Alliance, the work of 
Bismarck, was formed in 1883 between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. Its counterbalance 
is the Dual Alliance (Russia and France), an- 
nounced in 1892. The former was renewed at 
Berlin in June, 1902, but it has lost much of its 
coherency, never the strongest, in recent times. 
The Dual Alliance stands firm. No possible 
friendliness between France and England or 
any other power is likely to supersede the bond 
which binds France and Russia for their 
respective interests in both Europe and the 
East. 

The great question whether Great Britain or 
Russia shall be predominant in Europe and 
Asia is answered, so far as France is concerned, 
in favor of Russia. No clear outlook admits of 
any other opinion. And as to the feeling be- 
tween the Frenchman and the German, ‘we 
must reckon with the fact,’’ writes the Paris 
correspondent of the Koelnische Zeitung. ‘*‘that 
the anti-German current which superficial 
observers believed to have disappeared during 
the Universal Exposition has come again to 
light, and has been further strengthened by the 
Anglo-French rapprochement.’’ Kaiser Wil- 
helm has seen, as Bismarck clearly saw, the 
great desirability, to use no stronger word, of 
cultivating friendly relations with France, but 
little is likely to come of efforts in that direc- 
tion while the Strasbourg monument stands, 
with its significant memorials of Alsace in the 
Place de la Concorde. 

To the question whether Great Britain or 
Russia shall receive support in critical circum- 
stances, not only France answers Russia, but 
so also does Germany, according to the obser- 
vation of many writers, among whom is a 
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writer in the Fortnightly Review (‘‘Calchas’’), 
who says: ‘‘The fundamental motive of Ger- 
man policy is the desire to stand neutral in a 
struggle since she believes that the conflict 
between her two great rivals (Great Britain 
and Russia) by land and sea will be the ruin of 
both,”’ and yet ‘‘if Germany should find neu- 
trality between England and Russia imprac- 
ticable or unprofitable, on which side would 
she be the more likely to act? Surely upon 
that of Russia,’’ for ‘‘war in the heart of the 
continent would be for Germany the one over- 
whelming disaster.’’ To those who say that 
Germany is a blood-relation of England—a 
Teutonic power, it is replied that Germany is, 
first of all, a ‘‘Continental’’ power. Germany 
“‘relies, above all, on the theory of an inev- 
itable war between Russia and England to 
ensure the success of her policy by land and 
sea at the expense of both. It is the main 
interest of England and Russia alike to avoid 
that ‘inevitable war.’’’ Germany has no 
particular love for Russia, and in Russia the 
most hated nation is Germany. But neither 
has the mass of the German people any love 
for England. ‘‘Calchas’’ deduces from the 
writings of Professor Schiemann of Berlin 
University that the German feeling toward 
England (a feeling that has been steadily 
growing for a whole generation), though chas- 
tened for diplomatic purposes by dread of 
Russia, is ‘‘more unfriendly to Great Britain 
than that of any other people.’”’ To put far 
off the possibility of war between England and 
Russia there are in England ‘‘convinced be- 
lievers in the doctrine of a safe settlement with 
Russia upon the basis of giving her free access 
to the Persian Gulf, treating the effective 
occupation -of Manchuria as ancient history, 
and preferring that Constantinople should be 
hypothecated to Russia rather than that the 
Ottoman Empire should become, as it other- 
wise must, a political dependency and a com- 
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mercial annex to the German Empire.” And 
yet, Lord Lansdowne’s recent declaration of a 
British ‘‘Monroe Doctrine’’ for the Persian 
Gulf ‘‘has placed a veto upon one of the three 
secular aspirations of Russian expansion,” and 
‘‘puts an end to all the hopes that a final Anglo- 
Russian settlement might be effected in our 
time.’’ Here is, apparently, a vital gain to 
German policy. 


It has been said that the recent visit of the 
Kaiser to Rome, following that of King Edward of 
England, evoked a more genuine manifestation of 
Italian feeling in favor of the Triple Alliance than 
had been given for several years. This, however, 
despite Italy’s aversion to Austria as a member of 
the Alliance. Italy entered the Alliance only in 
deference to Bismarck’s wishes. There is no friend- 
liness between Italy and Austria. Within sixty 
years there have been three sanguinary wars be- 
tween the two nations, and to-day the anti-Austrian 
feeling in Italy is ‘‘more pronounced and acute than 
ever before.” The tariff war continues between the 
two countries, but it has ended between Italy and 
France, and, in various ways, a friendly feeling is 
growing between Rome and Paris. ‘The tension 
between Italy and Austria is growing so grave that 
Count Nizra, who has long been the Italian Am- 
bassador at Vienna, wishes to retire. ‘Just in the 
same way as the French are bent on recovering 
Alsace and Lorraine, so every patriotic Italian is 
determined to assist in the annexation to Italy of 
those Italian-speaking provinces of Austria which 
are known throughout the peninsula as ‘J/talia 
Irredenta.’”’ 


The grim tragedy at Belgrade, involving the 
assassination of the King, the Queen, and vari- 
ous members of the Court, as recorded else- 
where, sent a shock throughout Europe such 
as has not been experienced for a long time. 
There can be no wonder that the dynastic in- 
terests of the various monarchies were felt to 
be in some real sense involved, and that they 
required non-recognition, for a time at least, 
of the new régime. 


Austria and Russia alone participated in the 
reception of Peter I at Belgrade. A statement 
issued at Vienna on June 11, representing the views 
of the Austrian Government, contains the following: 
“In conformity with that principle of our policy, 
by which we desire to promote with all our strength 
the —— development of Servia, we should 
regard the reversion of the Servians to the old 
Karageorgevitch dynasty as quite natural, and we 
should approve it under the present circumstances, 
as this step offers the most promising solution for 
pone and order of the country.”” On the 18th the 

ussian Government issued a note recognizing 
Prince Peter Karageorgevitch as King of Servia, 
but enjoined upon him “to investigate the abomin- 
able misdeed which has been committed, and to 
mete out rigorous punishment to those traitorous 
criminals who have stained themselves with the 
infamy attaching to regicides.’’ Neglect to do this 
‘‘would inevitably react in an unfavorable manner 
on the relations of all the states with Servia, and 
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would create for Servia serious difficulties at the 
very commencement of the reign of Peter the First.”’ 

On the roth, Lord Lansdowne announced in the 
British House of Lords that the Minister to Servia 
had been instructed to withdraw from Belgrade for 
some time, on the arrival there of King Peter, and 
in the meanwhile to do nothing which could be con- 
strued as a recognition of the new Government. 
This action produced an irritation in the Servian 
Government, which protested against being held 
‘‘responsible for the deplorable events which oc- 
curred on the sanguinary night of June 11 in the 
royal palace.’”’ Other powers also withdrew their 
representatives from Belgrade until the time should 
come when the course of Government might seem 
to make it proper to resume diplomatic relations. 
As to the United States, it is explained that Mr. 
Jackson, the newly appointed Minister to Greece, 
Servia and Roumania had not, at the time of the 
assassination, presented his credentials at the 
Servian Court, and he naturally decided to await 
instructions. 


It was inevitable that the massacre of Jews 
in the riots at Kishineff, Russia, should attract 
the attention and stir the emotions of Amer- 
icans who, riotwithstanding the lynchings of 
negroes within their own territories, are in 
general opposed to all lawlessness and cruelty, 
and among whom have come so many of the 
descendants of Abraham from various parts of 
the earth that it is impossible for them to view 
with indifference barbarities inflicted upon the 
race in whatever land. The decision of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, near the end of June, to trans- 
mit to the Russian Government a petition 
presented to him by the executive council of 
the B’nai B’rith regarding the treatment of 
the Jews in Bessarabia, was taken after mature 
consideration, in harmony with certain pre- 
cedents, and in a spirit which should have 
caused none of the irritation with which, as it 
seems, the decision. was received in St. 
Petersburg. 

A dispatch from there, under date of July 3, said 
that the Foreign Office had issued a statement in 
which occurs the following: “The Czar alone can 
decide whether the petition will be received, but 
Alexander III would never have received such a 
petition. The petition from the Guildhall meeting 
called by the Lord Mayor of London in 189r was re- 
turned through the Foreign Office as being inconven- 
ient. The Foreign Office hopes the Americans will 
not invite such a slight. They would resent an anti- 
lynching petition. The Foreign Office has not 
special interest in the question, except a desire that 
international relations remain unharmed, since the 
matter is purely democratic, and belongs to another 
Ministerial department.” It is not expected, at this 
writing, that the rejection of the petition by the 
Russian authorities would interrupt intercourse be- 
tween the two Governments, and yet the statement 
in general seerns warranted that persecutions of 
Jews in Russia ‘‘are calculated to interfere seriously 
with the normal course of Russian international re- 
lations. They have already helped to weaken the 
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friendly relations between the United States and 
Russia, and in other countries they have had a like 
effect. If this does not stay the hand of persecu- 
tion, nothing that diplomacy can do will have a good 
effect.” 

The position of the Russian Government has been 
thus expressed: The persons alleged to have been 
wronged were wholly Russian subjects; the laws 
violated, if there was any violation, were the laws 
of Russia. Had the citizens or subjects of any 
power foreign to Russia suffered at Kishineff, it 
would have been proper for the Government to 
which they owed allegiance to make representations 
on the subject, and to have demanded compensa- 
tion or reparation. Had foreigners suffered, treaty 
obligations would have been violated, and com- 
munications with reference to treaty obligations are 
always privileged. The Russian Government has 
said that its laws are already being put in operation 
for the punishment of the ishine ft murderers and 
incendiaries. It does not, in making this statement, 
admit the right of any other Government to ask 
what proceedings it has taken. 

The British Government has admitted the cor- 
rectness of the Russian position in declining to for- 
ward a memorial from Jews resident in Great Britain 
similar to that of the B’nai B’rith, on the gound 
that the subject matter refers to an occurrence 
wholly domestic to Russia, as no British subject was 
involved. 


In view of the declarations that 
have been freely made that the 
Powers will not interfere to pre- 
vent by force Russia’s absorption of Man- 
churia, a high degree of interest attached to 
the report early in July that the Sviet, of 
St. Petersburg, had received from Japan ad- 
vices that the British and Japanese ministers 
at Pekin had presented a note to the Chinese 
Government requesting China to ‘‘demand 
from Russia the immediate evacuation of Man- 
churia.’”’ It transpired on the sth, however, 
that nothing was known at Washington re- 
garding an ultimatum to Russia through 
China, and no confirmation of such action was 
obtainable in London. It is certain, however, 
that Japan has been engaged of late in war 
preparations on a large scale. And no fewer 
than fifty-seven Russian war vessels were re- 
ported to be at Port Arthur at the end of 
June. 

Respecting Russia’s recent demands on China for 
Manchuria, Mr. Maurice Low, the Washington 
correspondent of the London Chronicle, says in The 
Forum: “It may be merely a coincident, or per- 
haps a fortuitous circumstance, that at the time 
when these demands were made on China, the 
Russian Minister to China, M. Lessar, was absent, 
so that Russian diplomatic interests were confided 
to the care of M. Plangon, the Russian chargé 
d'affaires. When the United States and other 
great powers took steps to induce China not to 
agree to Russia’s demands, the Russian authorities 
were able to escape from an embarrassing position 
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by throwing the onus of the affair on the unfortunate 
Plancon. It is a favorite Russian trick to 
sacrifice an agent who does something which creates 
annoyance.’ Nevertheless, ‘‘it stands to reason 
that no chargé d’affaires, not even a Minister, would 
attempt, without the clearest and most explicit in- 
structions, to secure a treaty of such an important 
character or take any other step fraught with such 
consequences, both to the Government which he 
represented and to the Government to which he was 
accredited.” 

Respecting the issues which arose between United 
States Minister Conger at Peking and Russian 
officials touching the accuracy of his reports of what 
the Russians were doing in Manchuria, a few weeks 
ago, it was said at the State Department in Wash- 
ington, on June 20, that all Minister Conzer’s com- 
munications on the subject of our treaty negotia- 
tions in China have been absolutely accurate and 
supported by indubitable proof. The following 
Russian statement appeared in the Vestnik Europy, 
as telegraphed from St. Petersburg on June 21: 
“Our policy in China scarcely justified the reproach 
which the American press is heaping upon us. We 
suffered incomparably more than any of the other 
powers, and nevertheless we have taken far less 
thought of compensation and of the defense of our 
interests in the future than others have. Under the 
compulsion of events which we did not foresee, or 
which we could not prevent, we had to occupy Man- 
churia. Once we had entered a Chinese province, 
we could not leave it until order had been restored 
and the operation of our railroad had been insured. 
When this had been accomplished we could not 
make up our minds to place the results of our efforts 
in jeopardy again, and so we kept deferring the 
evacuation of the provinces that we had occupied 
in order to obtain from the Chinese Government 
some guaranties for the future. In Manchuria, 
three separate authorities are at work, and each has 
its own views and seeks in its own way to defend 
the interests of the State.’’ These are the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of War, and the 
Ministry of Finance. ‘‘Where three independent 
authorities are engaged, one can scarcely expect uni- 
formity and consistency in the official declarations 
and actions, and thus are explained many peculiarities 
in the course of our Chinese affairs. Contradictions 
between the conduct of the various authorities are 
taken by foreigners as a proof of the disloyalty of 
our Government, and as a sign of ambitious plans 
which are directed immediately or remotely against 
the interests of the other powers.” 


Amid the confusion of reports rife at the end of 
June and the beginning of July, we may note that 
the conclusion of the American commercial treaty 
with China was awaiting only a definite reply to the 
American demand for the opening of Manchurian 
ports, a reply which was delayed gy 4 by the sup- 
posed objections of Russia, which, however, had 

rofessed to entertain no opposition to the demand. 
The Chinese commissioners were taking the ground, 
and increasing the impatience of the United States 
(and also of Japan and Great Britian, who were also 
negotiating treaties), that the ports mentioned in 
the demands—Mukden, Takushan, and Harbin— 
cannot be opened to foreign trade now, but will be 
in the future, when trade necessities seem to require 
it. This is characterized as ‘“‘China’s obstinacy,” 
the precise motives to which are obscure unless due 
to Russian influence. 
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The United States and Great 
Britain completed the prepara- 
tion of their cases in the Alaskan 
boundary arbitration some time since, and the 
matter is ready for the consideration of the com- 
mission on September 3. Hon. Clifford Sifton, 
Canada’s agent, thinks the Canadian case 
strengthened by the late researches of his staff. 
The main point relates to inlets. Mr. Sifton 
admits that the United States has an arguable 
case, but he naturally thinks that Canada has 
a better one. 

On June 2 a Washington dispatch stated 
that hope of the reassembling of the High 
Joint Commission had been abandoned. Two 
days later, however, a special dispatch from 
Ottawa stated that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
for an imperial preference league was having 
no effect on the intentions of the Dominion 
Government to renew the sessions of the Com- 
mission for re-opening the question of reciproc- 
ity with the United States. 

The growth of the trade of the United States 
with Mexico is remarkable. During 1902 the 
export and import figures each overran forty 
million dollars. There is said to be $400,000,- 
ooo of American capital in Mexico. During 
the first six months of 1903 wheat from the 
United States has been going into Mexico free 
of duty. The Mexican and United States 
Monetary Commissioners met representatives 
of Great Britain and China in London early in 
June, and secured unanimous approval of 
plans for a gold standard system of exchange 
for silver countries. 

The French Commission to act in this matter is 
headed by Georges Pallain, Governor of the Bank of 
France. It appears to be the view of the leading 
French financiers that, instead of assisting China and 
Mexico to maintain a silver system, it would be 
better to induce them to accept a gold system. 

The State Department at Washington has 
under consideration a controversy raised by 
the seizure by the Government of Honduras 
of the railroad from Puerto Cortez to La Pimi- 
ento, which was leased to an American syn- 
dicate in 1897 for twenty-five years. 

The opposition of United States protec- 
tionists to reciprocity with Cuba still influences 
Cuban Senators to delay action on the various 
treaties which have been drawn up for action. 
A dispatch from Havana on July 4 stated that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations had pre- 
pared a report recommending postponement 
of the ratification of Naval Stations treaty 
(signed on February 16, details with respect to 
which having been signed on July 2) until 
after November. 


IN 
AMERICA 
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Reference to the Panama Canal Treaty 
with Colombia will be found in the record for 
South America. It has been intimated that 
the ratification of the treaty by Colombia is not 
really necessary to the construction of the 
canal by the United States. An opinion ob- 
tained by Attorney-General Knox on request 
of President Roosevelt affirms that the pur- 
chase of the French Canal Company’s franchise 
will give the United States full right to proceed 
with the construction, treaty or no treaty. 

‘All this,’”’ remarks The New York Herald, “‘is 
regarded as extraordinary, if true, in view of the 
fact that there is an alternative proposition—that 
of turning to Nicaragua—imposed by Congress, 
which would never have expressed a preference for 
Panama without the express understanding that the 
Colonibian Government should ratify the treaty.” 

All the mixed tribunals which were to pre- 
sent claims against Venezuela were ‘‘installed”’ 
at Caracas at the beginning of June. . The fol- 
lowing nations were represented: The United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France, 
Spain, Holland, Belgium, Mexico, and Sweden. 
The work of these tribunals is expected to con- 
sume three or four months. 


Venezuela has been without a Minister or Lega- 
tion at Washington for more than three years, a 
chargé d’affaires having been commissioned to look 
after minor diplomatic details. An “inspired” 
announcement states that General José Manuel 
Hernandez (‘‘ El Mocho”’) is to receive the appoint- 
ment of Minister to the United States. 





The return of the German Ant- 

EXPLOEATION arctic expedition, on the Gauss, 

to South African waters was 
briefly chronicled last month. 

Some contradictory statements have been pub- 
lished respecting the experiences of the expedition. 
It will be necessary to await authoritative informa- 
tion. The Gauss sailed from Cape Town in De- 
cember, 1901, and it was hoped she might penetrate 
the ice to latitude 70°. But she became icebound, 
during February, in latitude 66° 36’ and west 
longitude 90°, where she was compelled to winter. 
New land is said to have been discovered, which is 
named King William Second’s Land. The tradi- 
tional Termination Island is said to have no real 
existence. 

It has been known for centuries that the 
needle does not point exactly northward over 
all the northern hemisphere. Though ex- 
perts in terrestrial magnetism have been able 
to make fairly trustworthy guesses about the 
American magnetic pole, there has been only 
one effort to find it by visitation, that of Sir 
John Ross in 1829-1832. The Norwegian 
Amundsen is now engaged in an expedition to 
this end. He is, as reported, to leave Baffin’s 
Bay by way of Lancaster Sound, and to push 
westward along the latitude of 70°, 
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Affairs in America 


There has been nothing more 

UMtTED STATES remarkable in current affairs 

than the long drought which was 
attended by forest fires over much of the coun- 
try, and which was generally broken early in 
June, only to be followed by another extreme 
of wet and cool weather, making the month in 
many sections one of the dampest and coldest 
Junes on record. The floods in the West were 
gradually subsiding during the month and the 
Atlantic States have been taking their turn, 
more water falling in a given time in various 
places than the streams could carry off. It is 
estimated that nearly a thousand persons have 
thus far this year, on this continent, been 
killed by landslides, floods, tornadoes, and 
collisions on both land and sea. 

President Roosevelt completed his long tour 
of 14,000 miles through the West, and re- 
appeared at his office in the Executive Build. 
ing at Washington on the morning of June 6. 
He gave immediate attention to the grave 
Post Office scandals under investigation, and his 
orders to ‘‘go to the bottom of every charge”’ 
and to allow no guilty person to escape gave 
assurance that the inquiry would be pushed 
with vigor and all possible thoroughness. 

The public prints have given large space to the 
presentation of such features of the investigation as 
have been known or guessed at, but it is not the 
province of this record to do more than give the 
final outcome when it shall have been reached and 
officially declared. The President directed Attor- 
ney-General Knox to prosecute duly those who have 
been indicted with reference to the scandals, and the 
Attorney-General selected Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte 
and Mr. Holmes Conrad as special counsel. oth 
men have a national reputation as lawyers and as 
public-spirited citizens. The Nation notes that the 
selection of Mr. Conrad, a distinguished Democrat, 
is not only a proper step in itself, but also a clever 

olitical move. he rumor at the end of June that 
ostmaster-General Payne would retire from office 
has been authoritatively pronounced untrue. 


The United States Treasurer closed his books 
for the last fiscal year on June 30 and reported 
a surplus of $52,710,935, which is about two 
millions ahead of estimates. 


The receipts from customs during the year aggre- 
gated $283,891,718, the internal revenue receipts 
being $230,115,255, with miscellaneous receipts of 
$44,880,552. The total receipts for the year have 
been $558,887,725, and the expenditures $506,176,- 
590. Phe surplus for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1902, was $92,194,370. The repeal of the war rev- 
enue taxes has materially reduced the surplus for the 
present year. The expenditures for the year have 
shown an increase over last year of about $35,000,- 





ooo. This increase has been in almost all of the 
various branches of the Government, the War De- 
partment expenditures, however, showing a decrease 
of about $26,000,000. The Navy shows an increase 
over the last fiscal year of about $22,000,000. 

A striking feature of these figures is the remark- 
ble showing of customs receipts. These show an 
increase of nearly $30,000,000 over the customs re- 
ceipts of the last fiscal year, the United States hav- 
ing imported more goods during the present fiscal year 
than at any previoustimeinitshistory. The decrease 
of internal revenue as a result of the repeal of the 
war taxes has been $42,387,959, very much less than 
the amount estimated by Congress at the time the 
repeal law was passed. The available cash in the 
Treasury on June 30, 1903, was $231,545,012, an 
increase of $19,357,651 over the cash in the Treas- 
ury at the corresponding date in 1902. 

The total amount of gold in the Treasury on 
June 30, 1903, was $631,639,898, an increase of $71,- 
439,598 Over 1902. The outstanding gold certifi- 
cates, less the amount of same in the Treasury on 
June 30, 1903, were $379,356,789, an increase of 
$72,958,780 over the net amount in circulation at 
the beginning of the year. The Treasury notes of 
1890, which amounted to $30,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, have, by the coinage of silver 
bullion into standard silver dollars and subsidiary 
silver, been reduced to $19,243,000. The amount of 
public moneys held by national bank depositaries 
on June 30, 1902, waS $123,983,067, and on June 
30, 1903, $151,724,432, an increase for the year of 
$27,741,365. 

nder the provisions of the Secretary’s offer of 
March 26, 1903, the amount of bonds refunded to 
June 30, 1903, was $74,202,400. In effecting this 
exchange the Government has paid out $3,221,024 
in cash for adjustment of premiums and accrued 
interest, and the annual interest charge on the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States has been 
reduced $1,339,962. Bonds to the amount of $16,- 
529,600 have been purchased during the year for 
the sinking fund, reducing the annual interest charge 
by $661,437. The total circulation of national 
banks on June 30, 1903, was $413,670,650. The 
increase for the year was $55,998,559. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency reports that during the fiscal 
year just closed 537 new national banks have been 
organized. Of these new banks 339 have capital of 
$25,000 each approximately, and have been organ- 
ized in places having a population of less than 3,000. 
Of these new $25,000 banks about forty-two per 
cent. are not strictly new financial institutions, but 
are conversions of reorganizations under the national 
bank laws, of State and private banks already in 
existence. Five national banks have failed during 
the last twelve months, and seventy-two have gone 
into voluntary liquidation. During the year ended 
June 30, 1902, three banks failed and sixty-eight 
went into voluntary liquidation. The consolida- 
tion and absorption of smaller and weaker banks b 
larger institutions is reflected in the number of vol- 
untary liquidations. 

The action of the Ohio Republican Conven- 
tion in calling for President Roosevelt’s 
nomination in 1904 assures the President of a 
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majority of the delegates in the votes of 


States already pledged. 

Rumors have been current that Wall Street will 
oppose Mr. Roosevelt on account of his opposition 
to trusts. 

The decline of Bryanism in lowa is shown by the 
refusal of the State Democratic Convention on June 
24 to reaffirm the Kansas City platform of 1900. 

At the beginning of June there appeared to 
be a general improvement in the matter of 
labor strikes throughout the country. 

No national strike was in existence or in prospect, 
and all the important local troubles had either been 
settled or had progressed so far toward a settlement 
that they were no longer important factors in the 
industrial situation. Practically the only strike of any 
magnitude then on was that in the textile industry 
in Philedelphia, and that seemed not likely to be of 
long duration. It was believed that an understand- 
ing would soon be reached in the anthracite regions. 
The machinists’ strike on the Union Pacific System 
ended with the first week in June, and the great 
Lowell mill strike was finally terminated on the 21st. 
On the 22d there was rioting in Richmond, Va., in 
connection with the strike of street railway em- 
ployees. The long contest in the building industry 
in New York City has continued. The sixth week 
of the textile strike in Philadelphia began on July 
6, with both sides firm in their positions. 

The seriousness of the situation that has 
developed respecting the status of the negro is 
seen in the discussion of the repeal of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which provides that ‘‘the right of the citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.’’ ‘‘ Thickening events,”’ 
says The Nation, ‘‘are certainly hurrying on 


the issue.”’ 

Amid conflicting expressions we note President 
Roosevelt’s word for ‘‘a square deal for the negro”’ 
in his speech at the tomb of Abraham Lincoln on 
June 4, and the plank in the platform of the Ohio 
Republicans declaring for ‘‘ equity everywhere in the 
exercise of the elective franchise.’”’ Respecting the 
Ohio platform, Senator Tillman (South Carolina) 
has said that if it be made a national issue whether 
the negro shall govern where he is in the majority, 
or the white section be reduced, it is certain to 
cause a revival of the ante-bellum days. “I do not 
mean,” he said, “that it is going to be a repetition 
of the days of the ’60s. Now it will be a question 
of the white manorthe negro. This isa white man’s 
country, and the white man is going to govern it. 
That’s what the Ohio platform is going to bring 
out, if the Red Shirts push their platform.” 

Professor Goldwin Smith of Buna suggests, 
in the New York Sun, a temporary suspension 
(instead of repeal) of the fifteenth amendment by 
way of experiment, and adds: ‘‘Some years ago I 
made the acquaintance in Virginia of a negro who 
was regarded as the local leader of his race. He 
talked very sensibly about this matter, saying that 
he did not care for immediate admission to the 
political franchise, but that he wanted negroes, 
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when accused of crime, to be tried and not lynched, 
The lynchings fili us with horror and dismay, and 
the lawlessness bred by them shows a tendency to 
spread.”” The extent to which lynching has gone 
to-day is shown by the fact that since the beginning 
of 1903 the American people have lynched about 
fifty alleged malefactors, in some cases with heathen- 
ish cruelties, of whom eighteen were murdered in 
the month of June. All of these were, as says the 
Chicago Standard, entitled to orderly condemnation 
and punishment, if guilty, under the constitution of 
the Gnited States, by which their rights are thus 
defined: ‘‘No person shall be held to answer for 


a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a- 


presentment or indictment of a grand jury, nor shall 
any person be deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.”” Two recent lynch- 
ings have occurred in the Northern ne 
and Delaware. At a meeting of colored men i 
Chicago, on June 24, one of the speakers boldly 
advised his hearers‘ to ‘sell their coats and buy 
guns.”” And colored preachers in various localities 
have made similar expressions. Sic ittur ad in- 
ferna! The National Afro-American Council, the 
leading organization of the kind in the United 
States, in session in Louisville, Ky., at the begin- 
ning of July, expressed, through’ various speakers, a 
determination to stand for “‘the enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges other citizens have.’”’ <A few 
days before the Afro-American Press Association, 
in session in the same city, issued an address calling 
on the people to enforce the principles of good 
government in ‘‘the present crisis in the history of 
the Afro-American people when a systematic and 
thoroughly organized movement, begun in 1860, is 
working with malicious and malignant energy to 
utterly destroy the civil and political rights of those 
for whom we stand in some part as spokesmen. 
The address also says: ‘‘ We resent the reiterated 
statement that this is a ‘white man’s country.’ It 
was made in its inception and development by all 
of its people, irrespective of race, and the Federal 
constitution specifically places all of its citizens on 
equality before the law.” 

Investigations into the practice of peonage in 
Alabama have led to the indictment of various per- 
sons. On July 1, in the court at Montgomery, two 
planters were sentenced to imprisonment for crimi- 
nal engagement in the ‘“‘new slavery,” being the 
first to be sent to the penitentiary. Other cases 
are on the docket. ‘‘Alabama,’’ remarks the New 

York Tribune, ‘‘promises to achieve an enviable 
lace among the States for vigorous prosecution of 
awlessness directed against the negro.” 

The decision by the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
that the ‘‘ Jim Crow” car law of 1903 is unconstitu- 
tional ends one atttmpt to force a street car com- 
pany to discriminate between blacks and whites. 

Respecting the whole negro problem, at the 
forty-first convocation of the University of New 
York, held in Albany, Regent Charles A. Gardiner 
affirmed the capital truth that the nation has both 
the power and the duty to educate every negro to 

erform every obligation of American citizenship. 

he miserably inadequate work thus far done is 
shown in the fact that, though since 1870 the South 
(which cannot do this work alone) has voluntarily 
taxed itself and expended for the education of the 
negro no less than $109,000,000, still each pupil 
in Alabama receives annually only $1.85; in South 
Carolina, $2.37; and in Georgia, $2.85. 
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Various matters of impurtance and general 


interest can be only touched upon. 

Although Mr. Cortelyou was confirmed as Secre- 
tary several months ago, the new Department of 
Commerce and Labor did not begin its official pub- 
lic existence until July 1. It is made up of several 
bureaus transferred from the Treasury Department 
and several new ones, mainly created to justify the 
word “‘labor’’ in the designation of the department. 

The completion of the American Commercial 
Pacific cable was signalized on the night of July 4 
by the sending of an around-the-world message by 
President Roosevelt from Oyster Bay. The line 
from San Francisco to Manila covers a distance of 
more than eight thousand miles, and its laying has 
been the most difficult of submarine cable enter- 
prises ever attempted 

The latest ‘‘insular decision”’ (case of Osaki Man- 
kichi, a Japanese convicted in Hawaii of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment) follows the line of the first, in that it reaffirms 
the position then taken that the constitution applies 
to our annexed or acquired territories only when and 
so far as Congress applies it. 

A decline in the stock market continued during a 
part of June, reaching on the gth a drop of 174 
from the year’s highest point. There was con- 
sequently a marked gain in the net return of in- 
vestments The sharp decline brought a corrective, 
‘especially as gold exports, large in the middle of 
the month, ended before the close and money re- 
mained very easy on call, though firm on time. It 
was felt that the scare had gone too far and there 
was moderate buying for investment of good stocks 
by men able to pay for them. Bank loans kept 
above deposits in New York, but the heavy in- 
crease of bank capital and of circulation as com- 
pared with a year ago offset this unfavorable factor 
in a measure. Undoubtedly a large amount of 
foreign indebtedness was paid and the country was 
that much stronger.” 

Sir Thomas Lipton, the famous British yachtsman, 
arrived in New Yorkon June 24. The Shamrock III, 
challenger for the America’s cup, and Shamrock I 
had reached New York at an earlier date. 

Mr. John Barrett, Commissioner-General of the 
St. Louis Exposition to Asia and Australasia, has 
been appointed United States Minister to Argentina, 
vice W. P. Lord. 

Mr. James R. Garfield, late United States Civil 
Service Commissioner, has become Commissioner of 
Corporations in the Department of Commerce. He 
is succeeded in the former office by Mr. A. W. 
Cooley. 

General Alexander McDowell McCook, U. S. A., 
retired, a famous figure in the Civil War, died at 
Dayton, Ohio, on June 12, aged seventy-two years. 

Among affairs in the various States may be men- 
tioned the following: New Hampshire, by a refer- 
endum vote, has rejected (almost two to one) a 
proposal to give suffrage to women Massachu- 
setts has had a day of honor to the memory of 
Major-General Hooker and erected a statue. The 
Kansas wheat yield is to be unprecedentedly large. 
Two hundred thousand homeseekers are said te have 
gone into the Northwest the past spring. A hun- 
dred new towns are reported for North Dakota. 
The commerce of Alaska during the fiscal vear end- 
ing with June aggregates about twenty millions of 
dollars, exclusive of gold. The amount of machinery 
going there is greater than ever before. 


epee The situation in the Philippines 
DEPENDENCIES still gives, as indeed it is likely 
to give for a long time, oppof- 
tunities for the construction of opposing 
arguments respecting the policy of their 
retention by the United States. The constabu- 
lary appears to be doing its work very well, 
on the whole, and the unassimilated parts of 
the population appear to be giving the con- 
stabulary a fair amount of work to do. 

The Philippine Commission has established what 
is claimed to be practically self-government for the 
Moros. A protest in the United States has induced 
the Government to refrain, at least for the present, 
from looking with allowance upon an opium 
monopoly in the islands. Major Robert I. Howze 
of the Porto Rico provisional regiment has been 
ordered to Manila to be present during the investiga- 
tion of the charges made against him of cruel treat- 
ment of Filipino prisoners. 

The Vatican has appointed Rev. J. J. Hartyl of 
St. Louis, to be the Catholic Archbishop of Manila. 

Conflicts continue in the internal adminis- 
tration of Hawaii. The question of allowing 
the islands to become Japanese is raised in the 
July bulletin of the Department of Labor, 
issued by Commissioner Wright. 

Porto Rico is now furnishing, according to 
the Bureau of Statistics, a market of a million 
dollars a month to the producers and merchants 
of the United States, and supplying nearly a 
million dollars’ worth each month of tropical 
products required by the United States. The 
practical completion of the work of organizing 
the University of Porto Rico establishes a new 
and, as is hoped, a strong assimilative factor 
in the island. 

Contrary to rumor Governor Hunt says he has no 
idea of resigning. He affirms that Porto Rico is 
flourishing. He is gradually purifying municipali- 
ties and solving problems of government. 





A notable debate took place in 
the Dominion House of Com- 
mons early in June. According 
to the British Colonial Secretary’s own state- 
ment, his much-talked-of scheme of a tariff 
on food products and a preferential policy for 
the colonies must stand or fall according to 
the attitude of the colonies themselves; and 
it has not seemed too much to say that the 
event rests more with Canada than with any 
other part of the outlying sections of the 
British Empire. There are many who think 
that the outcome of the debate referred to 
will be destructive of the plan to give a 
preferential tariff on food products by the 
United Kingdom to its colonies. 


Canadians are not sufficiently in sympathy with 
Secretary Chamberlain’s Imperialistic ideas to enter 
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into any commercial compact that implies military 
support of the Home Government in future con- 
tingencies.. The French Canadians, comprising a 
third of the Dominion electorate, already have as 
close relations with Great Britain as they desire. 
The Ottawa correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
says that the Scotch, Irish, and German Canadians 
are probably no more in love with the Chamberlain 
scheme than are the French. The Maritime Prov- 
inces are not looking toward England when they 
think of advantages to be deprived from preferential 
trade. They are not likely to be found willing to 
close against themselves the gates to future close 
trade with the United States. Canadian manu- 
facturers do not like the Chamberlain scheme; 
they generally dislike the existing preference of 334 
per cent. to British goods, and Mr. Chamberlain is 
reckoning that this would be increased if England 
reciprocated by a preference on Canadian wheat. 
The Northwest prairie people, certain railways, and 
various land-speculating interests are favorable to 
the scheme, but the political strength of these 
forces, while considerable, is insufficient. ‘‘Canada 
is well off and improving. That is the central 
truth which tells against any radical fiscal change.” 

in various ways it is beginning to appear that the 
interests of Great Britain and the interests of the 
Dominion are not identical and are growing con- 
tinually more divergent. And ‘‘the Ottawa Minis- 
try have given sufficient though informal assurance 
that Canada still desires reciprocity with the United 
States, and will continue in that frame of mind no 
matter what Mr. Chamberlain may effect in Eng- 
land.”’ 

The stability of the Laurier Government was 
shown in mid-June. The House of Commons di- 
vided on a motion of want of confidence from Mr. 
Tarte, declaring for an immediate revision of the 
tariff and an energetic policy on transportation. 
The motion was defeated on a straight party vote, 
fifty voting for and 102 against. 


The Dominion revenue from the various 
sources for eleven months of the current 
fiscal year up to the close of May amounted 
to $57,725,383, an increase of $6,446,037 over 
last year. This has been managed with an 
expenditure of $38,959,971, which is $954,359 
more than the outlay in the same months of 
1902. 

A railway across Canada from ocean to 
ocean, built and owned by the Government, 
is the Imperial union and defense policy 
announced on July 3. 


As reported, the road will begin at Moncton, N. B., 
with the present government road, the Intercolonial, 
from Cape Breton. It will then make a straight 
cut to Quebec, and will cross northern Ontario to 
Winnipeg. From Winnipeg the Grand Trunk line 
will construct the road to Port Simpson, B. C., the 
government guaranteeing 75 per cent. of cost. The 
rates will be established by the government, and all 
other details will be under government control. The 
stretch from Moncton to Winnipeg will be leased 
to the Grand Trunk line. The road will be a 
national highway from end to end. 


The Manitoba schools question has been 
re-opened by the Catholics of Winnipeg. 
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To a deputation waiting upon him near the last 
of June the Premier pointed out that the province 
was bound by an agreement entered into between 
Hon. Clifford Sifton, representing the province, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, representing the Dominion, in 
November, 1896, and they could not go behind 
what was described in those documents as a final 
settlement. 

The schools trouble began in 1890 when, by 
Legislative action, all separate or denominational 
schools were abolished so far as State aid was con- 
cerned. In the protest which then arose the 
Catholic press became very bitter. The case 
finally reached the British Sites Council which 
found a grievance for the Catholics but suggested 
no relief. A compromise was subsequently effected 
but it seems that the terms of settlement have not 
secured permanent settlement. 


Presidential and gubernatorial 
elections began in Mexico on 
June 6. President Diaz is in 
for another term of four years. For more than 
a score of years now he has been the executive 
head of Mexico and one of the most efficient 
rulers in the world. Before his advent the 
history of the country was, like that of others 
south of Mexico, a history of revolutions. 
Since his accession the land has seen peace and 
prosperity until ‘in public works, in public 
education, in manufacturing and commerce, 
in jurisprudence, in all the elements and fea- 
tures of high civilization, Mexico to-day ranks 
among the most enlightened nations of the 
globe.” 

A dispatch from Mexico City near the middle of 
June announced the discovery of the ruins of a 
large city in a remote part of the state of Pueblo. 
It is in the midst of a dense forest and includes 
remains of large pyramids and extensive fortifica- 
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tions. A government commission will explore the 
ruins. 

-_ Captain M. E. Hanna, a mem- 

west inpies PET of the American Legation in 


Havana, says that the most 
powerful factor for honest and stable self- 
government in Cuba has been the calm, pa- 
tient, conservative and conciliatory attitude 
of President Palma. One of the most impor- 
tant questions in Cuba to-day relates to paying 
the ‘‘liberating army.’ About $35,000,000 is 
needed to cancel the debt. Cuba has no na- 
tional debt and will doubtless negotiate a loan 
to meet this obligation, though a bill has been 
introduced into the House of Representatives 
to raise the money by taxations of church 
property. In this connection may be men- 
tioned a movement which is making progress 
to create in Cuba a Catholic church which will 
not recognize the supremacy of the Pope of 
Rome, but shall be national in scope and 
control. 
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Mr. C. L. Benjamin, Inspector of Posts and 
Telegraphs, says that the Cubans wish to 
maintain friendly relations with the United 
States, but are generally averse to annexation 
talk. Germany and England are making 
strong bids for the trade of Cuba. The atti- 
tude of many American statesmen in vpposi- 
tion to reciprocity has started a feeling that 
perhaps Cuba should turn to other countries 
for commercial dealings. Treaties respecting 
the naval and coaling stations bases leased to 
the United States and placing the Isle of Pines 
wholly under Cuban sovereignty were signed 
at noon on July 2. 


Planters are pleased with this year’s sugar pro- 
duction. Cuba exported 342,395 tons of sugar in 
the year ended April 30, 1903, against 116,481 
tons 1n 1902. 

Sanitary reports show that Cuba has been 
exempt from yellow fever and smallpox during the 
past year and a half. Rumors of neglect of sani- 
tary measures in interior towns have been officially 
denied. 

The award of the contract to Tibucio Castaneba 
to raise the Maine has been revoked and new bids 
are asked for. 

General Wos y Gil, Provisional President of 
Santo Domingo, has been made President, and 
new hope is said to inspire the people of the 
nearly bankrupt republic. There is a large 
foreign debt, the bonds being held mostly in 
Holland and Belgium. 

— A decree issued on June 1 declared 
america Public order restored throughout 
Colombia. Congress met in 
extra session on the 2zoth to consider the canal 
treaty with the United States. President 
Marroquin’s message favored ratification. So 
strong is the sentiment in favor of the treaty 
on the Isthmus of Panama that rumors of the 
threatened secession of the States of Panama 
and Cauca, in case of non-ratification, have 
been prevalent. In interior States, however, 
opposition to the treaty is said to be strong. 
At the end of June it transpired that the Gov- 
ernment had refused to make public all the 
papers bearing on the treaty. 

Venezuela continues to present kaleido- 
scopic changes to the interested observer. The 
Matos revolution against the Castro govern- 
ment was declared finally ended on June 11, 
just after a disastrous defeat of the insurgents 
at Pedregal. On the 12th, General Matos pub- 
lished in Curacao a manifesto confessing that 
the revolution had ceased and that he should 
ask President Castro to allow him and his asso- 
ciates to return to Venezuela and work for the 
peace and prosperity of the Republic. Then, 


a week later, we heard that General Rolando, 
at the head of a force of two thousand men 
at Ciudad Bolivar, would continue the struggle 
for the overthrow of the government. Castro’s 
troops were immediately en route for Cuidad 
Bolivar, where a battle was in progress at the 
end of the month. 

With the exception of Lhasa in Tibet, Quito 
in Ecuador is the only capital in the world that 
to this day can only be reached for a consider- 
able part of the journey from the sea on mule- 
back. It was announced from Guyaquil, on 
June 25, that the American company which is 
building a railroad from Guyaquil to Quito had 
opened a station at Guamote, at an elevation 
of ten thousand feet above the sea. This 
‘‘railway in the clouds’”’ involves a piece of the 
most difficult construction in the world. 

The expedition under Dr. Max Uhle to ex- 
plore the historic remains of Peru has returned 
to California, bringing loads of interesting relics 
from the palaces and tombs of the Incas. The 
most valuable of these are incontestable proofs 
of a highly evolved civilization antedating by 
at least two thousand years any hitherto dis- 
covered traces of social development in that 
part of the world. 


The Chilean Congress opened on June 1, 
Vice-President Barros Luco presiding in the 
absence, on account of illness, of President 
Riesco. The national expenses are somewhat 
in excess of the revenue. There are rumors 
of increasing public corruption, the authorities 
doing but little to interrupt the course of 
crime. 

It is impossible to tell how much credence to give 
to the statements that Chile, ‘“‘which formerly 
ranked first in South America, is now going back- 
ward.” But it seems to have been an evil hour 
when this powerful little nation assumed owner- 
ship of the railroads which had been constructed 
within its borders. A scandalous spoils system and 
general national debauchery are said to have 
ensued. 

It is announced from Santiago that tenders for 
the construction of the Andean railroad, the first 
line to cross the South American continent (running 
from Valparaiso and Santiago to Buenos Ayres), 
will be opened next December. 

A presidential campaign is in progress in the 
Argentine Republic. It is stated that Presi- 
dent Roca will likely determine who his suc- 
cessor shall be. 

The old Mitrist party, which gave up its name 
when its chief, General Mitre, refused to run for the 

residency, is now called the Republican some 

‘his party has been the most conspicuous in preach- 
ing purity in elections, but it is said to have been 
compromised by the recent elections in the Buenos 
Ayres province. 
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The Ambassador from Persia, General Khan, the 
first plenipotentiary sent from that country to the 
Argentine Republic, arrived recently at Buenos 
Ayres. 

In Brazil the Presidency of Dr. Alves began 
last November. He holds that it is necessary 
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to pay in gold all the obligations of the repub- 
lic. It is stated that over forty million dollars 
are to be expended in improving the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro, an enterprise made possible 
through a loan placed by the Rothschilds. 


Affairs in Europe 


In view of the declarations of 
some thinkers that Great Britain 
has reached the culminating 
point of her prosperity, the following sentence 
in a London Times editorial of June 13 is in- 
teresting: ‘‘No one can regard the Imperial 
position dispassionately without seeing that 
something more is needed than we have done 
hitherto if we are to avert a process of disin- 
tegration.”” This was said in recognition of 
the strain upon ‘‘the sentimental bonds of 
Empire”’ revealed by the Colonial Conference 
last summer, the action of Canada followed by 
the retaliatory action of Germany, and the ex- 
pectant and apprehensive attitude of other 
colonies. 


It is for the saving of the situation in the critical 
stage now reached by the cause of Imperial unity, 
that Mr. Chamberlain made his great departure, 
announced in his speech at Birmingham on May 15, 
in which he laid stress upon the fact that English- 
men are living in an age of commercial war carried 
on by means of tariffs, and that England is at 
present destitute of any weapon suited for such a 
conflict. Mr. Chamberlain’s conception seems 
identical with that of Germany, that commercial 
relations are to-day far too complex to be suc- 
cessfully dealt with upon any abstract theory, and 
that ‘‘the commercial interests of states must be 
managed, like their more purely political interests, 
by constant attendance to the balance of advan- 
tage on each particular occasion; and that this 
balance cannot be ascertained so long as economics 
are treated as separate from, and independent of, 
the whole body of national interests.”’ 

The Free Trade protest against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposed policy of preferential treatment 
between England and the Colonies, made possible 
by the erection of protective tariffs against other 
nations, was immediate, general, and powerful. 
The London Spectator strongly voiced the opposi- 
tion, declaring that the Chamberlain scheme was 
likely to break up the Unionist party and cause 
grave injury to the Empire. The issue was 
sharply drawn. ‘Disintegration is ahead unless 
we have a British zollverein!’’ cried Chamberlain. 
“Disintegration is ahead if we abandon the present 

olicy!’’ cried most other voices. But the Prime 
Minister was with the Colonial Secretary. ‘“‘I am 
certain,’’ Mr. Balfour had said, ‘‘that unless this 
scheme proves to be practicable, or unless some 
other scheme having the same results can be 
brought to fruition, and if the British Empire is to 
remain as it is at present, a series of isolated eco- 
nomic units, it is vain for us to hope that this 
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branch, at all events, of the great Anglo-Saxon race 
is destined to have the great and triumphant 
economic progress which undoubtedly lies before 
the United States of America.” 

Early in June the threatened division in the 
Unionist party, a division which could not leave 
other than disastrous consequences, was the all- 
absorbing topic of the hour. The air was full of 
rumors of a break in the Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation and a total fall of the Government. 
Then a change began to appear. The assurance 
received from Australia (June 8) that ‘contrary to 
reports) all the states of the commonwealth favored 
the Chamberlain plan, and other circumstances, 
contributed to relieve the tension. On the roth, 
Mr. Balfour made a dexterous speech which did 
much to avert or defer the crisis. The Unionist 
Free Traders won the first round in the fight against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals by the adoption of a 
budget freeing breadstuffs from taxation, the pivotal 
question of the hour. Mr. Chaplin, one of the 
strongest of Conservatives and Unionists, fought for 
an amendment to the budget which declared that 
the removal of the tax on grain ‘‘involves a needless 
and injurious disturbance of trade and a serious loss 
of revenue, without substantial relief for the con- 
sumer.’’ The motion to amend was defeated by a 
vote of 424 to 28. Such a majorty plainly implied 
that opposition to change in fiscal policy is main- 
tained not only by almost all the Unionist party, 
but the Nationalists, to whom the Unionists have 
promised Irish land reform, and by such Liberals as 
would continue free traders for reasons of principle 
or because they believe it good politics. 

It is not surprising that Lord Rosebery’s exclama- 
tion, ‘‘Heaven alone knows what is coming next!”’ 
is regarded as expressing the common feeling. ‘* The 
fact is,’’ remarks the New York Tribune, “ British 
politics, especially fiscal politics, are in a state 
of flux. Old issues are passing away. Old shibboleths 
are losing their value and their validity. There wasa 
considerable realignment of parties eighteen years 
ago over Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme. To-day, 
still greater changes seem to be impending. Hitherto 
for half a century Great Britain has been unani- 
mously—at least in name and profession—in favor 
of free trade. But in fact there has grown up, 
largely under a mask, a formidable protectionist 
party. There has also grown up a great Imperial 
Unity party, committed to the principle of binding 
the component parts of the empire more closely 
together by bonds of mutual interest. At the pres- 
ent time these two have come together, or are rapidly 
coming together, and their ground of union is the 
significant one of an imperial customs union.” 

While Mr. Balfour has expressed himself in favor 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, he has refrained from 
what is considered a clear definition of the Govern- 
ment’s position. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the Liberals in the House of Commons, on 
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June 17, to induce the Govet'nment to disclose Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy of reciprocity in detail. The 
following day a canvass of the Commons showed 
that the Liberals shrank from challenging the 
Government to a vote on the fiscal issue. On the 
19th, Mr. Chamberlain publicly expressed in London 
his confidence in the ultimate success of his plan. 
On the 22d another attempt in the House to secure 
the rejection of the clause in the budget providing 
for the repeal of the grain tax was defeated by a 
vote of 416 to 32. Nevertheless, reports were not 
lacking at the end of the month that the Chamber- 
lain idea was gaining ground. Full discussion being 
now assured, public interest seemed shifting to the 
date and outcome of the appeal to the electorate 
which Mr. Chamberlain has pledged himself to 
make. It is noted that journals devoted to com- 
mercial interests have developed an inclination to 
follow Chamberlain, while cautioning readers not to 
expect too much of any possible preferential tariff. 

In a debate in the House of Commons, on 
June 16, the Irish members vainly opposed 
the establishment of a minimum price for 
bargains between landlords and _ tenants. 
Secretary Wyndham’s declination to accept 
Mr. Redmond’s proposal to raise the minimum 
reduction to fifteen per cent. in the case of 
second term rents, and twenty-five per cent. 
in the case of first term rents, led the latter 
to say that, if the amendment should not be 
accepted by the Government, they had prob- 
ably reached a parting of the ways. The 
Nationalists would stand by the amendment. 
The deadlock threatened to alienate the Irish 
votes from the Government. A compromise, 
however, was reached on the 23d, providing 
for an enlargement of the purchasing rights of 
tenants. 

The effect of the amendment cannot be stated 
with precision at the present time, but the gift of 
£12,000,000 has not been increased to £20,000000,, 
as the Nationalists had demanded. Yet Mr. 
Wyndham is accused by members of his party as 
having surrendered to the Nationalists. The latter 
are said to be ‘ jubilant.” 

he British Government has abolished the 
political constitution of Malta, instituted in 
1887, which gave the elected members of the 
Legislative Council a majority and control of 
the expenditure, and re-established the consti- 
tution of 1849. By this step the Legislative 
Council hereafter will be composed of eight 
elected members and nine government mem- 
bers, instead of fourteen and six respectively, 
as heretofore. 

The action is in consequence of trouble about the 
language question. The elected members have 
been objecting to the predominance of the English 
language in the schools, and recently defeated the 
education appropriation for the coming year. 
Malta is the base for the refitment of the English 


fleet in the Mediterranean. The Government is to 
some extent representative. Italian has hitherto 


been the official language of the law courts, but 
parents have the right to decide whether their 
children shall learn English or Italian at school, and 
75-7 per cent. decided in favor of the former lan- 
guage in 1go1. In that year the island had a popu- 
lation of over 188,000. 


President Loubet has made a 

FRANCE return visit to King Edward in 

London. The increase of friendly 

feeling between France and England had 

just before received an unprecedented ex- 

pression in a telegram of sympathy sent by 

the French Ministry of War to the British 

War Office on the occasion of a fatal lyddite 
explosion at the Woolwich Arsenal. 

The French budget, presented in the 
Chamber of Deputies on June 16, estimated the 
expenditure at $714,360,000 and the receipts 
at $702,740,000. The reciprocity treaty with 
Brazil (as is proposed) will be denounced, 
thus permitting the restoration of the duties 
on Brazilian coffee. This and certain fiscal 
expedients will balance the budget. 

A colonial office and commercial museum 
have been opened in Paris which are expected 
to be of great utility to French colonies. A 
tendency to reduce military expenditures for 
the colonies has produced uneasiness in many 
quarters. The Temps insists that the colonies 
should be maintained in a high degree of 
military efficiency. According to the military 
critic of the Debats, the army conditions of 
France in general are tending to incoherency 
and weakness in consequence of interference 
by the civil authorities. 

The chief topic in France continues to be 
the impending struggle between State and 
Church in consequence of the legislation 
against the religious associations. 


On June 26, the Chamber of Deputies, at the 
demand of the Government, refused authorization 
for eighty-one female congregations to remain in the 
country. M. Baudry d Asson, caused amusement 
by appearing in the Chamber clothed in white from 
head to foot, and wearing a heavy crape band, 
which, he explained, was a sign of mourning for 
‘Liberty, killed at to-day’s debate.’”’ On the next 
day, the reappearance (after a silence of some 
months) of Ex-Premier Waldeck- Rousseau. in oppo- 
sition to a Government measure relating to schools, 
gave rise to coniectures as to the stability of the 
present Combes Ministry The Government, of 
late, has obtained narrower majorities in the 
Deputies than formerly. 

The usual Sunday riots, induced by the struggle 
between the Government and the Catholic authori- 
ties, occurred throughout the country during June. 


Frederic Masson, noted for his exhaustive 
historical treatment of the Napoleon family, 
and Rene Bazin, a writer of fiction and a 
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University professor, have been chosen to 
membership in the French Academy. 

The peace of Andorra is threatened by the 
coming of a railroad. 


Andorra is a miniature republic under the joint 
suzerainty of France and the Spanish Bishop of 
Urgel. It lies, ‘‘hidden away in the shadow of the 
Pyrenees,” between the French department of 
Ari¢ge and the Spanish province of Lerida. It is 
surrounded by high mountains and has an area of 
a few hundred square miles. Long ago—perhaps 
in the days of Charlemagne—it became an inde- 
pendent state. It is divided into twelve parishes, 
each having two consuls and several councillors. 
“Its inhabitants,’”’ says a newspaper correspondent, 
‘““have never eaten of the tree of modern civiliza- 
tion.”” Their customs remain substantially what 
they were six centuries ago. They have no land- 
hunger, no money-passion, no desire to ‘see the 
world,’ no crime and therefore no prisons, no letters, 
music, and art, and they dwell happily in ‘this 
bliss of ignorance’ and primitive virtue. They are 
a healthy, hardy race, about six thousand in num- 
ber, Roman Catholics in religion, and are chiefly 
engaged in sheep-raising and smuggling—in both 
occupations enjoying an equally clear conscience.” 
The only way into Andorra is by a mule-path, and 
during six months of the year this republic is unap- 
proachable from the French side. Now it is said 
that France contemplates building a railway to the 
capital of Andorra—a railway that will shorten the 
Barcelona route by several hours. When the 
tourist discovers Andorra, what will happen it? 
Some say it will become a gambling center. Others 
predict that it will become a health resort It is 
rich in hot springs; has an especially valuable 
sulphur spring; and may not the fountain of youth 
be found as well among the Pyrenees as elsewhere 
on earth? : 


The elections for the Reichstag 
occurred on June 16. As was 
expected, the Social Democrats 
made large gains, though not so large as was 
generally expected. The returns give about 
twenty seats in addition to the fifty-seven 
they held in the last House, and a total 
popular vote of two and a half million, an 
increase of more than four hundred thousand 


GERMANY 


over the last election in 1898. The Agrarians 
have lost Saxony to the Socialists and appear 
much weakened. The result is a_ serious 
reverse to high tariff protection and a decided 
popular victory over the landed interests. 


An extraordinary feature of the polling in Berlin 
was the part taken by Socialist women. Hundreds 
went from house to house bringing out laggard 
voters, waiting at the exits of factories and mills and 
accompanying indifferent electors to the polls. 

It is stated that the affair of the former Crown 
Princess had some influence against Conservatism 
in Saxony. A more potent factor, however, was the 
increased taxation in consequence of diminished 
railway receipts and the industrial depression. 
Socialism is spreading rapidly among the small 
farmers or agricultural laborers. 

The gains of the party which the Kaiser has stig- 
matized as composed of ‘traitorous agitators,” 
“‘unworthy to bear the name of Germans,’’ shows 
that the time may come when he will have to bend 
or break. That time, however, has not yet come, 
for what the Socialists have gained the Radicals 
have lost and the Government parties are still 
strong enough to carry out the Imperial purposes. 
The Center or Clerical party is the strongest, having 
about one hundred seats in the Reichstag, and the 
Conservative elements have about seventy. 

The defeat of the Barth and Richter Radicals in- 
dicates a repudiation of the extreme views of 
Marxism. The Socialists generally have receded 
from radical views since the repeal of the cruelly 
oppressive laws against them. Their recent plat- 
form has been thus summarized: 

One vote for every adult man and woman; a 
holiday to be election day; payment of members 
(of the Imperial Diet and state legislatures) ; 

The Government to be responsible to Parliament 
(at present the Emperor can dissolve Parliament at 
will); local self-government; referendum; 

Introduction of the militia system; freedom of 
speech and freedom of press; equality of man and 
woman before the law; disestablishment of the 
churches; undenominational schools, with compul- 
sory attendance and gratuitous tuition; gratuitous- 
ness of legal proceedings; gratuitous medical attend- 
ance and burial; progressive income tax and succes- 
sion duty. 

Under date of June 26 President Roosevelt 
sent a telegram of thanks to Kaiser Wilhelm 
in reply to a message from the latter regarding 
the American European Squadron which was 
receiving the Imperial hospitalities at Kiel. 

The first suspended electric railway in the 
world is soon to be opened by the Kaiser. 
It has been built between Barmen, Elberfeld, 
and Vohwinkel, a part of the way running over 
the Wupper River. 


In case of the death of the 
venerable Emperor’ Francis 
Joseph, the Dual Monarchy 
would need a strong hand and a wise head at 
the helm of the Ship of State. Foreign 
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correspondents who are thought to be well- 
informed describe the heir to the throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, as a discreet man, 
averse to notoriety, up with the times, and a 
hard worker. 

Stagnation is a word said to suggest the 
condition of things in the Monarchy as 
indicated by the Austro-Hungarian press. 
Race-prejudice and local ambitions furnish 
motives to most of the stir that is made. 

The obstructive tactics which have produced 
much trouble in the Hungarian Diet of late are said 
to have encouraged similar doings in the Austrian 
Parliament, causing the resignation of at least one 
Cabinet member. Premier Von Koerber is, it is 
said, to remodel the Ministry. The spirit of revolt 
is still active in Croatia. On June 16, Premier de 
Szell, of Hungary, resigned, and near the end of the 
month a new Cabinet was confirmed with Count 
Hedervary as Premier. 


The Kishineff affair, recorded 
last month, has fairly become a 
matter of international interest, 
and as such is referred to in the department 
of International Affairs. It is suggested that the 
Jewish massacre might have been prevented 
had the Russian Minister of the Interior, M. 
von Plehve, responded seasonably to the 
thrice-asked permission by the Governor- 
General of Kishineff to suppress by force the 
anti-Jewish riots. So many causes have been 
given for the riot that one can be sure only 
that the Russian peasantry hates the Jew 
with a deadly hatred, and that the Government 
pursues in the main a course which suggests 
the traditional sailing between Scylla and 
Charybdis. It is stated that the famous 
Father John of Cronstadt who at first de- 
nounced the Kishineff massacres now holds 
that the Jews were mainly responsible for the 
outbreak. This, however, can be regarded 
only as a matter of opinion. A list of one 
hundred and one towns has been issued by the 
Russian Government in which Jews may be 
allowed to acquire land and live without 
restriction. The Jews throughout Russia have 
been arming for defense. 

The London Times has published an abstract of 
Finance Minister Witte’s statement regarding the 
financial situation of Russia. It shows that without 
the maintenance of certain indirect taxes there 
would have been a deficit of 23,000,000 roubles 
(approximately $11,500,000). The total excess of 
railway expenditures over receipts will reach this 
year the enormous sum of approximately $30,000,- 
coo. Within two years the deficit in the working 
of the entire railway system will reach 84,500,000 
roubles (approximately $42,250,000). The finance 
minister was compelled to ascribe this situation 
mainly to the enforced construction of railways of a 
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political and strategic character during the last ten 
or fifteen years. 

The Zanardelli Cabinet, which 
was first constituted in February, 
1901, passed in their resignations 
to King Victor on June 13. 

The Ministry has fallen out with the Socialists. 
After the resignation of Signor Prinetti in April, 
Premier Lanardelli felt compelled to make a move 
(in order to hold the Parliamentary group which 
Prinetti controlled) that alienated the Socialists 
who went over to the opposition. This weakened 
the Liberal Cabinet. The immediate cause for its 
retirement is said to have been attacks upon the 
conduct of the Navy department The Zanardelli 
Ministry has had an unusual length of term and has 
at least demonstrated the possibility of Italian 
political factions living at comparative peace with 
one another. 

Signor Zanardelli heads the new Ministry 
which is the same as its predecessor with two 
exceptions, Signor Giolitti (Minister of the 
Interior) and Signor Bettolo (Marine), whose 
places had not been filled at the end of the 
month. 

A recent outbreak of ‘‘Jrridentism’’ in 
many Italian towns rendered necessary the 
protection by the military of various Austrian 
consulates. The anti-Austrian feeling is strong 
in Italy and contributes to the weakening of 
the Triple Alliance. 

The Danish election for the 
MISCELLANEOUS Folkesthing (the lower house of 

Parliament) gave the Left Re- 
formists 74 seats, the Social Democrats 16, 
the Right 12, and the Moderate members of 
the Left 11. Reform in the present system 
of direct taxation and the exfension of the 
communal suffrage were the campaign issues. 
On the former, Finance Minister Hage was 
defeated by a Social Democrat. 

A crisis in the Norwegian Cabinet over the 
question of forcing the diplomatic question 
with Sweden by war if necessary, has resulted 
in the retirement of certain members favorable 
to coercive measures. 

Bjérnson, the famous poet, says that for the first 
time in the history of the present generation the 
home rule party is certain to be defeated, but adds 
that the Conservatives and Moderates will continue 
the negotiations with Sweden in the firm and con- 
ciliatory spirit which has been maintained by the 
distracted home rule Cabinet. 

The World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union Convention opened at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on June 8. 

In Spain a great Trades Union strike 
occurred at Barcelona in the latter part of 
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June. Thirty thousand men quit work. A 
notable railway disaster on the Bilboa-Sara- 
gossa road, on the 27th, involved the death 
or injury of all but six of three hundred 
passengers. The train plunged down fifty 
' feet from a bridge to the bed of a river. 

The Kishineff massacre in Russia seems to 
have quickened the anti-Jewish campaign in 
Roumania. The press openly incites the 
people to follow the Kishineff example. 
Jewish emigration to America is continuous. 

The Servian tragedy, briefly chronicled last 
month, has occupied much of the world’s atten- 
tion. The murder of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga has been felt to be, to some 
degree, a menace to every throne in Europe. 
The despotic tendencies of the young monarch, 
however, under the dominating influence of his 
ill-reputed Queen, have been fully taken into 
consideration, and the recognition of the new 
ruler by some, at least, of the greater powers 
has been sufficiently ample. 


King Alexander was the fifth of his dynasty, 
which was founded by Milos Obrenovitch, who led 
the Servians in the successful struggle for inde- 
pendence of Turkey in 1815-1829. Servia had been 
in subjection to the Turk since 1459. 

The country, in the earliest times of which we 
have record, was inhabited by Thracian or Illyrian 
races. Under Roman rule it formed a part of the 
province of Illyricum. Successively held by Huns, 
the Byzantine rulers, and Avars, in the seventh cen- 
tury it was faled with Serbs, under whom it attained, 
in the y4th century, the acme of its prosperity, 
embracing the whole of Macedonia, Albania, Thes- 
saly, Northern Greece, and Bulgaria. At this time 
Servia seemed to promise as powerful a civilization 
as the Germans, but the Turks conquered it in 1389 
and Bulgaria in the ensuing year. The land grad- 
ually sank under the Ottoman power until, in 1459, 
Servia was thoroughly subjugated and became the 
theater of bloody strife between Turkey and 
Hungary. Repulsed from Vienna in 1682, the 
Turkish power began its slow recession in Europe, 
but at the beginning of the 19th century it still held, 
not Servia only, but also Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Greece. 
The first Servian rising, in 1806, was successful but 
not lasting. That of 1815-1829 proved lasting. 
The country obtained a free constitution, and an 
independent government, an hereditary monarchy, 
but was compelled to pay an annual tribute to 
Turkey. Its independence from Turkey was finally 
established by the treaty of Berlin in 1878. The 
Christians in Herzegovina had revolted against 
Turkey in 1875. The struggle at length involved 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and Russia. 
The provisions of the Treaty of San Stefano, in 1878, 
were altered by the Congress of Berlin a few months 
later, but Servia was saved from the Turk. In 
1885 Servia made an ill-judged attack on Bulgaria, 
but was beaten off. Jealousy of the Bulgarian 
power was the motive. 

The late King, Alexander, was born in 1876. 
His father abdicated in 1889. In 1894 the constitu- 
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tion which had been in force since 1889 was repealed 
by King Alexander and that of 1869 was revived. 
In r901, the King granted a new constitution, that 
which he so arbitrarily suspended on April 7 of this 
year, thus giving culminating evidence of the des- 
potic tendencies which have produced his tragical 
overthrow. In 1900 he married Draga Maschin, 
lady-in-waiting to his mother, Queen Natalie. 
Queen Draga was much older than the King and a 
woman of evil reputation. The marriage was the 
beginning of a course of things which ended in the 
wholesale assassination at Belgrade. Draga was 
said to be the real ruler of Servia. Her — was 
complete over the young King who had inherited the 
vices of his father and the weaknesses of his mother. 
Amid the voices that rehearse the failings of Alex- 
ander there are some which bear testimony to vir- 
tues Don Jaime de Bourbon, representative of the 
ultra-legitimist principle in Spain, speaks in The 
London Times of his warmth of heart and his ‘‘en- 
thusiasm for his country, for whose prosperity he 
was anxious and worked hard. How far he was 
wrong remains to be seen; but at least he believed 
in the veneration and approval of his acts by the 
majority of his subjects.”’ 

Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, who has been 
placed upon the throne by the military revolution- 
ists, supported by the joint action of the Senate and 
Skubtschina, is the head of the house which in 
Servian history has been the rival of that of Obreno- 
vitch Peter was in Geneva at the time of the 
assassination and is not believed to have had any- 
thing to do with the death of Alexander. The 
Servian people received quietly both the overthrow 
of the Obrenovitch and the succession of the Kara- 
georgevitch under the liberal constitution of 1888, 
which provides that the King shall not be com- 
mander of the army; that the civil and military 
authorities must swear allegiance to the constitu- 
tion, and not to the King, for universal suffrage; 
and for the abolition of the Senate. 

King Peter entered Belgrade on the morning of 
June 24, warmly welcomed by the populace. 
Doubtless he was the better received because he had 
previously expressed abhorrence of the crime which 
made him King and had accepted the throne only 
on condition that ‘those directly implicated in the 
assassination and revolution be exiled.’’ The 
National elections are expected to take place in 
September; the King has given assurance that the 
new Cabinet shall be composed in accordance with 
the results of the elections. He has announced as 
the motto of his dynasty: ‘‘For the Sacred Cross 
and Cherished Liberty.” 


Grave fears of a Turkish-Bulgarian war con- 
tinued to be expressed through June. Near 
the end of June Bulgarian reserves were called 
out to check Turkish atrocities and military 
movements on the frontier. In a dispatch to 
the London Times, dated July 2, the Times 
correspondent at Constantinople said that, in 
consequence of the menacing attitude of Bul- 
garia, Turkish troops had occupied three stra- 
tegic positions in the districts of Kossovo, 
Monastir and Adrianople, intending to use 
them as a base of operations in the event of 
war between the two countries. 
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Affairs in Asia and Oceanica 


The occupation of ‘Manchuria by 


CHINA Russia continues to be the chief 
topic of interest relating to 
China. The wives and children of Russian 


officers are entering the province in large num- 
bers, and the officers are said to deride the 
possibility of war with Japan. In all respects 
the Russianizing of the province is proceeding 
with great rapidity. The outlook for foreign 
trade interests is reported to be daily more 
discouraging. Russia desires the Manchurian 
trade for herself. 

The seventieth birthday of the Empress Dowager 
will be celebrated with more than usual splendor 
next October. In Peking, on June g, the extensive 
buildings occupied by the boards of revenue were 
destroyed by fire. It has been announced that 
China, following the example of Japan, will ere long 
adopt the gold standard. An Imperial decree, re- 
ported on June 12, has been issued authorizing the 
construction of the Shanghai-Nankin railroad pro- 
jected by a British and Chinese corporation. he 
road is to be completed in five years. The tele- 
graphic connection between Korea and China, which 
was interrupted at, and has been discontinued since, 
the time of the Chino-Japan War, has been restored. 
The extreme suffering in Kwangsi province, con- 
sequent upon the rebellion, continues. Word came 
from Hong Kong early in June that over a million 
natives were starving in the province. The authori- 
ties have expressed gratitude for aid received from 
America. 

Socialist literature is being circulated 
throughout China. Leung Kai Chew, a Chinese 
Socialist resident in Japan, has written a book 
on Socialism between the Chinese and Other 
Asiatic Races, in which there is a comparison 
of Karl Marx’s doctrines with those advocated 
by Confucius, Mencius, Suentsi, and Wong 
Le Chew, all of whom had strong Socialist 
leanings. 

The Chinese reform movement aims at securing 
a new constitution with a democratic government 
elected by the people themselves. Legally there is 
no freedom of the press, but the government is too 
weak to prevent the circulation of reform papers. 
No caste system exists in China to prevent the 
growth of socialist teachings. The caste system 
was abolished twenty-five centuries ago, according 
to Mr. Leung, and to-day a Chinaman might be a 
poor laborer, to-morrow he might be rich, and he 
could even become a noble if he is willing to pay the 
price. The Chinese reform movement, like social- 
ism, has nothing to do with religion. It is purely 
political and is revolutionary in the sense that it 
aims to overthrow the present despotism and estab- 
lish democracy. 


The Russian explorer, Zybikoff, has recently 
returned from Tibet, where, it seems, he resided 


for a time in Lhasa, the capital. 
He is a Buddhist and can scarcely be distinguished 
from a native Tibetan. The population of Lhasa 


is only ten thousand and in all Tibet proper there 
are not over a million souls. The morality is very 
low. Polygamy and polyandry flourish. One is 
not surprised to learn that the population is de- 
creasing through the ravages of p = Labor is 
paid little more than a penny a day. A priest will 
say his best prayers a whole day in your behalf for 
a sixpence. 


The Japanese are the Yankees 
of the Orient. John Barrett 
says that their adaptability is 
similar to that which has had so much to do 
with the success of the United States. In ad- 
ministrative matters Japan is in some respects 
ahead of both the United States and England. 
She is not hampered by precedents and tradi- 
tions in carrying on the new order of affairs. 
It is expected that Japan’s exhibition at the 
World’s Fair will be the most practical demon- 
stration America has ever seen of her develop- 
ment. 


The spirit that is abroad in the land is suggested 
by the declaration of D. W. E. Griffis that one of 
the most powerful agencies now helping Japan 
along the path of progress is the freedom of the 
press. 

During the school year recently ended, the per- 
centage of children of school age receiving the pre- 
scribed course of elementary instruction was 90.35 
for boys and 71.75 for girls. The two universities 
in Japan are the Imperial Universities of Tokio and 
Kioto. The former comprises a university hall and 
six colleges of law, medicine, engineering, literature, 
science, and agriculture. The college of engineer- 
ing offers nine courses. The total number of resident 
instructors is 222, and there are thirty-five assistant 
professors now studying in foreign countries. The 
students number 2,880, and include eleven foreign- 
ers, one of them a native of the United States. The 
University of Kioto, though founded much later than 
that of Tokio, includes besides the university hall, 
colleges of law, of medicine, and of _science and 
engineering. There are already twenty-five pro- 
fessors and 186 students. 


JAPAN 





Despite their poor reputation as 
colonizers, the French seem likely 
to make a striking success in 
Algeria and a still more striking success in 
Southern Asia, in view of what are described 
as the amazing triumphs” of Paul Doumer, 
the Colonial-Governor of Cochin-China. 


This colony is three times the area of France and 
has a population of twenty-five millions. Doumer 
has built railways, opened highways, established 
telegraph lines, and encouraged industry and com- 
merce. In consequence, France’s contribution to 
the support of the colony has been reduced by 
millions of dollars a year, a large sinking fund has 
been created, and the colony is paying heavily 
toward the support of the military establishment. 
From one small railroad in 1897 progress has been 
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made to nearly fifteen hundred miles of railway in 
operation at the end of roor. In five years the 
exports and imports increased 148 per cent. In 
1gor1 the value of the imports was 282,477,670 
francs, and of the exports 160,608,377 francs. 


The British Colonial Secretary, 

AUSTRALIA| Mr. Chamberlain, has plainly said 

that unless the Colonies favor his 
scheme for reciprocity between the British 
nations and sufficient retaliation against for- 
eign rivals to make that reciprocity possible 
and profitable, the plan will come to nothing. 
The prevailing sentiment in Australia was at 
first reported to be against the plan, but it has 
now become apparent that the contrary is the 
case. 

On June 8 a telegram was received from Alfred 
Beakin, Attorney-General of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, saying that all the governments of the 
six states approve the Chamberlain proposals. 
Only an extreme section of free traders are in 
opposition. 

Australia grows lean from droughts and 
depletion of, or inadequate growth of, popu- 
lation. The rapid increase of indebtedness in 
the states may not signify so much as some 
have supposed, for it is pointed out that much 
of the indebtedness (as, for instance, four- 
fifths of the debt of Victoria) represents profit- 
able investments in government railroads and 
other public works, but the population ques- 
tion is reasonably regarded a serious matter. 

In Victoria, one of the most important of the 
states, the population is actually decreasing, 
though, as remarks the New York Tribune, judged 
by ordinary rules, the country having enormous 
undeveloped resources, it is the kind of a country 
to which colonists should be flocking in large num- 
bers. 

The great gold fields of the famous Coolgardie 
mining district of Western Australia have long 
suffered seriously from the lack of an adequate 
supply of water. ‘It was by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence to pay as much as seventy-five 
cents for a gallon of drinking water. Hotel-keepers 
in many towns and villages were wont to guard 
more jealously the manner in which the customer 
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The accumulation of French 

morocco)§=© Algerian troops upon the Mor- 
occan border induced the Figuig 

affair recorded in connection with Algeria. 
Figuig lies in an oasis in the hinterland of 
Morocco and is peopled by some thousands of 
Arab tribesmen who do not recognize the 
authority of the Sultan, though nominally his 


helped himself to the water than to the whiskey 
bottle. Even the richest mine owners in Cool- 
gardie were not able to take a bath.” This dis- 
tressing state of things, however, is now near an 
end, the huge aqueduct being near completion 
which was undertaken in 1898 and which has 
required a pipe line extending no less than 328 
miles. A new impetus to the mining industry in 
that section of Australia is now expected. 





A promising gold reef, seven feet 

MISCELLANEOUS wide, is announced as discovered 

in the forests bordering on the 

River Barikule in Western Siberia. The trial 

workings vielded six to fourteen pounds of pure 

gold for every fifteen thousand pounds of mate- 
rial extracted. 

An uprising in Kurdistan was reported in 
mid-June. The representatives of the Powers 
called the attention of the Porte to the arrest 
of Armenian teachers at Kharput and other 
occurrences which had caused panic. 

The adoption of Japanese customs proceeds 
apace in Siam. The Crown Prince has been 
even remodeling his palaces after the Japanese 


pattern. 

New Zealand is a hotbed of Socialism “‘so far 
as Socialism applies to government interference 
in many lines of business enterprise.” 


One of the latest proposals of Premier Seddon is 
to establish in the United Kingdom a meat supply 
system which will furnish a larger market for the 
products of his country. He is reported as saying: 
“Failing the proper establishment of municipal con- 
trol of food supplies, the next best thing is to get 
our materials from the colonies. These are only 
beginning their careers as producers, and sooner or 
later they will step up into the first place. The tail 
is bound to wag the dog.”’ In Liverpool, however, 
the market keepers think that Mr. Seddon could 
find it difficult to undersell the meat from Argentina 
and America. 

At Paris, in mid-June, official details were 
received of devastations wrought by cyclone 
last January in the Tua-Mao Islands,a French 
possession in the Pacific Oceans. Cables were 
submerged, and five hundred natives perished. 


n Africa 


subjects, and who are given to raids across the 
Algerian border. 


Notes of the progress of the rebellion against 
the Sultan may include statements that the tribes- 
men retired from the siege of Tetuan which was 
mentioned last month; that a contingent of the 
Sultan’s troops were attacked near Rabat, the 
engagement resulting in some losses; that while 
both the government troops and the insurgents 
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were moving toward Taza there was a conflict at 
Amniedinna in which the government lost six hun- 
dred men. 





A clash took place early in June 
between French Algerian troops 
and insurgent Moors near Figuig 
on the Moroccan burder. The trouble began 
in an attack upon Governor-General Jonnart 
of Algeria in the latter part of May while he 
was journeying with a large party. The pro- 
ceedings rendered it necesseary for the French 
Premier, in Paris, to state that the government 
did not intend to acquire territory in Morocco, 
but would maintain the status quo along the 
frontier and insure order and security in the 
Algerian possessions at any cost. It appears 
that the town of Figuig was pretty well de- 
movlished by French shells. 

Tidings from Tripoli in mid-June indicated 
that the civil war which had been proceeding 
in the French protectorate of Wadai, a semi- 
civilized state with a population of about two 
million souls, near Lake Chad. was ended. 
The Sultan Ibraham was assassinated last 
The new Sultan’s name is given as Dud- 
morra. Business prospects are reported good. 

Lake Chad has a future. It may be, as an 
English periodical calls it, ‘‘a great inspirer of 
illusions,’’ but the actual occupation of its 
banks by the French marks an important date 
in the penetration of Central Soudan. In- 
corporated in three empires (says Paul] Palet 
in the International Quarterly) and now regu- 
larly included in the budget of a European 
power, the Chad has finally entered the cycle 
of history. If, as some suppose. the continent 
of Africa is to play somewhat such a part in 
the twenty-first century as the American is 
plaving to-day, Lake Chad surely has a future. 

The Chad is situated in the heart of Northern 
Africa between the watersheds of the. Niger-Benue, 
the Kongo, and the Nile; it has an area of nine 
hundred thousand square kilometres and ranks 
sixth among the hydrographic basins of the con- 
tinent; and its river, the Shari, is the equal of the 
Senegal. Its general character, its physical and 
economic conditions, and the peoples that dwell 
upon its banks, will soon become the subjects of 
scientific study. To this region the French have 
sent various expeditions from Algeria, from Senegal, 
and from the Kongo. It was by way of the Kongo, 
following up the Ubangi and crossing the highlands 
to the north, that France established herself in the 
basin of the Shari-Chad. To-day a line of military 
stations at long intervals dots the course of the 
Sharj to.the Chad. The lake has an alternate rise 
and fall but can be navigated at all seasons by keep- 
ing from three to five kilometres from its bank (a 
kilometre equalling about three-fifths of a mile). 
At the eastern end sandbanks are numerous, but 
to the west the water is deep. The eastern area is 
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studded with many islands forming the archipelago 
of Budduma. The inhabitants are the pirates 
and robbers of the Chad; they are also raisers of 
cattle. The water of the lake is said to be sweet 
and very good to drink. An abundance of large 
game wanders to its shores, and elephants, giraffes, 
rhinoceroses, and lions are common in the thickets. 

The Kongo cannibal tribes inhabit the basin of 
the Shari up to the tenth degree of latitude. North 
of this the population is mostly Mohammedan. 
Bagirmi, Kanem, and Wadai are the three great 
organized sultanates in the French part of the 
basin of the Chad. A protectorate has been estab- 
lished over Bagirmi since 1897, and over Kanem 
since 1899. The region is rich in cattle and grain of 
all sorts. The organization of the local commerce 
is entirely in the hands of the Tripolitans. Tripoli 
is the port of the whole Central Sudan. Railroads 
will come in the near future. A mixed route 
(partly rail and partly navigable rivers) is being built 
in the western part of the French Sudan, and an 
English railroad starting from Lagos is progressing 
toward Kano in the Niger Territory with Algeria 
in the ultimate view. 
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Turkish Africa consists. of 
Egypt, Tripoli, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. The great 
Nile reservoir and dam at Assouan which was 
opened by the Khedive last December doubles, 
this summer, the Nile’s supply of water on 
which the cotton and sugar crops depend. 
It is confidently stated in England that 
British investments in Egypt will be greatly 
increased during the next few years. Great 
land schemes will follow the irrigation develop- 
ment. From one of the most extravagantly 
administered countries in the world Egypt, 
under British supervision and control, has 
become one of the best administered. During 
the past twenty years taxation has been 
reduced practically one-third. The credit of 
the country is now fully established. 

The whole Sudan is a vast territory of 
Central Africa with undefined boundaries. 
What is now known as the Egyptian Sudan is 
Nubia in its wildest extent, from Assouan to 
Dongola, and thence to equatorial Africa. 

The various tribes, mostly active and warlike, are 
Mohammedans in religion, and till 1820 were ruled 
by their own chiefs. perf the next half-century, 
Egypt obtained control of the provinces lying west 
and south of Khartum. The rule in Egypt in the 
Sudan, was interrupted in 1882 by the revolt of 
the Mahdi, who, with his successor as the Khalifa, 
held the country for about sixteen years. It was 
in 1896 that the Anglo-Egyptian army commenced 
operations for the recovery of the lost provinces. 
Two years later the Khalifa was overthrown and in 
1899 he was slain in battle. The Sudan has been 
divided into six provinces, viz., Khartum, Dongola, 
Berber, Kassala, Sennar, and Fashoda; and into 
three administrative districts, viz., Wadi Halfa, 
Suakin, and Fachoda. 

What is to be the future of the Sudan? An 
English traveler, Mr. F. F. Chadwick, says 
that while, since the defeat of the Mahdi by 
Kitchener, the progress has been great, it is 
still lacking in many vital matters. 

More population, railways, irrigation and admin- 
istrative officials are needed. Internal revenue 
does not cover expenses, and the Egyptian taxpayer 
contributes something over $1,000,000 to the sup- 
port of the Sudan. n outlet to the sea at Suakin 
is the most ee necessity just now, for the 
present freight rates to Alexandria stifle. trade. 
Coal sells at from $20 to $30 a ton, but there have 
been traces found of a deposit south of Khartum. 
The college at Khartum, where Sudanese are taught 
to be able to take posts under the government, will 
do good work. It is difficult to govern when the 
agency of government is foreign. The question of 
transportation is the most vital. Once railways 
are built, development will be rapid. With con- 
tinued peace and content, the Sudan will make rapid 
strides, 
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Belgium, on the defensive re- 
specting the charges of corpor- 
ation cruelties to Kongo natives, 
has been trying through the Brussels press 
and by declarations in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to demonstrate that it is assailed by “‘a 
frothy pomp of words.” 


The Independence Belge denies the truthfulness 
of the accusations made by British writers and 
others that the Berlin Treaty of 1885, by which the 
Kongo Free State was placed under the suzerainty 
of Belgium, has been ignored by the maintenance of 
slavery. The old Arabian slave trade has been 
almost entirely broken up and the system of forced 
labor under Belgian authorities is radically different 
from slavery. Laborers are regularly paid for their 
services. The establishment of a judicial system 
has not been neglected, as is claimed. The rights of 
natives are duly protected. Belgium “has scrupu- 
lously held to the conventions of the Berlin Treaty; 
it has successfully battled against slavery; it has 
destroyed the alcohol traffic; it has assured to all 
flags free entry into the interior.” The New York 
Herald prints a communication from M. N. Cito, 
who recently finished the building of a railway from 
Matadi to Stanley Pool and who says that ‘‘ jealousy 
and a desire for individual profit are, in my opinion, 
the impelling causes of the attacks on the Govern- 
ment of the Kongo Free State.”” The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and other American papers have 
published editorials taking this view of the matter. 


The London Spectator declares that the 
Belgian monopolies in Kongo have not only 
been illegally created but that they have 
‘re-established slavery.”’ By the adoption of 
the ‘‘monstrous proposition”’ that the rubber 
growth belongs to the Belgians and not to the 
natives, ‘‘the injury to British trade is great, 
but the scandalous wrong to the natives is 
ten times worse. Slavery is simply re- 
established. If the civilized world is not to 
allow the work of centuries to be undone, it 
must act.” 


The Spectator says that the right to create 
monopolies was surrendered when, by the arrange- 
ments of the Berlin Treatyin 1885, all nations alike 
were allowed to trade in the Free State, but that the 
real question at issue is not the grant of monopolies 
to traders, but the tacit permission which accom- 
panies them to oppress the people in ways incon- 
sistent either with humanity or civilization for the 
sake of gain. ‘If the monopolists will earn their 
profits without oppressing the natives, the oppcsi- 
tion of Europe will be reduced from a cry of horror 
to a mere complaint that there is not sufficient 
freedom of trade.” 

The proposal of the British Government, under 
the influence of Sir John Gorst, Sir Charles Dilke, 
and others, to communicate with the signatories of 
the Berlin Treaty prompted the report that Belgium 
would abandon the project of annexing thé Kongo 
Free State because of the attitude of Great Britain 
and other powers. The privilege of annexation 
was granted by a convention in 1890, and was to 
become operative in ten years. The date was 
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reached on the ath of June. When, in 1885, the 
Free State was made a sovereign power under Bel- 
ium, its resources were unknown, and Russia, 

rance, Germany, and England were glad to let 
Belgium undertake the suzerainty of the region. 
Should Belgium now be dispossessed, it is antici- 
pated that complications would develop among the 
powers. 


German Africa consists of Togo- 
land, Kamerun, German South- 
west Africa, and German East 
Africa, a total area of over nine hundred 
thousand square miles. Cotton growing is 
now being undertaken on a large scale in 
West Africa, particularly in German territory. 
It is under the supervision of American 
experts. 

The experiment began in Togoland, three years 
ago, with men and machinery from Tuskegee. It 
is now reported that about seventy thousand pounds 
of cotton have been shipped to Germany and sold 
at an average price of little less than five cents a 
pound. The fiber is said to be about equal in qual- 
ity to middling American, though some of it is 
decidedly superior to that grade. The time may be 
distant when African and other plantations will 
approximate the yields of American fields, but the 

ew York Tribune remarks that it may as well be 
recognized that the coming of that time is possible, 
and perhaps inevitable. 


GERMAN 
AFRICA 


The British South African Asso- 
ciation, founded shortly after 
the Jamieson raid, ‘‘continues,”’ 
says the London Outlook, ‘‘in unabated vigor, 
a career of which not even its enemies can deny 
the usefulness and distinction.’’ It has for its 
object ‘‘to work for equal rights for all white 
men south of the Zambesi, and forthesupremacy 
of the suzerain power or Imperial factor, with 
all due recognition of local and independent 
rule.’ The Duke of Westminster has suc- 
ceeded Lord Windsor in the presidency of the 
association. , 

The question of black men’s rights is assum- 
ing large proportions in South Africa. Great 
Britain’s ‘‘Southern problem”’ is likely to 
prove even more perplexing than that of the 
United States. 

The blacks in South Africa outnumber the whites 
five to one, and the disproportion is likely to be 
considerably increased by the importation of black 
laborers from Central and West Africa, unless there 
is a large influx of whites. Major Sir Hamilton 
Goold Adams, Lieutenant-Governor of the Orange 
River Colony, who has recently been in Canada, 
says that the Colony is receiving many immigrant 
artisans and British farmers. British and Boers 
are working peacefully side by side, but the Boers 
are watching the attitude of the former toward the 
natives, and are ready to make trouble in case the 
franchise is extended to the blacks. The new 
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Transvaal government appears to be identifying 
itself with the desires and traditions of the Boers, 
excluding the Kaffirs from the franchise and honor- 
ing holidays that are dear to the Boers. The right 
of suffrage is to be held only by white British sub- 
jects, but naturalization is open to white foreigners, 

Lord Milner, whose reputation for statesmanship 
depends on the resettlement of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies, ‘‘rejects entirely,’’ says the 
London Spectator, ‘‘the idea of any inherent equal- 
ity between the civilized and the uncivilized, and 
declares that the civilized must rule; but he rejects 
also the idea that color is to be in any way the 
evidence of civilization. That, he says, is ‘a rotten 
and indefensible ground’ of distinction. He would 
not give the black man the vote, for a settlement 
on that matter has been expressly reserved ‘for 
decision by future Legislatures to be exclusively 
elected by white men;’ and he always intends the 
whites to rule, but they must rule ‘by the right of a 
superior civilization,’ and therefore, ‘when one 
black man in a thousand raises himself to the level 
of the white, he must be accorded the privileges of 


the white.’ That points, of course, to a future 
suffrage based, at least as regards blacks, upon 
education.” 


The Cape Colony Parliament opened on 
June 5, and the Governor, Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson, stated that the session was called 
to ratify the recent customs convention drawn 
up at Bloemfontein by representatives of the 
five South African colonies, under which there 
is to be a ten per cent. preference in favor of 
Great Britain and reciprocating colonies. 


On the 16th, the Premier, Sir John Gordon 
Sprigg, referred in terms of warm approval to 
Colonial Secretary Chamberlain’s preferential tariff 
proposals. He said that, though he himself had 
always been an ardent adherent of free trade, he was 
bound to admit that there was something greater 
than free trade, namely, the consolidation of the 
empire. These remarks were cheered on both sides 
of the House. 


The uprising against the British in Somali- 
land by the Mohammedan tribesmen under 
the Mad Mullah remains no less serious than 
heretofore. 


Tidings from Aden, Arabia, in mid-June indicated 
that the British lines of communication between 
Berbera and Bohotle were threatened by the forces 
of the Mullah. About 14,000 Abyssinians were in 
co-operation with the British troops. Later word 
stated that General Manning and Colonel Cobbe had 
effected a junction at Bohotle. The Mullah’s forces 
seem to have been held in check, but the British 
situation was described as precarious. It is re- 
ported that Major-General Egerton, who has been 
in command of the Punjab frontier in India since 
1889, has been appointed to supersede General 
Manning in command of the operations in Somali- 
land. With King Menelik of Abyssinia as an ally, 
with the Italians ‘‘ benevolent, if lethargic,’’ and in 

ossession of most of the wells, it is thought that the 
British have a good prospect of suppressing the 
revolt, but the campaign may be a long and costly 
one. 
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TRANSMITTING WRITING BY WIRE 


An instrument of rather remarkable char- 
acter has just been patented by a young 
inventor, Ernst Karl Gruhn. This instru- 
ment is called a ‘‘telechirograph,’’ a device to 
transmit over an ordinary telephone wire the 
written message, reproducing every trait and 
peculiarity of the sender’s handwriting. Says 
the Brooklyn Eagle: 


The telechirograph is to the telephone what the 
telautograph promised to be to the telegraph when 
it startled the world with its possibilities. But it is, 
while the telautograph merely promised to be. 
While the latter has so far proved of little practical 
value, because it has not as yet conquered distance, 
at least not any distance worth the conquering, the 
telechirograph has been used successfully over a 
200-mile circuit, and there seems no logical reason 
why it should not be used with equal success over a 
2,000-mile circuit, when such a one comes into 
general commercial use. 

The transmitter is enough on the principle of the 
telephone to be easily understood by the people. It 
consists of a metallic pencil holder, to which are 
connected two wires, each being part of an inde- 
pendent closed electric circuit. When not in use, 
the pencil lies in a rest which opens a switch, 
breaking both circuits—very much as the “‘receiver”’ 
hangs in a rest on the ordinary telephone, and by its 
weight opens the switch and breaks the current. 
When taken out of the rest, the switch is closed, and 
the current thus set in motion lights a small incan- 
descent lamp in the receiving instrument, and the 
apparatus is then ready for use. 

In the end of the metallic pencil is placed an 
ordinary piece of pencil lead, which plays slightly in 
and out. The writing may be done on any pad or 
piece of paper that is handy. The pressure of the 
pencil on it in writing closes an electric circuit in the 
metallic interior of the pencil holder. For con- 
venience there is an arrangement such as tradesmen 
use in writing purchase slips, which shows a square 
of paper in a tablet or slate, on which the desired 
message may be written. The up-and-down motion 
of the pencil in writing sets in action what elec- 
tricians call the ordinate current, and the left-to- 
right motion starts the so-called abscissa or hori- 
zontal-motion current. 

In the ordinary motion of the hand in writing, 
both currents are called into play in a greater or less 
degree. If the pencil is placed at the extreme top 
of the pad, the minimum degree of intensity in the 
ordinate current is produced, and if placed at the 
bottom of the pad, the maximum degree of intensity. 
Similarly, if the pencil be pressed on the extreme left 
of the pad, the minimum degree of intensity in the 
abscissa current, and the maximum if pressed on the 
extreme right of the pad. The currents thus 
affected are what are known as closed or continuous, 
being the same as used in the telephone, as dis- 
tinguished from the open circuits used in the Morse 
telegraph. 


So much for the transmitter. In the receiver 
there is a small mirror supported on three points, 
two of which are movable, so that the mirror can be 
turned or rocked at any angle. In the back of 
the mirror are two magnets, controlled respectively 
by the horizontal and vertical motion currents above 
described. The light from the lamp passed through 
a concentrating lens produces a compact bundle or 
pencil of light rays, which fall on the mirror. The 
mirror, in response to the magnets, moves in exact 
correspondence with the movements of the pencil at 
the other end. The ray of light deflected upon a 
strip of sensitized photographic paper follows the 
movements of the writer's hand and produces on 
the sensitized film an exact facsimile of the pencil 
markings at the transmitting instrument. 

When the message is completed, the metallic 
pencil is put back in its rest at the transmitting 
instrument and the circuit is broken. In the re- 
ceiving instrument the light goes out and an electric 
motor operated by an independent battery in the 
receiving instrument is set in motion. This motor 
operates a train of wheels or rollers which draw the 
portion of the film written upon by the light ray 
through a developing bath and out again through a 
pair of rubber drying rolls, so that the completed 
message is delivered about thirty-five seconds after 
the sender replaces the metallic pencil in its rest. 
The entire apparatus is contained in a polished 
hardwood box 13x13x15 inches. 

Also, it does not confine itself to reproducing 
writing. It reproduces drawing as well. One sees 
in fancy some Sherlock Holmes of the future, de- 
siring to advise his lieutenant to watch for a certain 
criminal, sitting down in front of the transmitter 
and drawing a picture of said criminal, that his 
lieutenant may know at once the appearance of the 
man for whom he is to watch. Particularly, one 
sees the energetic newspaper artist, who knows 
that the mail will not deliver his sketch ‘‘in time for 
the first edition,’’ or who even knows that he cannot 
himself reach the office in time, sitting down before a 
telechirograph and telephoning in his picture—‘‘by 
our artist on the spot.” Of course it needs devel- 
opment, but it seems to be capable of almost un- 
limited development. 


POLONIUM, THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC SENSATION 


The wonder of radium is still before us: 
and now up comes a new element—at least 
new from the newspaper standpoint, As a 
matter of fact it is quite as old as radium, 
having been discovered almost at the same 
time and by the same persons—Professor and 
Madame Curie. Likeradium it is a constituent 
of pitchblende and has many characteristics 
similar to that element. The cause of the 
present interest in polonium is due largely to 
certain experiments recently conducted by 
Prof. W. Markwald before the Chemical 
Congress at Berlin. Since then the papers 
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have been taken up with articles making all 
manner of claims for the new element, the 
most persistent of which is that it will cure 
blindness. Concerning this element Electricity 
says: 

Scientists as yet understand too little of the 
marvelous properties of this new element to ven- 
ture more than vague predictions of what spheres 
of future usefulness it may fill, but it is not im- 
probable that it may be found to perform the 
present functions of the so-called Roentgen or 
X-rays far more powerfully and without the some- 
what cumbrous apparatus now essential to their 
use. In a much higher degree even than radium 
it possesses the property of shining in the dark, 
and although it is known that actual particles 
infinitesimally small are being shot out from it 
continually—a fact which is proved by magnetic 
experiments—this strange substance does not seem 
to exhaust itself nor to lose its luminous power 
with the passage of time. Here, therefore, is a hint, 
at least, of the future possibility of a constant and 
a illuminant generated without heat or com- 
justion. 

Polonium is more valuable than radium, and 
Professor Curie himself, who has a chemically pure 
specimen of radium not larger than a buckshot 
ard weighing less than half a grain, would not 
sell it for $20,000. 

At the meeting in Berlin, Professor Markwald 
exhibited a bit of polonium weighing 15-100 of 
a grain, which was produced from two tons of 
uranium at a cost of $75. He then proceeded 
to give a marvelous exhibition of the powers 
of his speck of polonium. It intercepted a strong 
current of electricity passing through the air from 
the generator to the receiver, the air ceasing to 
be a conductor for the flashes. The room was 
then darkened, and pieces of barium platinum, and 
zinc-blende, placed near the polonium, glowed 
with a bright greenish light. There is no doubt 
that the discovery of polonium is a most valu- 
able one, although no one can sayas yet how itcan 
be adapted to practical use. 


THE “TELEPH6T ” 


There have been many attempts at taking 
photographs at distances of several miles. 
Of course photography has long been used in 
connection with astronomy. But the instru- 
ments have been heavy and expensive. An 
invention called the ‘‘Telephot’’ seems to have 
solved the problem of weight and expense and 
at the same time appears to be practical and 
successful. Dr. A. Gradenwitz speaks of this 
instrument in The Scientific American. 

An interesting communication on telephotography 
was read before last year’s Congressof Swiss Nat- 
uralists, by Mr. A. Vautier-Dufour. The author 
has experimented in this field for many years past, 
and is keenly alive to objections urged against 
telephotography. He has, however, obtained ex- 
cellent results by means of a telescope, the ob- 
jective of which has a focal distance as great as 
2.40 m. The eyeglass was removed so that the 
image was formed at the focus of the objective. 
The author hence inferred that this process would 


best suit his purpose. The only drawback was 
the difficulty of carrying so cumbrous an appa- 
ratus about. With the assistance of the Geneva 
astronomer, Scheer, the problem was solved. Both 
constructed an apparatus with an objective 16 cm. 
in diameter, and 2.40 m. in focal length, the latter 
being reduced to the third part of its value by in- 
serting two plane mirrors between the objective 
and the plate. The losses by reflection of these 
mirrors did not exceed 5 percent. Exposures of 10 
seconds were required when yellow screens and 
orthochromatical plates were used, while without 
a screen excellent snap shots could be taken with 
exposures of about 1-75 sec. The total length of 
the apparatus was only 33 inches. 

Telephotography in its new form is likely to 
prove useful both for scientific and industrial pur- 
poses, as well as in warfare. The physicist will 
be able to photograph any phenomenon visible 
at the extreme horizon, such as mirages, etc., as 
well as those which he could not approach himself 
without danger, such as, for instance, volcanic 
eruptions. The naturalist may now safely observe 
wild animals and photograph them from a dis- 
tance. The amateur astronomer will be in a posi- 
tion to take splendid views of the principal heavenly 
bodies. The explorer of Arctic regions will ob- 
serve, by means of the “Telephot,’ distant and 
inaccessible points. Archzologists and architects 
will use the apparatus to fix on the photographic 
plate buildings and monuments too distant to be 
taken with an ordinary apparatus. Military and naval 
officers will be able to observe and to study the 
movements of the enemy (the apparatus may in 
fact be well used as a re Morey finally, all topo- 

aphical measurements will highly profit by this 
ingenious apparatus, 


THE NEW ARMY RIFLE 


The new Springfield rifle which has been 
formally adopted by the Secretary of War is 
to be given not only to the army but to the 
navy and eventually to the militia. This will 
mean a uniformity of weapon—a thing long 
desired. The New York Tribune thus details 


the virtues of the new gun: 

This rifle, which has just triumphed in the most 
ingenious tests that could be devised by a board of 
infantry and cavalry officers, uses a rimless car- 
tridge. The weight of the bullet is 220 grains, and 
that of the powder charge is 44.5 grains. The 
powder pressure is 42,000 pounds to the square inch, 
and the muzzle velocity is 2,300 feet asecond. The 
rifling in the barrel makes one turn in eight inches. 
The magazine can be charged from a clip by in- 
serting either end of the clip in a seat in the rear 
of the receiver, and by forcing the cartridges 
from it directly into the magazine by pressure of 
the right thumb on the top of the cartridge. The 
clip is ejected by the forward motion of the bolt. 
The gun can be used as a single loader with the 
magazine empty, and if the magazine is partly 
empty it can be filled by the insertion of single 
cartridges. 

The experimental rifle, with the 24-inch barrel 
and rod bayonet, weighs two pounds less than the 
United States magazine rifle, model of 1898, the 
present service arm, with its bayonet and bayonet 
scabbard. The penetration in pine of the former, 
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up to and including 1500 yards, is about 50 per 
cent. greater than that of the latter; and the ac- 
curacy of the former is 14 per cent. greater at 500 
yards, 4.6 per cent. greater at 1000 yards, and also 
greater at 1500 yards than that of the latter. The 
use of the clip and the change in the cartridge 
increase the weight of 100 rounds three-quarters of 
a pound. 

In an extensive test made of rapid firing at 100 
yards, marksmen kneeling or prone, a general 
average of twelve shots a minute gave an advan- 
tage to the new gun over the service weapon of 9.3 
per cent. in rapidity and 18.6 per cent. of hits. 

In a series of experiments in firing at the regula- 
tion shields for 3-inch field gun and for a Gatling 
gun, it was shown that the new rifle, with a muzzle 
velocity of 2300 feet a second, was much more 
effective than the present service arm. 


THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH TYPEWRITER 

The Manchester Guardian gives an interest- 
ng interview with L. Kamm, the inventor of 
a typewriter which receives and prints wireless 
messages. 

I cannot do better than begin by giving you 
proof positive of my invention; and at once he 
showed me one of his instruments in one room, 
upon which he dispatched a message, and then, 
taking me to another room, he showed me the 
message printed. In appearance the ‘“‘zerograph”’ 
is like an ordinary typewriter, but of simpler con- 
struction, with a keyboard figured with the signs 
of the letters and numerals, which can be printed 
cr telegraphed to any number of instruments. 
‘*Each instrument,’ said Mr. Kamm, “is at once 
a receiver and a transmitter, enabling operators 
to converse with one another in writing, and thus 
obviating misunderstandings, which are apt to 
occur in telephonic communications. Although 
I have only at present sent messages from one 
room to another in my workshop, I intend shortly 
to set up an instrument in my house at Highgate, 
from which my wife will send me messages here 
in Powell Street. I shall thus demonstrate its 
ability for long-distance communications. In fact, 
I expect to send messages to any distance that 
ether waves will carry. My machine is always 
ready for immediate use, and as there is no mech- 
anism which requires to be wound up as a prelim- 
inary in order to obtain synchronism, the operator 
has both hands free for manipulation. 

‘‘Further,”’ Mr. Kamm continued, ‘‘it has an 
advantage which from a military point of view 
is of inestimable value. Messages cannot be 
picked up, for in sending a message you are sending 
two ether waves which allow you a choice of fifty- 
six signs, and these are given direct print, either 
as letters or figures. Absolute secrecy is thus ob- 
tained, The only way to intercept messages 
would” be toemploy a similiar instrument, which 
would have to be synchronised to the same degree 
as the transmittin: instrument. Lastly,’ he said, 
‘these machines will receive their messages (which 
are. given at present at a speed of twenty-five 
words a minute) without anybody being present, 
and would thus be of great advantage in a signal 
box, as the signalman will receive clearly printed 
instructions should he be absent at the time 
that the message is sent to him. Nor will the 
machines,” he continued, ‘work only without 
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wires. I gave a lecture in Paris before the Society 
of Civil Engineers, of which I am a member, during 
which I sent messages to Brussels, where another 
instrument had been set up in the Bourse, while 
telephonic communication was actually going on 
over the same wires. I have shown my invention 
to the German Emperor, and have sent messages 
also between Berlin and Frankfort and between 
London and Leamington. The cost of a single pair 
of these instruments for wireless telegraphy would 
be about £250, which is not much when you con- 
sider the great advantages you can get from them. 
In particular, people living some way out of a town 
in the country would find them of the geatest ser- 
vice, while of course for business purposes they 
are invaluable. The zerograph,” said Mr. Kamm, 
in conclusion, ‘‘has passed satisfactorily the prac- 
tical tests of several Governments, including the 
British, and has been tried on long wires and on 
short wires, on copper wires and on steel wires, 
and on one composed of lengths of iron, phospor 
bronze, and the remainder underground.” 


A NEW INVENTION FOR WAR 


A new and important function has been 
added to the already deadly shell—visibility 
of its flight at night. By meansof a torch at- 
tached to the base of the shell, it is possible 
to watch it throughout its entire course, and 
to see clearly the exact point at which it strikes. 
With the automatic guns now fast coming 
into general use and firing one-pounder shells 
at the rate of four shots a second, a practically 
continuous stream of fire is thrown, which 
can be directed like water from a hose, with- 
out using the sights of the gun and without 
knowing the range, says Harper’s Weekly. 


The illuminated shell was invented and developed 
by Mr. J. B. Semple, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
who owns all the patents, and it has been taken up 
for extensive tests by both the Army and Navy 
of the United States, as well as those of England, 
Germany and France. 

Although much of practical value was learned 
from the naval battles of the Spanish war, there 
was no opportunity to prove the effectiveness of 
the modern torpedo-boat in the hands of daring 
and competent men. In repelling the attacks of 
these fleet little vessels, it is easy to imagine how 
difficult is the work of the gunner, when suddenly 
the search-light of the battle-ship “picks up’”’ an 
incoming torpedo-boat, where but a moment before 
the sea was blank. There is no time to find the 
range or elevate the sights. The swiftly moving 
destroyer must be hit, and hit hard, before it 
reaches the 800-yard mark, where it will discharge 
its first 18-inch Whitehead. 

The time allowed the gunner in which to strike 
some vital part is a little over one minute. Behind 
him are the lives of 600 men, his own life, a four- 
million-dollar battle-ship and the cause for which 
he is fighting; in front is the desperate destroyer 
certain of accomplishing its end unless stopped 
before it gets too close. 

The knowledge of the result if he fails, the short 
time, the suddenness with which he is called into 
action, all tend to make his work extremely diffi- 
cult. The combined attack of several destroyers 
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at once would, under present conditions, prove 
almost impossible to resist. It is for these emer- 
gencies, when accuracy and extreme rapidity of 
fire are demanded, that the illuminated shell is 
expected to be most effective. 

Exhaustive tests by the army have shown that 
by its aid field batteries can go into action at night 
without any previous knowledge of the range, and 
that it promotes the effectiveness of fire from 
coast artillery by showing the exact trajectory of 
the shell, the drift by the wind, and the amount 
of “lead” necessary to strike a swiftly moving 
vessel at long range. Without the data gained by 
watching the flight of the first shell the correction 
for wind and speed of a moving target would be 
largely a matter of guess, and while the range can 
be correctly given and the sights accurately set, 
it still requires uniform velocity of the shell for 
accurate work. 


ARE METALS ALIVE?” 


A rather interesting set of experiments 
which belong to romance of science have re- 
cently been undertaken in Germany. These 
experiments are meant to show certain char- 
acteristics of metals which heretofore have 
not been known or understood. The prin- 
cipal investigators have been Professor Heyn, 
Dr. Bechhold and Professor Bredig. According 
tothese gentlemen, metals may be infected with 
disease, may be poisoned, and may suffer 
structural changes which lead to the question: 
Is a metal an inorganic body? The New York 
Sun gives the following account of Dr. Bech- 
hold’s conclusions: 

_ There are many organic and inorganic substances 
in which sharp changes of temperature produce 
changes of structure, or, as scientists put it, which 
assume new phases under such changed conditions. 

This alteration of form or structure can be pro- 
duced suddenly if the temperature point necessa: 
for alteration is very decidedly overstepped. But if 
the temperature does not go far above or below the 
alteration point, it is necessary generally to intro- 
duce an artificial impulse to consummate the change. 

It is possible, for instance, under certain circum- 
stances to cool water to a temperature well below 
freezing point, and still it will not solidify into ice 
until a crystal of ice is introduced. Then it begins 
to form ice crystals at once and soon is solid. 

Pure glycerine cannot be frozen by ordinary 
means, even if they produce temperatures as low as 
20 degrees below zero, until a bit of glycerine that 
has already been frozen is introduced. But as soon 
as this crystal of frozen glycerine is in, the rest of the 
glycerine, which has been so stubborn until then, be- 
comes docile and begins to freeze. For some time past 
the process has been technically called vaccination, 
because the term was so apt and convenient; but 
until the present day no one suspected how much 
truth lay in the accidental name for the process. Yet 
this process is nothing more or less than inoculatin 
an inorganic substance with crystals in order to bree 
in it the condition of crystallization which is the 
necessary first step to lead to freezing. And the 
conversion of iron to steel is only a series of processes 
of crystallization. 


* tribute which is called life. 
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Now recently a strange thing in metallurgy 
happened. A ship was loaded with Banca tin in 
the Straits and oink for a northern port in Europe. 
When it arrived there, and the work of unloading 
the valuable cargo began, the merchants to whom it 
was consigned were amazed and dismayed to 
discover that the entire shipment had actually 
crumbled into dust. Here was a mystery. Fora 
long time no one could solve it. Years ago it would 
have been dismissed finally with the statement that 
there must have been a flaw or a fault in the tin. 
But the flaw theory had become unsatisfactory. 

Then Professor Bredig came out with agg my 2mm 
that he had made in a church in Silesia. The pic- 
tures showed the remnants of organ pipes, most of 
them full of queer, rege | holes. hole pipes 
had vanished absolutely. There was no rust, and 
all investigation failed to show any other of the 
causes that are known as destroyers of metal. All 
investigators at last confessed themselves nonplussed 
until Professor Bredig, who had made a study of the 
new theories of the diseases of metals, found a 
wound—a genuine open wound—in a pipe; and his 
careful, accurate and rigid experiments furnished 
the convincing proof that this wound had infected 
the entire series of pipes with a creeping disease. 

Scarcely had he finished his investigations in the 
Silesian church before a coincidence enabled him 
to extend his experiments and at the same time 
obtain additional proof of the correctness of his 
previous findings. He was asked to inspect the great 
tin roof of the Council House of Rothenbure. Arrived 
there, he was informed that several years ago the 
roof, although it had been attended to carefully, 
painted regularly, and kept perfectly free from 
rust, had begun to crumble away. © one could 
imagine what caused it. Professor Bredig soon dis- 
covered a center of infection. And he was able not 
only to trace the gradual progress of the infec- 
tion over the Council House roof, but to show 
where the disease had actually spread to a tin roof 
nearby. 

Now, if metals can be thus infected with disease, 
it follows that they can be inoculated as organic 
substances can be. And as science has gradu- 
ally built a bridge between animal life and plant 
life, so it appears possible now to find a bridge 
between the lower phases of plant life and the so- 
called inorganic or dead world. 

To the layman the fact that metals can be treated 
indefinitely by heat without destruction, seems 
naturally to prove that they can possess the at- 
But the whole course 
of plant life depends on temperature and its changes, 
and temperature affects all animals, including man, 
even producing illness and death when the changes 
are sudden. n other words, as gradual and normal 
changes of temperature affect animal and plant life 
normally, so they do metals; and abrupt and ab- 
normal changes of temperature change the struc- 
tural form of each. 

Professor Heyn has been studying the changes in 
iron under all grades of temperature, and he holds 
that the metal passes through various stages of 
disease that produce structural changes just as 
cells change in form, size and position in the forms 
commonly called organic. e heated copper in 
order to find why that metal suffers from overheat- 
ing, and his conclusion is that it becomes poisoned 
with copper protoxide, which so sickens it that its 
structure changes and partially breaks down, 
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Pope Leo XIII might justly be regarded as 
the last great man of the nineteenth century. 
The contemporary of Bismarck and Gladstone, 
and the one to rule longest from the Pontifical 
chair with the exception of Pius IX, won the 
love of his religious subjects and the admiration 
and respect of all non-Romanists by his 
devotion to the Church, and by his conciliatory 
attitude to the political questions which 
affected the Vatican. For many years virtu- 
ally a prisoner in the Vatican, he has exercised 
an influence wielded by no other man of modern 
times. The supreme head of the Roman Church, 
he has been regarded by many as the direct 
descendant of St. Peter, and the only Vicar of 
God on earth. While such is only a matter of 
faith, and held only by that branch of the 
Church which he represented it is not too much 
to say that his life has fully realized the ex- 
ample of Christian faith and piety. 

Gioachino Pecci (Leo XIII) was born in the 
little town of Corpineto, Italy, in 1810—a 
town famous as the birthplace of four other 
Popes. The Pecci are an old and illustrious 
family of Vienna, and in the middle of the 
thirteenth century they wielded great power 
inthecountry. When only a boy, young Pecci, 
under the tutelage of the Jesuits, became a 
Latin scholar of note. He was early sent to 
Rome and gained further scholastic distinction 
there in the Roman college, the Sapienza and 
the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics. While at 
Rome he fell under the influence of the famous 
Cardinal Odescalchi, and determined to take 
up holy orders. He was ordained a priest in 


1837, and was appointed one of the domestic , 


chaplains to Pope Gregory. From now on the 
career of Pecci was rapid, and marked by honors 
and appointments of prominence in the Church. 
In 1838 he was sent to govern the Delegatione 
(province) of Benevento, and from there was 
later transferred to Perugia. In 1843 he was 
sent to Brussels as nuncio to Belgium, and at 
the same time he was created Archbishop of 
Damiata. Pecci was made Bishop of Perugia 
in 1846, and seven years later he was created 
a Cardinal. He succeeded Cardinal de Angelis 
as Camerlengo or High Chamberlain of the 
Roman Church in 1877. Upon the death of 
Pius IX in 1878 he was elected to the Papacy, 
and assumed the title of Leo XIII. 


The enlightened policy of Leo XJII, and his 
diplomatic tact and skill, have won the admira- 
tion of all. Toward the Italian government, 
and on the great question of temporal power, 
his attitude has been reserved and dignified. 
His attitude to the Quirinal is briefly traced 
by Prof. Maurice Egan as follows: 

‘‘Leo XIII became Pope at a time when the 
papacy seemed to have lost its power and 
prestige. And yet, as the circumstances 
show, it had lost neither. The Pope had 
ceased to be king over a handful of Italians 
in a city which was rapidly being vandalized 
by land-grabbers and builders of cheap houses; 
but Leo XIII forced himself to be more and 
more recognized as an essential influence. 
The boast that the successor of St. Peter 
existed only by permission of the Italian 
Parliament carried its own denial. He did not 
for a moment of his pontificate surrender the 
smallest of his prerogatives as an independent 
sovereign. As well might the Federal Govern- 
ment, had Washington been captured by the 
Confederate troops during the Civil War, 
have acknowledged the Jurisdiction of Jeffer- 
son Davis. The Pope sent out ambassadors 
and received them, and. as Sir Charles Dilke 
says, the apparatus of diplomacy in the 
Vatican was the most complete apparatus in 
the world. The political aspect of Italy has 
changed in a hundred ways since Leo began 
his reign: that of the Vatican has not changed.” 

His diplomatic skill became evident during 
his negotiations with Bismarck, in his dealings 
with Spain, and his friendly relations with 
Republican France, in spite of the recent 
troubles in that country in connection with 
the Religious Orders. The Church in America 
has also been a subject of his care. 

In 1887 the Pope’s jubilee, marking the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance to the 
priesthood, was observed with great pomp 
and splendor. Upon that occasion he was 
the recipient of many costly gifts, and Gounod 
wrote a musical composition especially for the 
event. 

The Pope has enjoyed a yearly income, ac- 
cording to reports, of some 7,500,000 lire, of 
which he has kept for his own expenses only 
1,000,000. Of the balance, 700,000 lire were at 
the disposal of the Cardinals, but only of those 
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who resided in Rome. Over 400,000 lire were 
distributed among the poor dioceses. The 
remainder was used by the Secretary of State, 
for foreign business, and for the salaries of. 
those attached to the Vatican. Of his own 
money, the Pope has employed large sums for 
his private charities and for the purchase of 
art treasures and presents to sovereigns and 
other rulers. 

During the cares and duties necessary to his 
office, the Pope 
found time to 
engage in those 
literary pleasures 
and pursuits of 
which he was so 
fond. His Latin 
compositions and 
poems are num- 
erous. In his en- 
cyclicals or mes- 
sages could easily 
be traced his in- 
dividuality and 
his love of liter- 
ary grace. 

The present 
year, the Pope 
celebrated his 
ninety-third 
birthday, and 
the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of 
his accession to 
the Pontifical 
chair, which 
equaled the 
‘‘vears of Peter.” 

There have 
been many Popes. 
Their careers, 
however, have 
not all been 
alike. Some 
wielded tremen- 
dous power as in 
the old days of 
the Holy Roman 
Empire. Others, like Pope Leo, were com- 
pelled to bow before the will of temporal 
force. Some indeed brought little credit to 
the high office which they filled. Others, again, 
were pious and mighty forces in the interest 
of Romanism. Around the persons of all have 
ever existed an atmosphere of royalty, whether 
crowning a Charlemagne or receiving the peti- 
tions and supplications of the humble in the 
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confined quarters of the Vatican. A retinue 
composed of cardinals, a Papal Guard com- 
prising many of the Roman nobility, and the 
Swiss soldiers, have lent to their persons at 
least the externals of pomp and power. 

When the election of a new Pope shall be an- 
nounced to the world, urbi et orbi, interest 
will naturally center upon his attitude to 
the Italian government and the question of 
the temporal power of the Church. Will he 
be compromising 
or not to the 
Quirinal? The 
result of his atti- 
tude will be of 
vital interest to 
the peace of 
Europe. 

The cardinal 
the conclave may 
elect can hardly 
hope to rival the 
achievements of 
Leo XIII. His 
situation will be 
even more diffi- 
cult than that of 
his predecessor,as 
a united Italy is 
still strong and 
as the concordat 
with France may 
be easily abol- 
ished by reason 
of the great 
power wielded by 
the anti-clericals 


in Paris. 

Great and 
numerous eulo- 
gies have been 
heaped upon 
Pope Leo. And 


these have been 
in every way 
deserved. But it 
must not be for- 
gotten that the 
man attained prominence mainly by reason of 
the great power which he represented—the 
Roman Church—perhaps the greatest institu- 
tion in the history of the world. Although its 
temporal power has diminished, its spiritual 
force has not lessened, and the great men who 
have represented it have been representative 
of the institution. Among them Pope Leo 
XIII holds an honored, revered place. 
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The higher education of woman 
has long been a subject of count- 
less polemics. Among many ar- 
guments urged against it, the most telling 
was the one that claimed that woman on ac- 
count of her sex could not stand the advanced 
research work of the seminary orthelaboratory. 
The case of Madame Curie singularly refutes 
the generality of the contention. This gifted 
and accomplished woman, in collaboration with 
her no less gifted hus- 
band, has_ discovered 
and made known the 
wonderful properties of 
_tadium and polonium 
—two radio-active sub- 
stances which are 
likely to throw new 
light on the funda- 
mental question of the 
relation between mat- 
ter and energy. 
Madame Sklodowska 
Curie is of Polish de- 
scent and was born in 
Warsaw in 1867. Her 
early education was 
obtained in that city. 
In 1891 she went to 
Paris and continued 
her studies at the uni- 
versity there, where in 
time she received her 
master’s degree in 
physics and mathe- 
matics. In 1895 she 
married Professor 
Pierre Curie, who is the 
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Curie has been making investigations of radio- 
active substances for the past four years. Her 
researches were commenced with a study of the 
radiations of uranium, which had previously 
been discovered by M. Becquerel. They 
endeavored to isolate some new radio-active 
substances and to pursue the study of 
them. These studies and researches led to 
the final discoveries which are so intimately 
connected with their name. 

While their re- 
searches have not as 
yet given the definite 
results which they 
confidently expect 
from them, they have, 
nevertheless, given 
rise to a scientific 
movement of an en- 
tirely original char- 
acter. 

That this discovery 
is largely connected 
with feminine endeavor 
speaks well for the 
higher education of 
woman, and for the 
University of Paris, 
where Madame Curie’s 
scientific studies were 
pursued. 

France has always 
been noted for her men 
of science. Among 
such honored names 
as Claude Bernard, 
Cuvier, Pasteur, 
Raoult, Berthelot, 














incumbent of the chair 
of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. The 
following year she passed an examination 
permitting her to become a candidate for a 
professorship in a girls’ college, and in 1g00 she 
was appointed Professor of Physics in the 
State Woman’s Normal School at Sevres. She 
has published several works on physical sub- 
jects and expects shortly to take her doctor’s 
degree at Paris, the highest degree attainable 


in France. 
In collaboration with her husband, Madame 
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Becaquerel, and others, 
that of the Curies 
must henceforth take 
a distinguished place. 

It has been truly and happily said that 
France is heir to the Roman sword and the 
Hellenic chisel. But she is heir to more than 
that. Her love of truth and her zeal for learn- 
ing have given her an enviable position among 
the cultured peoples of the world, and have 
made her heir also to the undying glory of the 
Greek and Roman mind. The Curies have con- 
tributed largely to this phase of her genius. 
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PETER KARAGEORGEVITCH 


At present, interest naturally 
KaRaGcongevircn CeMters upon the new King of 

Servia, Peter Karageorgevitch, 
who has been elevated to the throne by the 
army following the murder of the late king 
and queen and their retinue. 

The present King, who is a descendant of 
the Servian liberator, Kara George, received 
his early education in Belgrade, but upon 
the loss of the throne by his father, and the 
banishment of the family, he became a wan- 
dering royal pretender and a soldier of fortune. 
His career from now on reads like a chapter 
from an historical novel. Going to Paris—the 
home of so many pretenders—he entered the 
military school at St. Cyr, and later the Military 
Staff College. At the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, he entered the Foreign Legion 
and attracted the attention of General Billot 
on account of his gallantry at the battle of 
Orleans. At the end of the war, he sought 
further adventure and service in Herzegovina’s 
struggle for liberty. His marriage to Princess 
Zorka of Montenegro took place later, and the 
couple resided in Paris until the death of his 
wife in 1890, when the Prince went to Geneva 
to live with his three children. He resided 
there until recent events called him to the 
head of his country. 
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Peter Karageorgevitch has ever been enthuw- 
siastic in the national cause of his country, 
and of a greater Servia. It remains to be seen 
whether he can put his dreams into practical 
working order. In a country where minis- 
tries succeed each other with startling rapid- 
ity, and where the army is the dominant factor, 
personal initiative cannot be of much weight. 
The Radicals are the most powerful of the 
political parties, and with their support, if he 
be successful in acquiring it, the King may be 
able to institute and carry out those reforms 
which the country needs. Some reports ac- 
credit to the King strong socialistic tenets— 
tenets rarely in keeping with royal pre- 
rogatives. 

There seems no reason why the new King’s 
régime should not be prosperous. The fact 
that he has two sons assures the perpetuity of 
his line. Roumania has been admirably 
governed for years, and there is no reason why 
tranquillity should not reign equally in Servia. 
The mass of the people are industrious and 
peaceful, and with a wise and firm ruler the 
country should regain that stability in the eyes 
of the political world which makes for internal 
prosperity and public confidence. 

The forthcoming elections in 
PORFIRIO DIAZ Mexico and.the recent state- 
ment of General Porfirio Diaz 
that he would again become a candidate for 
the executive office provided the great mass 
of the Mexican people desired a continuance 
of his rule, bring into added prominence the 
career of this gallant soldier and wise execu- 
tive who more than any other has enabled 
Mexico to attain the proud position that she 
holds to-day. 

Mexico’s early history is darkened with 
the story of foreign and internecine strife. The 
struggles culminating’ in the freedom from 
Spanish rule, the war with France and the 
murder of Maximilian, drove the foreigner 
from the soil and opened the country to 
the rivalry of those who sought to govern 
her. Revolutions were frequent,and not until 
Diaz proclaimed himself President in 1877 
did the beginnings of peace and prosperity 
come to the country. With the exception of 
the interregnum of 1880-84, he has ruled 
ever since—a term of office unprecedented 
among republican governments. 

Porfirio Diaz was born in 1830 in the city 
of Oaxaca and during the rule of Juarez. 
His early ambition was to enter the Church, 
but the war of 1846 with the United States 
turned his thoughts in another direction, and 
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front. He later took up the profession of law. 
When Santa Anna in 1852 ordered a plebiscite, 
Diaz refused to support him and was arrested. 
He managed to escape, however, and joined the 
revolutionists. In 1855, Santa Anna was 
driven from the capital and’ Benito Juarez 
came into power. During his reign occurred 
the trouble with France and the untimely end 
of Maximilian. From then arose the struggles 
between Diaz and Juarez for the presidency, 
attained by the former in 1877, which he has 
held ever since with the exception of the 
interregnum rientioned above. 

Under Diaz, prosperity has come to Mex- 
ico. His reforms and measures in the interest 
of the country have been manifold. The 
population has doubled and the wealth of 
the country has advanced materially. There 
are to-day more than ten thousand miles of 
railroad. Telephones, telegraph, tramways, 
water-supply, and, above all, education, point 
to the policy of the President who has given 
to Mexico free education, free ballot, free 
press and an honest government. Despite his 
years, Porfirio Diaz is still active and unim- 
paired in those mental qualities necessary to a 
great office. It may truly be said of him that 
no man deserves more of his country than he. 
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he entered the army, although not called to the 
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FREDERICK SLEIGH ROBERTS 





The forthcoming visit of Field 
EARL ROBERTS Marshal Earl Roberts, the head 
of the British Army, to this 
country next September, awakens new interest 
in the career of this distinguished and gallant 
English officer, affectionately known as ‘‘Bobs”’ 
to the rank and file of the British army. 
Frederick Sleigh Roberts, the hero of 
Kandahar, was born at Cawnpore, India, in 
1832, a country which he was later to unite 
more strongly to British rule. His education 
was acquired in England, at Eton, Sandhurst 
and Addiscombe. In 1851 he obtained a com- 
mission in the Bengal artillery, and in 1856 he 
was appointed to the staff of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, in which he remained for 
twenty-two years, until he became Quarter- 
master-General of India. During the Indian 
mutiny of 1857-58, he distinguished himself in 
action, both at Lucknow and Cawnpore. For 
these services he received the Victorian Cross. 
The following years brought Roberts into 
further prominence, in the constant warfare 
with the Afghans and other hostile Indian 
tribes, and also in Afghanistan where he was 
prominent at Kabul. In 1880 he fought and 
won the battle of Kandahar. In recognition 
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of his services in this campaign, he was created 
abaronet. After the disaster at Majuba Hill in 
1881, he was appointed Governor of Natal and 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. Arriv- 
ing in Cape Town he found that peace had been 
made with the Boers and he returned to Eng- 
land. In 1885 he succeeded Sir Donald Stew- 
art as the head of the army in India and 
remained there the following seven years, in- 
stituting many improvements and develop- 
ments. He was raised to the peerage in 
1892 as Baron Roberts of Kandahar and 
Waterford, and the following year he left 
India for good. He 
was made a field mar- 
shal in 1895. 

After the disastrous 
actions in the recent 
Boer war at Magers- 
fontein, Stromberg, 
and Colenso, Lord Rob- 
erts was sent out to 
command the forces in 
South Africa. He 
raised the sieges of 
Kimberly and Lady- 
smith, and forced 
Cronje to surrender at 
Paardeberg. Later 
Mafeking and Pretoria 
were relieved and Rob- 
erts handed his com- 
mand over to Lord 
Kitchener and returned 
to England to succeed 
Lord Wolseley as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 
British army and to re- 
ceive his elevation to 
an earldom. 

Since his promotion 
to the supreme com- 
mand of the army, Earl 
Roberts has instigated and brought about 
many useful reforms in the service. He is a 
strict disciplinarian and has already done much 
toward reforming the lax education of the 
average British officer. Some of his reforms 
were much criticised and commented upon at 
first, but competent authorities were unani- 
mous in declaring that they were for the bene- 
fit of the service. 

His visit to this country, coming, as it does, 
after the hearty reception recently given to the 
American squadron in English waters, will do 
much in drawing still closer the friendly bonds 
between England and America. 


Courtesy of the Brooklyn Eagle 
ANTHONY FIALA 
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Polar exploration is becoming 
ANTHONY FIALA quite the fashion. What seemed 
an incredible undertaking years 
ago is undertaken to-day with hardly more 
concern than a trip to Europe. Anthony 
Fiala, leader of the Ziegler polar expedition, is 
the latest explorer to combat the ice and 
snows of the frozen north. The expedition has 
started in the bark America from Trondhjem, 
Norway. Some thirty-five men comprise the 
party, among whom are many experienced 
whalers. One hundred and eighty trained 
dogs also accompany the expedition. From 
Trondhjem, the Amer- 
ica goes to Archangel, 
Russia, and from there 
to Franz-Joseph Land, 
where the dash for the 
pole will set out the fol- 
lowing spring. The ex- 
pedition is equipped 
for three years’ service, 
and the most advanced 
scientific instruments 
and apparatus will be 
employed in furthering 
the undertaking. 

Mr. Fiala, who will 
endeavor to eclipse the 
recent achievement of 
the Duke of the Ab- 
ruzzi, is an American, 
and a native of New 
Jersey. During the 
Spanish-American War 
he served in Troop C at 
Porto Rico. For some 
time he was connected 
with the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and he has also 
been active in religious 
work in Brooklyn. He 
_ is not yet thirty years 
of age. Heaccompanied the last Ziegler expe- 
dition in the capacity of photographer, and it 
is reported that he was the only man whose 
work was satisfactory to Mr. Ziegler. 

Mr. Fiala’s task is a difficult one, as the 
leaders of the recent Italian expedition have 


~declared that the Franz-Joseph Land route to 


the pole was not a practicable one. In his dash 
for the pole over the ice, Mr. Fiala must-average 
almost nine miles a day, as on his sledge jour- 
ney he must accomplish over six hundred 
miles. Nansen was able to average only five 
miles a day, and Captain Cagni, eight miles. 
The task is accordingly no easy one. 
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Physiological chemistry and biol- 
DR. JACQUESLOEB ogy has no greater or more 

distinguished exponent in this 
country than Dr. Jacques Loeb, professor in 
the University of Chicago and a scientist of 
international reputation. Dr. Loeb’s experi- 
ments in artificial parthenogenesis are well 
known to the world of science, and his re- 
searches in physiological chemistry have led to 
revolutionary results in that study. 

Dr. Loeb was born in 1859, in Germany, a 
country where the science of chemistry has 
attained more advanced stages than anywhere 
else. His studies were 
pursued at Berlin, Mu- 
nich, and Strasburg. 
From the _ last-men- 
tioned university, he 
received his degree of 
doctor of medicine in 
1884. After gradua- 
tion, he served as an 
assistant at both Wiurz- 
burg and Strasburg, 
and later spent a year 
studying at Naples. In 
1891, he came to Amer- 
ica and became associ- 
ate in physiology at 
Bryn Mawr. He was 
called to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1892, 
and. eight years later 
was made Professor of 
Physiology at the Rush 
Medical College. Since 
1892, he has likewise 
been in charge of the 
Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Wood’s 
Hole, Mass. 

In 1899, Dr. Loeb 
was successful in the ; 
artificial production of larve from the unfertil- 
ized eggs of sea-urchins. He accomplished 
this by extracting the ovaries and placing them 
in sterilized sea water containing a solution, of 
magnesium chloride. The valuable results 
obtained by the effect of chemicals upon the 
unfertilized eggs of marine animals were seized 
upon by the press and much distorted. Later, 
Dr. Loeb obtained successful results with other 
animals. He has been able to produce arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis in the case of starfish and 
worms. He has demonstrated likewise that 
poison acts as a preservative of life in eggs. 
He has discovered, too, that certain salts may 
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produce a certain form of muscular irritability. 
He believes that facts of this nature may, in 
the course of time, explain many phenomena 
of hysteria, neurosis, etc. 

In his studies and experiments, Dr. Loeb has 
been assisted by Dr. Samuel A. Matthews, his 
colleague at the university. It has recently been 
reported that Dr. Matthews has discovered a 
salt to cure lockjaw and locomotor ataxia. 

Besides hisexperimental work and researches, 
Dr. Loeb is the author of numerous scientific 
papers and publications. His career at Chi- 
cago has been marked. At the meeting of 
American physiologists 
there last year, he read 
a paper bearing di- 
rectly on the arrest of 
death and the pro- 
longation of life. He 
likewise read another 
paper which dealt with 
the intimate nature of 
the life processes and 
which sought to prove 
that vitality and elec- 
tricity are identical 
forces. The secret of 
life seemed to be re- 
vealed, and some of 
the old ideas were 
ruthlessly destroyed. 
What further deduc- 
tions his studies will 
produce is impossible 
to say. That they will 
have a great influence 
on the science of life is 
unquestionabie. 

It has been declared 
that there is no reason 
why the Darwins and 
Kelvins, the Berthelots 
and Virchows, should 
be born abroad. It has furthermore been 
said that the attractive rewards, material and 
public, so potent in American life, have turned 
away the current from study and research. 
That, in spite of this condition of affairs, we 
have men devoting their lives in those great 
studies which have for their aim the ameliora- 
tion of disease, speaks well for the intellectual 
future of the country. 

Dr. Loeb of Chicago and original investi- 
gators in other universities are doing much 
toward making scientific study in this 
country a thing of veritable purport and 
significance. 
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” Servia And Its 


People ¥ 








The recent assassination of King Alexander, 
Queen Draga, and several other high dignitaries of 
state awakens interest in Servia and its people— 
a country which has until recently played but a 
minor and unimportant part in the history of the 
world compared with some of its European neigh- 
bors. While the recent atrocities shock and appal, 
it is well to have as many facts in hand as possible 
before forming one’s opinion. The writing of con- 
temporary history by a contemporary is rarely 
successful, for reasons that are obvious. Of Ser- 
via’s past history one is able to speak with more 
authority. In a most interesting and excellent 
book, The Turk and His Lost Provinces,* Mr. Wil- 
liam Eleroy Curtis devotes considerable space to 
the political history of the country. He has traced 
its history from the beginning through the reign of 
King Alexander, who was still alive when his book 
was published. This accounts for his use of the 
present tense when speaking of that ruler. The 
following extract from the book briefly and thor- 
oughly traces the historical development of the 
country: 

Te understand the situation in Servia it is 
necessary to know a little of the history of that 
interesting country, which is always furnish- 
ing a sensation for Europe, and the story of 
the feud between two peasant families, which 
has been the cause of most of the trouble. At 
the beginning of the present century Servia 
was a Turkish province and was governed by 
a just and humane pasha named Hadji Mus- 
tapha. He was not only popular, but was 
beloved by his Christian subjects, and the land 
was peaceful and prosperous. The Janizaries, 
however, did not approve of his liberal policy 
or his efforts to protect the inhabitants against 
their extortions and cruelties, so they shut 
him up in the citadel and put him to death. 
The Janizaries had their own way for four or 
five years, and, fearing an uprising of the 
people, decided to murder every man who 
could possibly be looked upon as a leader. 
Thousands were massacred; every town and 
village in Servia flowed with blood. Among 
those who escaped to the mountains was a 
swineherd named George Petrovitch (Gecrge, 
the son of Peter), better known to history by 
his nickname, Kara (Black) George, because 
of his dark complexion and raven hair. He 
is the greatest hero of Servian history, and to 
him his country owes its independence from 
the Turks. 

He was a very able man and generally re- 


*The Turk and His Lost Provinces. William Eleroy Curtis. 
Copyright 1903, by Fleming H.. Revell Co. 


spected, but was absolutely illiterate, being 
unable to read or write, and could not even 
sign his name. 

Karageorge drove out the Turks and organ- 
ized a liberal monarchy in Servia. Keenly 
appreciating his own deficiencies, the first 
thing he did was to establish a free public 
school system in every province, with a uni- 
versity at Belgrade. He introduced courts 
of justice, reduced taxation, punished cor- 
ruption, suppressed vice, and organized the 
different branches of the government with the 
skill of an experienced statesman; but the 
people were not able to advance at his rapid 
pace, and he suffered the fate of many men 
who have been ahead of their generation. 

In a fit of anger and indignation because 
the public would not sustain his reforms, he 
abdicated the crown after a reign of nine years. 
He was the founder of the Karageorgevitch 
family, which is one of the parties to a per- 
petual feud for the control of Servia. 

His rival, the founder of the other faction, 
was also a peasant, the son of a house servant, 
a man who did menial work about the castle 
of an aristocratic family named Obren. His 
father was called Tescho, but, as is common 
among the Balkan peasants, he had no family 
name, and when he became conspicuous enough 
to need one he adopted that of his master, 
and the founder of the present reigning house 
of Servia became known as Milos Obren. 
When Karageorge abdicated, Milos was the 
most influential man left inthecity of Belgrade, 
and the Turkish pasha who invaded the coun- 
try and captured the city appointed him 
governor of the province. Milos finally suc- 
ceeded in reaching the throne, and, being a 
man of very different disposition from Kara- 
george, ruled as an autocrat until he was com- 
pelled to abdicate by an outraged people, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Milan III, 
who died a month later, when his brother 
Michael was seated. 

Michael made a gocd king. He was liberal, 
just, progressive, and introduced many modern 
improvements into Servia, besides carrying 
on the reforms begun by Karageorge. The 
peasants, who have always ruled Servia, ob- 
jected to what they called ‘‘German ideas,” 
and drove Michael from power, electing as 
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king in his place, Alexander Karageorge- 
vitch, a son of the national hero. The latter 
had held an humble position in the Servian 
army, was modest, quiet, and reserved. In 
an unostentatious way he continued the 
policy of public improvements begun by 


Michael, encouraging the arts and industries.. 


During his reign Servia enjoyed peace for 
several years and made rapid progress; but 
the dissatisfied element soon began agitations 
again, and, encouraged by the partisans of 
the Obrenovitch family, obtained control of 
the parliament, which demanded Alexander’s 
abdication, and called back old Milos, who 
had been an exile in Austria. 

Upon the death of Milos, Michael again came 
into power. He was altogether the best ruler 
Servia has ever had; but there were continual 
conspiracies against him by partisans of the 
Karageorge fanfily, and, being unable to con- 
trol the parliament, they removed Michael by 
assassination. He was murdered in the garden 
of his country palace. 

The national assembly placed Milan IV 
on the throne, and in 1869 he was crowned. 
While getting his education in Paris he had 
acquired habits of luxury, gambling and 
dissipation, which unfitted him for the re- 
sponsibility of ruling a primitive and a restless 
country like Servia. His love of pleasure, 





his low tastes, reckless extravagance and self- 
ish disposition were his ruin. He squandered 
the nation’s money and lost his private fortune 
at cards. His wife, Natalie Keskho, daughter 
of a colonel in the Russian army, was com- 
pelled to leave him and was finally granted 
a divorce. Their domestic troubles and the 
scandals of the Servian court for a dozen 
years during the reign of Milan furnished 
gossip for all Europe. Finally, enervated by 
dissipation and despised by his subjects and 
all decent people, he abdicated in 1889 in 
favor of his son Alexander, a lad of thirteen. 

This precocious youth when not more than 
fifteen years old fell under the fascinations 
of Mme. Draga Maschin, who had been a lady- 
in-waiting to his mother. 

Draga was ambitious to share the throne 
with her youthful lover, although she was 
nearly twice his age; but her high aspirations 
were stubbornly opposed by the ministers of 
state and the leading politicians of Servia. 
After the abdication of his father, Prince Alex- 
ander, during his minority, ruled the country 
through three regents, all venerable and 
patriotic men; but it became necessary for 
Draga to get rid of them for her own safety 
and the success of her schemes. She found 
the young king a willing tool, and one night, 
when he was only seventeen years old, he 
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invited the regents to the palace, and while 
they sat at dinner they were arrested upon a 
charge of treason and thrown into prison, 
while he proclaimed himself king. This coup 
d’état was successful, for the army admired 
the audacity of the youngster and sustained 
him. He has since married his mistress, and 
she remains as influential as ever, the most 
interesting and conspicuous figure in Servian 
politics. 

King Alexander is a degenerate, and his 
brief career is disgusting. He looks as if he 
had escaped from an asylum for the depraved, 
but is by no means feeble of mind or body. On 
the contrary, he has a vigorous constitution, 
and on two or three occasions has shown a 
nerve and power of command which would do 
credit to a great general. 

Draga Maschin, the daughter of the Servian 
cattle-dealer, reached the throne by a series of 
sacrifices and intrigues more sensational than 
have ever occurred outside of fictional litera- 
ture; and yet she is not happy, because for 
their sins both she and her youthful husband 
are boycotted by all the courts of Europe. 
As a consequence the royal couple have not 
been recognized in any way by other royal 
houses, much to the chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of Queen Draga. 


No adequate and correct idea of a nation can be 


acquired merely by a perusal of the history of its 
politics. Economic and industrial conditions enter 
largely into a fina] estimate of a country in its true 
light. Servia is no exception to this rule. Whatever 
may be said of those wl.o were directly concerned in 
the murder of the king should not reflect upon the 
great mass of the population, which is industrious 
and peaceably inclined. Educated Servians com- 
pare favorablv with the cultured oi other nations. 
The better class of the inhabitants have been largely 
educated abroad. either in Paris, Berlin, or St. 
Petersburg. Servia’s long and ultimately success- 
ful struggle to free herself from Turkish rule has 
instilled a spirit of liberty among the people and has 
evolved from a crucible of strife and eet a 
race of rugged and determined character. Their 
national customs and observances are of much 
interest, as are all Oriental institutions. The well- 
known French writer and traveler, M. Théodore 
Cahu, in his delightful hcok Des Batignolles au 
Bosphore, draws some charming pen pictures of the 
country and its customs. He has managed to 
catch the etmosphcre of the city of Belgrade and the 
spirit of its inhabitants. The following description 
is from his book. 

Belgrade, the capital of Servia, possesses 
only thirty thousand inhabitants. It is the 
type of one of our little provincial cities. 
With the exception of the market days, when 
the population of the surrounding country 
enters in order to bring or to buy provisions, 
there is hardly any animation in the town. The 
old houses are unclean, of a single story and 
small even for houses of that height. Thestores 
which they contain have an aspect which does 
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A BELGRADE BOULEVARD 


not indicate a richness of merchandise. In the 
new quarters the constructions do not differ 
from those which may be seen throughout 
France. But Belgrade is coquettishly situated 
and elevated upon a promontory at the point 
where the Save and the Danube join each other. 
The two rivers marry their waters beneath the 


eyes of the Servians. In the springtime 
the spectacle is magnificent. The waters 


boil and rise above their habitual limits, and 
often the inundation leaves disastrous traces. 
The public promenade, le Kalimédan, is at 
the summit of the promontory and dominates 
the old fortress, the present residence of 
convicts. It is there that the fashionable 
and elegants of Belgrade promenade 
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a'l the streets, of which the two principal 
ones start from the place, Térasia. One, 
the Rue Michel, leads to the fortress, passing 
in front of the cathedral. The other leads 
to the theater square where stands the 
statue of Prince Michel, the uncle of the late 
king. 

Life at Belgrade does not appear very gay. 
The municipal council, very retrograde, is 
strongly opposed to all the innovations of 
the century. 

There is a theater sufficiently large for a 
small city of thirty thousand inhabitants. 
In spite of the desire of the government, in 
spite of the advice of the ministers who succeed 
one another in power, in spite of the oft- 
repeated wishes of the numerous inhabitants, 
the municipality is a strong guardian of the 
national prestige. It only tolerates, except 
with rare exceptions, Servian plays. But the 
literature is not yet at its height; much is 
lacking, and there is not a writer who has 
courage enough to sound the clarion of Servia’s 
true tradition. Unfortunately, the classes 
springing from the people were, at the com- 
mencement of the century, enforced to suppress 
rather than to make live the traces of the 
purely Servian spirit. From this it results 
that the instruction is rudimentary and that 
dramatic authors are not seen upon the 
streets. The pieces at the theater are very 
tiresome. Moreover they are very badly 
acted. Money being very rare in Servia, in 
order to guard the little which still remains 
there, the municipality has discovered an 
ingenious method. It prohibits dancers, sing- 





during the season of fine weather. | 
In the center of the river Save 
stands the frontier post which sep- 
arates Servia from Austria-Hun- 


gary. Upon the opposite bank 
there is the residence of the Aus- 
trian custom-house officers, and 


almost at a stone’s throw is situated 
the city of Semlin. It suffices then 
that Austria should only have a 
moment of ill-humor, for from 
these fortresses, without changing 
the position of a cannon, she is 
able to bombard the capital of 
Servia. In reality, the govern- 
ment is only, and can only be, a 
vassal of its powerful neighbor. 

It would be, moreover, difficult 
to lose one’s self in Belgrade. In 
an hour one may easily traverse 
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ers and foreign actresses from coming to play at 
Belgrade under the pretext that it is necessary 
to pay these ladies, and that, by consequence, 
they will take away the money of the country. 
In reality the municipal council thinks only 
of the good morals of the people. It fears 
for the Servians foreign depravity. And yet 
one affirms that the Orient is dissolute! 
Marriages are always numerous. All the 
parents, friends and acquaintances take part in 
the observance of them. On the morning of the 
marriage day, the best man in fine toilet, a 
large bouquet in his hand, seated in a carriage 
adorned with flowers in which the married ones 
will later take their places, goes in search of 
the invited ones and knocks upon their 
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gathered, the groom and bride are sought in 
great pomp. To every horse is attached a 
colored handkerchief. This handkerchief is 
fastened to the collar and is given to the 
coachman after the ceremony. A handker- 
chief is also attached to the bridle of the horse, 
but, instead of giving it to the coachman, it is 
for the children of the poor. I do not know 
the reason of this custom which decorates 
the equipages and which joyously colors 
the poor emaciated animals of matted hair 
and of indefinable color which in this country © 
respond to the name of horses. Upon the 
seat of the carriage which bears the bride 
and the groom sits the trumpeter, whose 
instrument is equally decorated with the 
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A GLIMPSE OF OLD BELGRADE 


doors. He commences his journey by going 
first to the homes of those who deserve least 
this honor, then to the homes of the more 
intimate friends, and finally to the parents. 
Every family takes a carriage, which it pro- 
cures for itself, and the procession thus formed 
is augmented and increased from house to 
house. There are carriages of all sorts, from 
the modest little wooden wagon barely deco- 
rated to the covered landau. Sometimes, when 
the marriage is a large one, all the equipages 
of the city, all the horses and all the carriages 
are pressed into service. The line is intermina- 
ble, and the procession truly curious. Songs, 
shouts, and reports of pistols ring out on the 
air, and when finally all the invited ones are 


In the carriage 


handkerchief. 
which follows a young man holds two large 
wax tapers set in paper holders and decorated 
with long ribbons, the one rose, the other 


traditional 


blue. The first is for the groom, the second 
for the bride. At the church and during 
the ceremony the two wax tapers are lighted 
before the young couple; then during the 
rest of the day they are carried before them, 
and at night when the invited guests retire, 
the best man lights the wax taper of the groom 
and the maid-of-honor that of the bride. 
The two tapers burn at the foot of the bed 
slowly or rapidly, following the caprice of 
the wind which passes, of a wick which blackens, 
or of a wax which melts. There is great 
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ROYAL PALACE AT BELGRADE 


interest to know which candle has lasted 
longest. These two lights which burn during 
the night constitute, according to the Servian 
people, the symbol of their life. The wick 
which goes out is the soul which flies away, 
and the one whose wick has lasted the longest 
may be sure to live the longest. If it is the 
husband he may be able, as at the beginning 
of his marriage, to see once more his wife 
adorned with flowers. That day she takes 
the national costume and never forsakes it. 
Before becoming married, the young girls 
have only flowers for ornaments. When mar- 
ried, flowers are not used again until they are 
laid away in their funeral clothes. The wife 
wears jewels and is recognized by rings strung 
upon a ribbon twisted among her hair. Often, 
also, she carries them upon her head or upon 
the top of a little bonnet brocaded with pearls 
of all colors. 

Upon the place situated in front of the uni- 
versity is the market. Peasants sell their 
wares, holding their poultry in the hand. 
They are generally clad in sheepskin or in 
caftans~—a Turkish robe. The trousers are of 
dirty swanskin tied about the leg with long 
strings and which serve equally to support 
the opemka, a sort of shoe made of skin and 


covering the lower part of the foot with a net- 
work of hide. These are the shoes of this 
country which the soldiers, the peasants 
and all those who march prefer to boots or 
shoes. They aremore convenient when march- 
ing in the snow or upon theice. The foot is en- 
veloped by a piece of flannel which makesit dry. 

The women have little stores similar to 
those of our merchants, and their costume 
during the winter is not as attractive as that 
which they wear during the beautiful days 
of summer. They wear heavy skirts of 
brown cloth and shoes similar to those of the 
men. The waist is a little vest open at the 
top like that of the Zouaves. The head is 
covered with a silk handkerchief, and the local 
color is moreover indicated by a _ woolen 
apron of large stripes. 

Many of the merchants of sour milk do not 
present a tempting appearance among their 
unclean casks. The purchasers pass, taste 
with their fingers, and throw back in the 
casks that which they have not drunk. Quan- 
tities of dry foods are piled upon sheds. 
Frozen fish and sausages are suspended in 
long strings. All this is not very appetizing. 
In the middle of the market wander the rustic 
trucks, slowly drawn by small oxen, upon the 
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back of which hang old and tattered blankets. 
The oxen are kind and gentle, with short, 
pointed horns and rugged skins. The harness 
is of the simplest description. It consists of 
two shafts attached to a square frame of rough 
wood which is passed around their necks. In 
the streets, upon the public squares, and before 
the palace of the king, strut turkeys which 
their owners lead. They are black, short and 
with a heavy tuft of hair between the shoul- 
ders. They enjoy liberty in the city, and are 
accorded a privilege which even in a republic 
the wisest and most virtuous of citizens do 
not always possess. Here and there are some 
soldiers, Turks and convicts who pass in bands 
or isolated, and two gendarmes, rifles upon 
their backs and revolvers at their side. 

In the winter the gendarmes have little to 
do. But in summer it is quite different, for 
they have to guard the few fountains which 
the city possesses. It is their duty to keep 
in file all the inhabitants who, morning and 
evening, pail in hand, form in line to get water. 
The Danube and the Save are but a short 
distance it is true; the municipality could also 
cut canals from sources more distant; but 
money is lacking and habit persists. If once 
nature abhorred a vacuum, the Serb even 
yet abhors the water pipe. So in summer, at 
Belgrade, people lack water. And when under 
a torrid heat in places without shade it is 
necessary to tramp a long distance to get 
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water, they grow impatient and unruly and 
fight in order to pass on before their turn. 
It is then the duty of the gendarmes of Belgrade 
to preserve order and harmony. Nor is this 
all. The gendarmes themselves carry water. 
They place their carbine and saber upon the 
door-sill of their lodgings. Two and two, with 
large poles over their shoulders, they may be 
seen marching in step slowly and with pre- 
caution in order not to spill a drop ofthe 
precious liquid from the pails hanging to the 
poles. 

During my walk through the streets and 


squares of Belgrade I met several times 
convicts, sometimes in bands, sometimes 
alone, guarded by soldiers. The guards 


seemed almost comrades; they talked with 
them and did not disturb their repose or 
leisure by any severe reprimand. The workers 
often had their picks on their shoulders; 
their happy faces, their contented appearance 
and their good humor in no way evoked 
the image of a society who, like a barbarous 
mother, made martyrs of her terrible children 
in order to punish them or free herself from 
them. 

Clothed in breeches of white skin, they wore 
a sort of felt boots, a fur cap on their heads 
and on their backs, and covering their other 
vestments a white linen jacket with a large 
P upon it. This letter is the first of a Servian 
word which means ‘‘ condemned.” 
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How The America Won The Cup 








For the following account of the race in which The 
Cup was first won by the America, we are indebted 
to the courtesy of Mr. Winfield M. Thompson dnd 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, from whose excellent book* 


it is taken. 


The story of the regatta in which the 
America won the cup that bears her name 
is now, in substance at least, a classic in 
American yachting literature, though no 


extended accounts of it were printed here at- 


the time. As the cable had not then linked 
the old and new worlds, 
and steamers were 
twelve days in crossing 
the Atlantic, the Amer- 
ican newspapers—that 
in these times print 
daily columns of cabled 
news on events across 
the water— gave the 
race but a brief and 
necessarily tardy men- 
tion, clipped from Lon- 
don exchanges. Prob- 
ably the best account 
of the regatta appeared 
in the London Illus- 
trated News, written 
beyond question by an 
eye-witness. As it is 
better than any re- 
written account could 
be possibly, it is here 
given in full: 

‘The race at Cowes, 
on Friday se’nnight, for 
the Royal Yacht 
Squadron cup of £100, 
furnished our yachts- 
men with an opportu- 
nity of realizing, as our trans-Atlantic brethren 
would say, what those same dwellers beyond 
the ocean can do afloat in competition with 
ourselves. None doubted that the America 
was a very fast sailer, but her powers had 
not been measured by the test of an actual 
contest. Therefore, when it became known 
that she was entered amongst the yachts to 








*The Lawson History of the America’s Cup, by Winfield M. 
Thompson and Thomas W. Lawson. Published for private cir- 
culation by Thomas W. Lawson, Boston, 1902. Copyright 1902, 
by Thomas W. Lawson, Boston. 
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run for the cup on Friday, the most intense 
interest was manifested by all classes, from 
the highest to the humblest, who have 
thronged in such masses this season to the 
Isle of Wight; and even Her Majesty and the 
court felt the influence of the universal curi- 
osity which was excited to see how the 
stranger, of whom such great things were 
said, should acquit herself on the occasion. 

‘‘Among the visitors on Friday were many 
strangers—Frenchmen en route for Havre, 
Germans in quiet won- 
derment at the excite- 
ment around them, and 
Americans already tri- 
umphing in the antici- 
pated success of their 
countrymen. Thecards 
containing the names 
and colors of the yachts 
describe the course 
merely as being ‘round 
the Isle of Wight’; the 
printed programme 
stated that it was to be 
‘round the Isle of 
Wight, inside Norman’s 
buoy and Sandhead 
buoy, and outside the 
Nab.’ The distinction 
gave rise, at the close 
of the race, to ques- 
tioning the America’s 
right to the cup, as she 
did not sail outside the 
Nab light; but this ob- 
jection was not per- 
sisted in, and the 
Messrs. Stevens were 
presented with the cup. 

‘‘The following yachts were entered. They 
were moored in a double line. No time allowed 
for tonnage: 


NAME. CLASS. TONS. OWNERS. 
Beatrice, Schooner, 161 Sir W. P. Carew. 
Volante, Cutter, 48 Mr. J. L. Cragie. 
Arrow, Cutter, 84 Mr. T. Chamber- 
layne. 

Wyvern, Schooner, 205 The Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Ione, Schooner, 75 Mr. A. Hill. 
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Constance, Schooner, 218 The Marquis of 
Conynham. 
Titania, Schooner, too Mr. R. Stephen- 
son. 
Gipsy Queen, Schooner, 160 Sir H. B. Hoghton 
Alarm, Cutter, 193 Mr. J. Weld. 
Mona, Cutter, 82 Lord A. Paget. 
America, Schooner, 170 Mr. J. C. Stevens 
et al. 
Brilliant, 3-mast-sch. 392 Mr. G. Ackers. 
Bacchante, Cutter, 80 Mr. B. H. Jones. 
Freak, Cutter, 60 Mr. W. Curling. 
Stella, Cutter, 65 Mr. R. Frankland. 
Eclipse, Cutter, 50 Mr. H. S. Fearon. 
Fernande, Schooner, 127 Major Martyn. 
Aurora, Cutter, 47. Mr. T. Le Merchan 


‘‘Ato.55 the preparatory gun was fired from 
the club-house battery, and the yachts weresoon 
sheeted from deck to topmast with clouds of 





canvas, huge gaff-tupsails and balloon-jibs 
being greatly in vogue, and the America 
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evincing her disposition to take advantage 
of her new jib by hoisting it with all alacrity. 
The whole flotilla not in the race were already 
in motion, many of them stretching down 
toward Osborne and Ryde to get good start 
of the clippers. Of the list above given the 
Titania and the Stella did not start, and the 
Fernande did not take her station. Thus 
only fifteen started, of which seven were 
schooners, including the Brilliant (three- 
masted schooner), and eight were cutters. 

““At 1o o’clock the signal gun for sailing 
was fired, and before the smoke had well 
cleared away the whole of the beautiful fleet 
was under way, moving steadily to the east 
with the tide and a gentle breeze. The start 
was effected splendidly, the yachts breaking 
away like a field of race horses; the only 
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QUEEN VICTORIA ON BOARD THE AMERICA 


Left to right: Col. James A. Hamilton, Lord Alfred Paget, the 
Commcdore John 


the Prince Consort, the Queen 


ueen’s clerk marshal, 
. Stevens 
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THE AMERICA, FROM AN OLD PRINT 


laggard was the America, which did not move 
for a second or so after the others. Steamers, 
shore boats, and yachts of al! sizes buzzed 
along on each side of the course, and spread 
way for miles over the rippling sea—a sight 
such as the Adriatic never beheld in all the 
pride of Venice; such, beaten though we are, 
as no other country in the world could ex- 
hibit, while it is confessed that anything like 
it was never seen, even here, in the annals of 
yachting. 

‘‘The Gypsy Queen, with all her canvas set, 
and in the strength of tide, took the lead 
after starting, with the Beatrice next, and 
then, with little difference in order, the Vo- 
lante, Constance, Arrow, and a flock of others. 
The America went easily for some time under 
mainsail (with a small gaff-topsail of a tri- 
angular shape braced up to the truck of the 
short and slender stick which serves as her 
main-topmast), foresail, fore-staysail (jib) 
and jib (flying jib); while her opponents had 
every cloth set that the club regulations 
allow. She soon began to creep upon them, 
passing some of the cutters to the windward. 
In a quarter of an hour she had left them all 


behind, except the Constance, Beatrice, and 
Gypsy Queen, which were well together, and 
went along smartly with the light breeze. 
The yachts were timed off No Man’s Land 
buoy, and the character of the race at this 
moment may be guessed from the result. 

‘‘The America speedily advanced to the front 
and got clear away from the rest. Off San- 
down Bay, the wind freshening, she carried 
away her jib-boom; but, as she was well 
handled, the mishap produced no ill-effect, 
and, during a lull which came on in the breeze 
for some time subsequently, her competitors 
gained a trifling advantage, but did not ap- 
proach her. Off Ventor the America was 
more than a mile ahead of the Aurora, then 
the nearest of the racing squadron; and here- 
abouts the number of her competitors was 
lessened by three cutters, the Volante having 
sprung her bowsprit, the Arrow having gone 
ashore, and the Alarm having stayed by the 
Arrow to assist in getting her off. 

“But from the moment the America had 
rounded St. Catherine’s point, with a moderate 
breeze at S.S.W., the chances of coming up 
with her again were over. The Wildfire, 
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which, though not in the match, kept up with 
the stranger for some time, was soon shaken 
off, and of the vessels in the match, the Au- 
rora was the last that kept her in sight, 
until the weather thickening, even that small 
comfort was lost to her. As the A:nerica 
approached the Needles the wind fell, and a 
haze came on, not thick enough, however, to 
be very dangerous; and here she met and 
passed (saluting with her flag) the Victoria 
and Albert royal yacht, with Her Majesty on 
board. Her Majesty waited fcr the Aurora 
and then returned to Osborne, passing the 
America again in The Solent. About six 
o’clock the Aurora, being some five or six 
miles astern, and the result of the race inevi- 
table, the steamers that had accompanied 
the yachts bore away for Cowes, where they 
landed their passengers. The evening fell 
darkly, heavy clouds being piled along the 
northern shore of the strait; and the thou- 
sands who had for hours lined the southern 
shore, from West Cowes long past the Castle, 
awaiting anxiously the appearance of the 
winner, and eagerly drinking in every ruimor 
as to the progress of the match, were begin- 
ning to disperse, when the peculiar rig of the 
clipper was discerned through the gloom, 
and at 8h. 34m. o’clock (railway time 8h. 
37. m., according to the Secretary of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron), a gun from the flag- 
ship announced her arrival as the winner of 
the cup. The Aurora was announced at 8h. 
58m.; the Bacchante at 9h. 30m.; the Eclipse 
at oh. 45m.;the Brilliant at rh. 20m. (Saturday 
morning). No account of the rest.” 

“The America arrived at Cowes at 8:30 
P.M., and was received with the most grati- 
fying cheers. Yankee Doodle was played 
by the band.’ 

Mr. Ackers, owner of the Brilliant, protested 
the race, on the ground that the America 
went inside, instead of outside, the Nab-light 
vessel. As no instructions regarding the 
passing of this point were contained in the 
sailing directions given Commodore Stevens, 
the committee which heard Mr. Ackers’s com- 
plaint dismissed it, and the cup went to the 
America. 

The Times described the course around the 
Isle of Wight, which, by the chart, was fifty- 
three nautical miles long, as ‘‘notoriously one 
of the most unfair to strangers than can be 
selected, and indeed [it] does not appear a 
good race ground for anyone, inasinuch as 
the currents and tides render local knowledge 
of more value than swift and nautical skill.” 
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It was to be observed from the resuJt that 
local knowledge could not offset the speed of 
the America, and the seamanship of her 
rough-and-ready American crew, commanded 
by ‘‘Old Dick”? Brown, ot Sandy Hook, who 
was assisted, of course, by an English pilot. 
Too little credit has, as a rule, been accorded 
this pilot for his part in the famous race. He 
was, without knowing it, making history, 
and for him to have done from motives of 
patriotism something less than his best would 
have been an easy matter. Colonel Hamilton, 
in his ‘‘Reminiscences,’? speaks warmly of 
this worthy ally of the Americans, giving 
him due credit for his invaluable assistance, 
in the following lines: 

‘‘Of course, our success in racing, and par- 
ticularly around the Isle of Wight, would so 
much depend upon the skill and fidelity of 
our pilot as to make that a subject of deep 
interest. Our excellent consul at Southamp- 
ton engaged Mr. Underwood as a pilot for us, 
who went on board the America on her ar- 
rival, and whose whole conduct was entirely 
satisfactory. We had intimations from vari- 
ous sources on that subject. 

“The gallant admiral of Portsmouth ad- 
dressed a letter to Commodore Stevens, 
offering, if we were not satisfied with the one 
we had, to send us a pilot who was not only 
most skilful, well acquainted with all the 
waters in the neighborhood, but for whose 
fidelity he would be responsible. This kind 
offer was promptly declined, on the ground 
that Commodore Stevens had entire confidence 
in the knowledge, skill, and fidelity of our 
pilot, Mr. Underwood.” 

It is worthy of nute, to sailormen at least, 
that the America carried thirteen men, her 
first day in English waters was Friday, the 
cup was voted as a trophy at a meeting of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron held on Friday 
(May oth, 1851), and also was won by the 
America on Friday (August 22d, 1851), while 
on it are engraved the names of thirteen 
vessels defeated by the America that day. 
English salts may advance the argument 
with perfect security that Friday and thirteen 
were to them an unlucky day and number in 
the first chapter of the history of the cup. 

As often as the story of the cup is told, is 
related the good old tale of the famous: dia- 
logue of the queen with her signal-master, 
who, peering from the deck of the Victoria 
and Albert down The Solent, was asked by 
Her Majesty: 

‘Say, signal-master, are the yachts in sight?” - 
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‘Yes, may it please Your Majesty.” 
‘“ Which is first?”’ 
‘*The America.”’ 
‘* Which is second?” 
‘‘Ah, Your Majesty, there is no second.” 
History does not preserve the name of this 
perspicacious sea-dog. 

When the news of the America’s victory 
reached this country, about two weeks after the 
event, there was general satisfaction, quietly ex- 


THE HISTORY OF THE CUP 


pressed. In Boston, the news was received 
during a celebration at the State House of the 
opening of railway communication between 
the United States and the Canadian prov- 
inces. Daniel Webster was addressing a 
large audience in the hall of the House of 
Representatives. He broke off in his speech 
to announce the victory. ‘“‘Like Jupiter 
among the gods,’’ he said. ‘‘ America is first, 
and there is no second.” 








The History 


of the Cup 








The history of international yacht racing, in 
so far as America and England are concerned, 
began in 1851, when the America won the 
international Challenge trophy at Cowes, called 
the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, from an 
English fleet. This cup was deeded to the 
New York Yacht Club in 1857 as an interna- 
tional trophy, and became known as the 
America’s Cup. In the half century that has 
elapsed since that time no less than eleven 
attempts have been made by British|yachts- 
men to lift the cup from the custody of the 
New York Yacht Club, but each has been 
fruitless of results. 

It was not until 1870, just nineteen years 
after the America’s triumph in English waters, 
that England sent over the Cambria to try her 
luck in American waters. The English boat 
was badly beaten, finishing tenth among 
fifteen competitors. The winner was the 
Magic. The following year English hopes 
were centered upon the Livonia, but she, too, 
failed, being beaten twice by the Columbia 
and twice by Sappho, .although she managed 
to take one race from the former, due to 
the disablement of that yacht. Six years now 
elapsed before another race came off. In 
1876 Canada sought to accomplish what the 
mother country had failed to do, and sent the 
Countess of Dufferin, which was easily beaten 
by the Madeline. In 1881 the same country 
tried again with the Atalanta, and was easily 
disposed of by the Mischief. But England 
was not yet beaten, and several years later 
she sent over the Genesta, which sailed two 
races with the Puritan in 1885, and in both 
was defeated by the American boat. 

* The sixth challenger for the cup was the 
Galatea, and the defender was the Mayflower, 
a Boston-built boat, as was her predecessor, 


the Puritan. The races took place in 1886 
and the two contests went to the American 
boat. The following year a syndicate of 
Scotchmen sent over the Thistle, but another 
Boston boat, the Volunteer, easily defeated 
her in a series of two races. Six years now 
elapsed until Lord Dunraven, of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, challenged with Valkyrie II. 
The successful American yacht to defend the 
trophy was the Vigilant, which defeated her 
English rival, taking all three races. Lord 
Dunraven was not disheartened, however, and 
in 1895 returned with the Valkyrie III. In her 
first race with the Defender she was defeated; 
in her second she was disqualified for fouling 
the American boat, and in the third race she 
withdrew shortly after crossing the line. 
Upon his return to England, Lord Dunraven 
made charges of fraud against the Amcrican 
Committee, charges which for a time excited 
public opinion on both sides of the water. 

In 1899 Sir Thomas Lipton, in behalf of 
the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, challenged wilh 
the Shamrock I, which was beaten in three 
races by the Columbia. Two years later he 
came over again, with a new boat, the Sham- 
rock II. The Columbia was again selected to 
defend the cup. The races were close and 
were won by the American boat. This year 
much discussion was aroused in this country 
due to the action of the New York Yacht 
Club in its stand taken against Mr. Lawson’s 
boat, the Independence, which competed for 
the privilege of defending the cup. 

This brings the history of the contest down 
to the present day. Sir Thomas Lipton, like 
a true sportsman, has again come over with 
his new boat, Shamrock III. Interest natur- 
ally centers upon the Reliance which will prob- 
ably be chosen to defend the cup. 
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CZAR—"‘‘ EXCUSE ME, I'M TOO BUSY WEEPING OVER HOW HORRIBLE!—PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN 
THIS DELAWARE AFFAIR—BROOKLYN EAGLE 
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HIS THIRD SERENADE—N. Y. WORLD 


“HERE COMES THAT HAWK AGAIN.’’—OHIO 
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ENTERTAINING UNCLE SAM 
UNCLE SAM: “I WISH THIS DARN THING WOULD 
STOP AND GIVE ME A CHANCE TO GET AWAY” 


“NEVER SHAKE THY GORY LOCKS AT ME.’’—PHILA- 
DELPHIA RECORD 


——-MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNB 
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Our Relation to Animals 








By Camille Melinand* 











We pass our existence by the side of animals 
in an astonishing ignorance of their inner 
nature, of that which they may feel or think. 
Nothing equals our want of curiosity or our 
indifference toward them. We interest our- 
selves in animals only so far as they are useful 
or hurtful. We only appreciate in them one 
thing—the faculty of rendering us service. 
All our present ideas upon this subject are 
stereotyped—instinct opposed to reason, need 
opposed to will, the automatum of the brute 
opposed to the liberty of man. Naturally there 
results from this a certain fashion of conducting 
ourselves toward animals. There is between 
them and us an abyss. As they are deprived 
of all the superior faculties of which we our- 
selves are so proud, we inflict upon them griev- 
ous rights—the right to kill them, the right to 
make them suffer whenever our utility or even 
our pleasure is concerned; and thus we live 
without scruples. 

But, when by chance a man, either a poet or 
a scholar, as M. Maeterlinck, the author of 
that marvelous Life of the Bees, studies a cer- 
tain animal condition, regards it for a long 
time, not only with attention, but with that 
passion without which one does not com- 
prehend anything, he stupefies us by reason of 
the things which he has seen. It appears to 
us that there is a field for reflection upon this 
obscure problem of animal consciousness, to 
throw some light upon it, if we are able. Per- 
haps certain practical questions which often 
appeal to us, that of bull fights, that of vivi- 
section, that of vegetarianism, and a quantity 
of others which actuality brings to us each 
day, will find a means for this solution. 

That which at all times attracts the at- 
tention, and that which provokes the admira- 
tion and also the contempt of man, are 
the instincts, that is to say, the industries, of 
animals. There are in the majority of species 
works executed with an astonishing perfection. 
That is the important point. Let us recall 
very briefly the facts before trying to interpret 
them. These industries, these handicrafts, 
of animals are innumerable. One may, more- 
over, classify them in three groups. The first 
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has for reason the preservation of the indi- 
vidual; the second, the preservation of the 
family, and the third, finally, the prosperity 
of the species. Individual instincts are well 
known. There are the instincts of the chase, 
the instincts of combat,—animals have often 
a wonderful art of battling against their 
enemies—the instincts of accumulation, the 
instinct of construction, and the instincts of 
travel and orientation. Domestic instincts are 
those which have for their aim the protection 
of the small. Certain insects take wonderful 
precautions in order to insure the life of their 
larve when they will be no longer present 
to protect them. Finally, there are social in- 
stincts, among certain species, that is to say, 
a veritable art of organizing societies. An 
example of this is the hives of the bees. 

Animal industries have at all times aston- 
ished men because of two essential characteris- 
tics contradictory in appearance and which co- 
exist—an extreme perfection and a singular 
blindness. These two characteristics have 
often been exaggerated, but with some reserve 
one is, indeed, forced to recognize them. First 
of all, there is the extreme perfection. The 
animal executes tasks often very complicated 
with an ability almost incredible. Above all, 
among the bees the construction of honey- 
combs and of cells is illustrative of this. 
This is the problem which they resolve and 
which cannot be more complicated. They 
endeavor to economize the greatest possible 
space, and to store in the cells as much honey 
as possible. Bees also seek to solve a geo- 
metrical problem—a form of hexagonal prism 
of which the bottom is a pyramid made of 
three rhombs. 

Thus the instinct astonishes us by its surety 
and its precision. But at the same time 
it surprises us by certain blindness and a cer- 
tain irreflection. It is incontestable that the 
animal at the moment when it is influenced by 
instinct does not take count of his acts, nor, 
above all, toward the end whither he tends. 
It is very evident that he does not reason. 
He does not calculate after the fashion of a 
human workman. Certain experiences place 
in relief this characteristic of animal industry. 
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One which is classic consists in piercing the 
cell of a bee in such a fashion that the honey 
runs out. The bee, it appears, continues to 
lose his honey without having any idea of 
repairing the hole, or, what is more simple, of 
arresting the flow. Thus astonished as much 
by his blindness as by his precision, the instinct 
appears to us. It is this double characteristic 
which is necessary to comprehend. 

Current opinion, in spite of all recent doc- 
trines, is always the same—there is an abyss 
between the man and theanimal. Onone side 
reason, on the other blind and fatal instinct. 
This abyss has been created by religious 
spiritualism, which gives to man an immortal 
soul and refuses it to the animal. But people 
also most familiar with current ideas uphold 
the same opinion. They are convinced theo- 
retically of the truth of transformation. 
But, since they are surrounded by a practical 
life, they believe in the distance separating 
them from beasts. It appears to us, on the 
contrary, that it is necessary to lessen the 
distance. It appears to us that the animal 
is singularly human. The abyss only exists 
in the eyes of those who distractedly regard the 
animal, who live with him without thinking 
of him. It is our conception that there is no 
serious reason to establish a radical difference 
between his industry and our own. It is very 
probable that his industry is analogous or 
identical with ours. Here, above all, let us 
not be misunderstood. That which would be 
impossible would be to compare the animal 
to the man who reflects, to the man who cal- 
culates, to the scholar, to the architect, or 
to the mathematician. No, the former does 
not take cognizance of his acts. The bee 
does not solve his geometrical problem like 
a professor at the blackboard. It is not then 
the student or the intellectual men which the 
animal resembles. That is well understood. 
The modern man is the workman, not the 
inventor. Therefore, we declare that the 
animal does.not resemble the human inventor, 
but we affirm that he resembles the workman, 
whether he be a specialist or engages in routine 
labor. 

The resemblance between routine and animal 
instinct is evident. Condillac had seen it with 
perfect clearness, and I do not know why 
his theory has always been so lightly regarded. 
There is a real identity of character between 
these two terms, instinct and _ habitude. 


It is necessary to affirm, not with absolute 
certainty, which hardly enters into these ques- 
tions, but with the maxim of truth, that the 
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animal differs little from modern humanity, 
that he works by routine the same as we, and 
that animal industries are, in fact, of the same 
nature as human industries. There is an ob- 
jection to this, 1 know. MHabitude is acquired 
and a workman has always need of an appren- 
ticeship. It is said that the animal always 
knows his task without having learned it. 
Why should we affirm with so much tran- 
quillity that animals work without an appren- 
ticeship? Who will tell us that the adults do 
not transmit their industries to their young 
exactly as we do? For example, bees live 
six or seven years. What is more natural than 
to suppose that the young begin early toimitate 
their parents the same as in a human school? 
It is not necessary to declare that they study 
the theory of their work, but they acquire more 
or less quickly the practical habitude in copy- 
ing their elders. 

Here is another objection often brought for- 
ward. Some say that the animal does not 
resemble the human workman because the man, 
no matter in what condition he may be, from 
time to time gives evidence of intelligence. 
Indeed, the animal invents when there is need 
of invention. The birds of deserted islands, 
who first allowed themselves to be caught by 
man orkilled with sticks, little by little acquired 
the instinct of struggling against man. Among 
the bees, one observes evident marks of fore- 
sight, of discernment, and of adaptation to new 
circumstances. The massacre of the males is 
not produced by a mechanical process. The 
workers kill the males when there is no neces- 
sity of having more young. But, when for 
some reason a large swarm is required, they 
refrain from killing them, as on this occasion 
they become useful. 

Notice also the injustice of this method of 
human reasoning: animals do not change; 
therefore they are infinitely our inferiors. In- 
stead of saying this, it would be better to say 
animals no longer change, and for that 
reason they are our superiors. We our- 
selves are in a phase of hesitation, and they 
are at a phase of achieved and definite precision. 
They have probably passed through a phase 
analogous to that in which we now are. For 
us, the ideal is also to attain fixity and an 
infallible surety. We are not superior animals, 
but imperfect animals. We are not looking 
back upon an animal state but toward one— 
toward a state of stability in perfection. 

It is necessary also to say a word con- 
cerning that eternal objection—‘‘animals do 
not speak.’’ In all times it has been this belief 
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which has helped above all to exaggerate the 
difference between manand beast. But this is 
only one of those vague opinions which we 
have upon all those objects that we do not 
study at close range. Observers are not of 
the same opinion as the general public upon 
this question. They have many times proven 
that many animals, insects for example, 
and notably ants, communicate witheach other. 
It may be by the contact of antennae or it may 
be by other methods. The Life of the Bees, 
by M. Maeterlinck, proves this. Its object is 
to affirns that bees transmit news with a very 
great rapidity, and that in consequence 
they have a language different from ours, but 
which responds to the same needs and plays, 
indeed, a role equally essential. Thus we have 
hardly any good reason to suppose a difference 
so profound between animals and ourselves. 
If one takes cognizance of the remarkable 
analogy which exists between human habitude 
and animal instincts, if one wishes to recall 
that animals are capable of variation, of in- 
vention, in a restricted measure it is true, 
and if one does not deny, @ prtort, the exist- 
ence of an animal language which competent 
observers affirm, one will see that there remains 
a reasonable hypothesis that animals resemble 
us more than we were pleased to believe. 
What are the practical consequences of the 
opinion that we have desired to establish? We 
see, above all, that there is something exor- 
bitant in our attitude and in our conduct to- 
ward the animal. This attitude may be ex- 
pressed in the following manner: We have 
enormous and unlimited rights over them. 
Their life, their suffering, does not count while 
our interest or, indeed, our pleasure is con- 
cerned. Remark that I do not exaggerate. 
You have, in order to assure yourself, to think 
of the cruelties of bull fights of which so much 
has been said, but ‘also of other cruelties 
concerning which one neglects to speak—to 
those of the chase, for instance, to certain 
niceties of the cuisine which inflict upon a 
conscious being infinite tortures in order that 
our palates may be satisfied. That is the 
ordinary attitude of man in regard to animals. 
A little of the pity which we accord to our 
brothers should be given to them. Indeed, 
more than pity. It is the word justice which 
one should pronounce in speaking of our rela- 
tions to animals. All suffering that an animal 
undergoes and anything that is not strictly 
required by necessity of human defense is un- 
just and should be punished. 
Certain questions find themselves here 
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First, vegetarianism. It 
is for the physiologist, for the doctors and for 
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the hygienists to pronounce upon it. But if 
the physioloyists establish, as scholars think, 
we are able to live as well or better without 
meat, instantly it would become odious to 
continue to nourish ourselves with it. But 
if human life is impossible without carnal 
ailments we will continue to observe them. 

Of vivisection, we will only speak with 
reserve, as the problem is a very delicate one. 
If it is truly necessary for the defense of 
man against disease, we will resign ourselves 
to this deplorable necessity. We will only 
remark that all physicians are not in accord 
upon the necessity or the utility of vivisection, 
and that finally and absolutely, nothing can 
justify vivisection without chloroform. 

In regard to ferocious sports, hesitation is 
less legitimate. We do not regard the hunts- 
man or the amateur of the bull ring as a 
criminal. But we do recognize that to take 
pleasure in a spectacle or in an exercise which 
countenances the suffering of animals, is 
really to abase oneself. 

Finally our study compels us to reflect a 
little upon a feat to which we assist at this 
very hour—the rapid and definite triumph 
of the automobile. The day when the last 
omnibus drawn by horses ceases to ascend the 
hill of Montmarte or of Ménilmontant, on that 
day much of the sadness and unjustice will 
disappear from life and the world will be better. 

In fine, we are always pleased to assume 
upon ourselves unlimited rights upon beings. 
Humanity has for a long time believed that 
there were men over whom it had all rights— 
that was slavery. It was found neeessary to 
renounce this agreeable illusien. It was be- 
lieved later that there were at least men born 
to obey, to submit to the oppressions of others, 
either nobles or the rich. One is hardly 
awakened from this. Many people believe to- 
day that there are men, workmen, created 
expressly to execute the hardest of tasks and 
to content themselves with insufficient salaries 
in order to be sacrificed to the happiness and 
luxury of others. One has no need of being 
a great prophet in order to affirm that we will 
awaken from this also, that we are now in 
the process of awakening. Finally it seems 
evident to all that there are at least beings 
who are created in order to serve and to nourish 
us, upon whom we have the right of life and 
death and of torture—these are the animals. 
From this we will also awaken, much too late, 
it is true, but we will awaken from it in time. 
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The Tehuelche Indians of Patagonia 





By J. B. 





Hatcher 








The following account of the native Indian tribes 
of Patagonia, and especially the Tehuelches, is from 
Mr. J. B. Hatcher’s interesting account of his travels 
and exploration in Patagonia, taken from Reports 
of the Princeton University Expedition to Pata- 
gonia, 1896-99.* Mr. Hatcher spent some time in 
Patagonia pursuing scientific studies of that region. 
The book is attractively gotten up, and its publi- 
cation was due to the 
generosity of Mr. J] 
Pierpont Morgan. 

The Indians living 
in Patagonia belong 
to four distinct 
tribes, each inhabit- 
ing a certain limited 
area and_ differing 
from others in lan- 
guage, customs, 
physical develop- 
ment, and especially 
in activities neces- 
sary to, and the 
mechanical ap- 
pliances employed 
in, the gaining of a 
livelihood. 

Owing to the nat- 
ural barriers to social 
or commercial inter- 
course presented by 
the topography of 
the region, communi- 
cation between the 
different tribes is 
now and always has 
been extremely limit- 
ed. This long period 
of comparative isola- 
tion has, with one 
exception, permitted 
each tribe to remain 
practically unin- 
fluenced by others, 
and has doubtless 


contributed to produce those linguistic and 
sociologic features at present so distinctive 
of each. 

Commencing with the mainland we shall 


“*From Reports of the Princeton University Expeditions to 
Patagonia. 1899-1899. 
Scott. 
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first consider the Tehuelches, that so-called 
race of giants made famous by the exaggerated 
accounts of them brought home by the early 
travelers, from Magellan’s time to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Of splendid 
physique, they are abundantly able to with- 
stand the rigorous 
climate of the bleak, 
treeless plains of 
eastern Patagonia, 
where they live and 
find ample suste- 
nance and wholesome 
employment in the 
pursuit and capture 
of the guanaco and 
rhea, both of which 
are abundant 
throughout the en- 
tire extent of this 
region. 

As a people, 
though not the race 
of giants they were 
commonly reported 
to be by most early 
writers, the Tehuel- 
ches are, neverthe- 
less, decidedly above 
the average size. Of 
the three hundred 
Tehuelches living 
between the Santa 
Cruz River and the 
Straits of Magellan, 
I should place the 
average height of 
the men at not less 
than five feet eleven 
| inches, with an aver- 
ae me] age weight of one 
hundred and seven- 
ty-five pounds, while 
the fully grown women (those above twenty- 
four years of age) I should estimate at five feet 
seven inches, and of an average weight but 
little, if any, less than that of the men. This 
lack of disparity between the physical devel- 
opment of the sexes is paralleled also in their 
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mental development. This is noteworthy, and 
is, I think, very largely due to the division of 
labor among them. The labor necessary for 
the support of the family is more equally 
divided between husband and wife among the 
Tehuelches than is common with the Indian 
tribes of North America. 

The Tehuelches were formerly a considerably 
more numerous people than at present, though 
it is hardly possible that they at any time num- 
bered more than five thousand. It is doubt- 
ful if there are now more than five hundred 
of them remaining in all Patagonia, and 
this small number is being rapidly reduced 
by diseases introduced among them through 
contact with the whites. That they are not 
prolific is strikingly evidenced by the small 
number of children common in pure-bred 
Tehuelche families. 

Firearms are quite unknown among the 
southern Tehuelches. They rely entirely upon 
their skill with the bolas, aided by their horses 
and dogs, for the capture of the guanaco and 
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rhea, from which they derive not only their 
chief sustenance, but also the skins employed 
in the construction of their clothing, bedding, 
and tents or toldos. Formerly they used the 
bow and arrow, but with the introduction of 
the horse, at the advent of the Spaniard, the 
bolas entirely supplanted the bow and arrow, 
and at present the latter weapon is no longer 
seen among them. 

The changes wrought upon the Tehuelches 
by the advent of the horse is a subject well 
worthy of the attention of the anthropologist. 
To this professional capacity I lay no claim, 
but I wish to mention some observations made 
by myself bearing directly upon this subject. 
Not only was the advent of the horse the de- 
termining factor in supplanting the bow and 
arrow by the bolas among these Indians, but 
the introduction of that useful animal produced 
other most decided changes in the life and 
habits of the Tehuelches. Prior to the intro- 
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duction of the horse, they were dependent 
upon the bow and arrow, not only for securing 
their food and clothing, but also for protecting 
themselves from the murenumerous and warlike 
Indians who inhabited the country to the north, 
and with whom they were constantly at war. 
Greatly outnumbered by a deadly enemy and 
deprived of any rapid means of escape if 
attacked by a superior force, their favorite 
camping places were then chosen with refer- 
ence to concealment and defense, quite as 
much as, or even more than, for their con- 
venience to natural food supplies, 
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the continued action of fire. It occurred to 
me that such earthen vessels were used for 
conveying fire from one encampment to an- 
other, when on the march. 

The Tehuelches find their chief employment 
in hunting the guanaco and rhea, or South 
American ostrich. The region inhabited by 
them extends northward from the Strait of 
Magellan, along the western border of that 
part of the country at present occupied by 
the prosperous Patagonian sheep farmers, 
which lies adjacent to the Atlantic coast. This 
sheep-farming district extends westward from 
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The coming of the Spaniard among the 
Tehuelches has resulted in the disappearance 
of still other implements than the bow and 
arrow. Scattered about the old village sites 
are numerous pieces of broken pottery, though 
the manufacture of pottery is now a lost art 
with the Tehuelches. Upon examination of 
many of the more perfect of these earthen 
vessels, it was found that they were punctured 
with a series of small holes in the bottom, and 
that the inner surface over the bottom, and a 
considerable portion of the sides also, was 
blackened and charred, thus bearing unmis- 
takable evidence of having been subjected to 
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the coast for an average distance of about 
thirty miles. Between this thirty-mile strip 
and the Andes is the home of the Tehuelche. 
Of all the habitable portions of the earth’s 
surface it is, perhaps, the most sparsely settled. 
Notwithstanding its natural resources, over 
thousands of square miles it is entirely unin- 
habited. For the most part it is, indeed, com- 
paratively barren, especially in the lava beds 
of the central interior region; but to the west- 
ward, over the lower slopes of the Andes and 
in the valleys entering the mountains, there 
are exceedingly fertile areas, capable of sup- 
porting considerable populations, but at present 
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quite unoccupied by either Indians or Eu- 
ropeans. 

The Tehuelche is and always has been a 
plainsman. His methods and the implements 
employed by him in the chase are designed 
for a level and open country, and are not 
adapted to rough, mountainous, or wooded 
districts. Greatly reduced in numbers, he 
finds the area still left to him in his natural 
habitat more than ample to supply his simple 
wants and satisfy his inherent, nomadic dis- 
position. Left to himself, his necessities are 
few and easily supplied, for nature in Pata- 
gonia is exceedingly lavish in furnishing those 
animals that provide him with every domestic 
necessity. Give to the Tehuelche his horses, 
dogs and bolas, and destroy all animal life 
indigenous to the region, save only the guanaco, 
and he would continue to exist, experiencing 
little inconvenience. 

The guanaco is, to his existence, the one im- 





Tehuelches are entirely limited to 
z the manufacture: of their tents, 
clothing and bedding, such tools 
as are used in the construction of 
these necessary articles in fashion- 
ing such implements as they use in 
the pursuit and capture of the 
guanaco, rhea and a few other ani- 
mals of less importance found in 
Patagonia. For an uncivilized peo- 
ple, they are remarkably peaceable 
in disposition and of industrious 
habits. Throughout the year the 
men find more or less employment 
in hunting the guanaco and rhea, 
from which they derive almost 
their only supply of food. With- 
out firearms, they depend entirely 
upon their skill with the bolas, assisted by 
dogs and horses, for the capture of these 
and other animals. The rhea is not only a 
swift runner, but remarkably wary. Neither 
his speed nor his alertness, however, suffice to 
protect him from the Tehuelche, whose skill 
with the bolas and expert hursemanship are 
aided by the remarkably level nature, over 
vast areas, of the Patagonian plains. The bolas 
are almost the only weapon used by the south- 
ern Tehuelches. They are of two kinds. One 
is made of two small round stones of unequal 
size, covered with rawhide and united by a 
slender but very strong plaited or twisted rope 
of the same material, and about eight feet in 
length. This, which is known as the two-ball 
bola, is used almost exclusively in capturing 
the rhea. 

The second variety of bola is made of three 
round stones, two of equal size and one some- 
what smaller. All three are covered with 








portant and indispensable animal. 
From its flesh he derives his chief 
and, for long periods, only sus- 
tenance, while from its skin his in- 
dustrious wife constructs the family 
toldo and makes with admirable 
skill and patience their ample cloth- 
ing and bedding, fitting and sewing 
the parts with the nicety and pro- 
ficiency of a skilled seamstress. A 
wooden or bone awl, used as a 
delicate punch, is her needle, and the 
sinews taken from the loin of the ] 
same animal her thread. From this 
same beast he likewise obtains the 
sinew for the light but exceedingly 
strong thongs of his bolas. 

The arts and industries of the 
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rawhide, and to each of the two larger a strong 
rawhide thong is attached. At a distance of 
about four feet these two thongs unite to form 
a single one, which is also about four feet in 
length, and is attached to the smallest of the 
three stones. When in use, this smaller stone 
is held in the hand, and the two larger ones 
are whirled rapidly above the head and dis- 
charged so as to strike and entangle the legs 
cf the guanaco, or other animal, pursued 
by the hunter. 

While the Tehuelche thus finds wholesome 
employment throughout the year in hunting 
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mother a few days before the birth of the 
young guanaco. The guanaco chico season 
may be said to extend from November to 
February first. As this season approaches, 
the Tehuelches move in small companies, of a 
half-dozen toldos each, to the-: favorite hunt- 
ing grounds, where guanaco are known to be 
especially abundant. A permanent camp is 
established in some favored spot and a relent- 
less war is at once begun upon the young 
guanaco in the vicinity and kept up until they 
have all been killed or attain to an age which 
renders their hides unserviceable to the Te- 
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the guanaco and rhea, there is for him one 
particularly busy season, known throughout 
Patagonia as the guanaco chico season. It is 
the harvest time of the Tehuelche. While the 
coverings of the tents or toldos of these Indians 
are made of the skins of the adult guanaco, 
carefully and strongly sewed together, their 
clothing and bedding are, for the most par’ 
made of the skins of the young animals. For 
such purposes only the skins of such as are 
less than two months old are employed, and the 
very choicest of these fur mantles are manu- 
factured from the skins of the still unborn 
young. These are obtained by killing the 
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huelches. The work of killing is done by the 
men, while the drying, dressing and further 
care of the hides fall to the women. 

The Tehuelche toldo is made of a number 
of skins taken from the adult guanaco. These 
are sewed together and fitted overa frame- 
work of poles. In front of each tent there is 
placed a number of stakes, to which an apron, 
some four feet in height, is attached as an ad- 
additional protection, when there is an easterly 
wind. Except for this, the front of the tent 
is left open. In the rear of the tent there are 
arranged a number of sleeping compartments, 
each sufficient to accommodate two persons. 
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The following excerpts and illustrations are taken 
‘from N. Hudson Moore's delightful and instructive 
work: The Old China Book.* All interested in 
this subject will find a rare source of delight and 
information in this book. 

To-day, when our watchword seems to be 
*‘rush,’’ when people who would like to pause 
and bide awhile are swept along with the 
multitude, the thoughtful person is likely to 
ask ‘‘ How can I best withstand the pressure?’’ 

The device which is of the greatest use is 
the cultivation of a hobby, an intense interest 


in some particular subject, let it be birds, 
butterflies, or beetles, old laces, engravings, 


or china. 

To be able to throw your mind into the 
contemplation of a 
subject which is of 
such interest to you 
that workaday 
worries are crowded 
out is not only a 
rest but a pleasure, 
and though you 
may have started 
on your gatherings 
without either 
thought or desire 
for improvement, 
insensibly you will 
find yourself drawn 
into new fields, 
into by-paths lead- 
ing off from the 
main road, where 
you will find much to surprise and interest you. 

It is not necessary to mention the shining 
lights of past and present times who have 
found pleasure in the gathering of china. I 
am sometimes asked if it is not a very costly 
pleasure. It may be, yet within my own 
experience have come the following ardent 
collectors of ‘‘old blue’’: a busy doctor, a 
woman who is a cook in a restaurant, an 
editor, a butcher, an actor, a school teacher, 
and dozens of women of leisure, some with 
wealth and some with none, some owning doz- 
ens, even hundreds, of pieces, some less than 


” #The Old China Book. N. Hudson Moore. N.Y. Frederick 
a sesCo. $2.00. Copyright, 1903 by Frederick A, Stokes 
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a score, yet all rejoicing in the cultivation of 
an interest, ‘‘a new interest in life,” as many 
of them say, which provides agreeable food 
for reflection, and which stimulates as well 
as rests. 

The making of pottery is one of the oldest 
arts, practised even by prehistoric races, 
with the exception of the cave dwellers of the 
Drift period. The sepulchral barrows of Great 
Britain have yielded many specimens of this 
work, and to-day the attention of most col- 
lectors centers on the pottery of England, 
particularly that made in the eighteenth and 
the first quarter of the nineteenth centuries. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth there 
were imported from 
Germany numbers 
of stoneware jugs 
generally called 
Bellarmines, which 
superseded for 
drinking purposes 
home-made vessels. 

Not only these 
German vessels but 
Delft ware and oc* 
casional pieces 
of Oriental ware 
and Italian faience 
also crept into Eng- 
land, were eagerly 
sought, and brought 
good prices. This 
stimulated the 
potters of England, who had at their com- 
mand, right at hand, the necessary materials 
in great variety and abundance. 

From the period, about 1560, may be dated 
the use of the potter’s art in England, and 
many utensils were made which were not 
lacking in artistic feeling and suitability for 
the purposes for which they were used. Fifty 
years later the mugs and jugs with many 
handles, the posset-pots and flagons were 
turned in a superior style of material, design 
and workmanship. During the second half 
of the seventeenth century many potteries 
started up all over England, most of them 
being content to imitate German stoneware 
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or the Dutch Delft. There were a few pot- 
ters who were progressive enough to try 
and improve their old-fashioned earthen- 
ware, and of all these early wares dated 
specimens are still to be found in England. 
Such as are in this country are museum 
specimens, so we need not go into further 
description. 

As early at 1680 glazing by means of salt 
(a process which had been known in Germany 
for many years) became common, and super- 
seded the coarse glaze hitherto known, which 
was called “lead glaze’”’ and was opaque. 
Eventually the salt glazing was improved upon, 
and the ware to which it was applied was 
called ‘‘Crouch-Ware.’’ Even at its best 
all this pottery was but rude ware, and the 
nobility and gentry still clung 
to plate and pewter, and even 
to wooden trenchers. 

The chartering of the East 
Indian Trading Company in 
1600, for carrying on business in 
the East Indies, is one of the 
chapters in English history that 
makes interesting reading. 

It was, perhaps, the first great 
trust or ‘‘ combine ’’ of which we 
have record, and its rapacities 
became so great that, finally, 
about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the Crown was 
obliged to step in and take away 
itscharter. It was to this com- 
pany that England was indebted 
for the introduction of porcelain 
from the Orient. To be sure a 
few pieces had been brought in 
prior to 1600, but even Queen — 
Bess regarded highly her two 
cups. One was a porringer of 
‘‘white porselyn,’”’ garnished 
with gold, a gift from Lord 
Burleigh, and the other a cup of 
“‘grene pursselyn,”’ given by 
Robert Cecil. 

On September 25, 1660, Pepys 
(whose sprightly diary is a 
record of all that was doing 
about town in those days) says, 
‘I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink), of which I never 
drank before.’”’ So it seems as 
if some cups and bowls came 
in before the beverage for which 
they were ultimately used. Tea 


was then so scarce in England = cH ELsEa. 
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that the infusion of it in water was taxed by 
the gallon in common with chocolate and 
sherbet. Two pounds and two ounces were, 
in the same year (1659),formally presented to 
the king by the East Indian Company as a 
most valuable oblation. 

Now at thistime the vessel known asa teapot 
had not been invented. Even in the land 
of the tea plant the almond-eyed celestial 
brewed his tea by pouring hot water over the 
leaves in a bowl. It was left to more recent 
times and more civilized nations to use such a 
utensil as we call teapot, and to boil out all 
the injurious qualities from this cheering 
plant. It is well to fix in your mind the date, 
1660, as the approximate time when porce- 
lain from the Orient, in plates, cups and bowls, 
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first began to appear in England. There were 
few teapots until half a hundred years later. 

Although, during recent years, England may 
well be proud of her porcelain products, she 
has equal reason to uphold the fame of her 
pioneer potters, when among them may be 
found such names as Adams, Elers, Mason, 
Mayer, Meigh, Ridgway, Wedgwood and 
Wood. 

The term ‘‘pottery,’’ in its widest sense, 
includes all objects made of.clay, moulded 
into shape while in a moist state, and then 
hardened by fire. In ordinary wares, pottery 
and semi-china, clay was used which had 
impurities, while the paste of porcelain is of a 
purer silicate of alumina. The essential dif- 
erence in appearance between pottery and 
porcelain is that the latter is whiter, harder 
and slightly translucent. The use of pounded 
flint was the cause of great improvements in 
earthenware. The material was mixed with 
sand and pipe clay, and colored with oxide 
of copper and manganese, making the agate, 
or combed, or tortoise-shell ware which be- 
came very popular. 

The cream-colored wares followed the tor- 
toise-shell, and were named in honor of 
Queen Anne, who admired them. They were 
usually decorated “with ornaments in low 
relief, copied from the forms of silverware 
of the period. After the plain colored wares 
came those printed and painted, and this 
pottery was by no means lacking in beauty 
of form or design. To the collector the 


‘feel’? of a piece of china is almost as great 
The old china had a 


a guide as its looks. 
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lightness, you almost may say a softness 
(which modern wares lack), particularly that 
old English ware known as semi-china. 

The word porcelain comes from the Italian 
word jporcellana, meaning cowry-shell, and 
we commonly call porcelain ware china, be- 
cause it was first made by the Chinese. Porce- 
lain is made of a certain kind of clay, which is 
purified and then baked, producing a hard, 
translucent material, the transparency of which 
is regulated by its thickness. 

Paste is the body or substance of which the 
article is made, and may be either hard or 
soft. Hard paste is made of the natural clay, 
and appears, when broken, sparkling, fine 
grained and vitreous. Soft paste is more 
porous and dull, and is made of artificial clays. 
You may only distinguish the hardness or 
softness of the paste where there is a clean 
chip, but it is well to remember that all modern 
china is hard paste. 

Glaze is the shiny material which covers the 
paste. Hard glaze is colorless and _ thin, 
making the object cold to the hands. Soft 
glaze is somewhat gummy to the touch, with- 
out the hard cold feeling which distinguishes 
hard glaze, and may be scratched with a 
knife. The rims or little rings on which pieces 
of hard paste porcelain rest are left unglazed. 
This is an easy method of distinguishing 
hard from soft paste porcelain. 

All Oriental china is hard paste. Hard-glaze 
porcelain was made at Plymouth, Bristol and 
Liverpool. Soft glaze manufactories were 
at Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and also 
at Liverpool and Rockingham. The Stafford- 
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ware, you will find on the 
face of the piece three 
rough marks in the glaze. 
On the back of each piece 
will also be found rough 
marks, three in a group and 
three groups at equal 
distances. These are caused 
by the ‘‘stilts,’’ or little 
tripods which were put 
between the pieces to keep 
them separate when they 
were fired in the kiln. They 
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shire porcelain was soft glaze, but had feldspar 
added. 

Biscuit is the technical term applied to both 
pottery and porcelain before they are en- 
ameled or glazed. It isa dead white, and does 
not receive well colors which need a glaze 
to bring out their beauty. 

Faience is a French word which is applied 
to every kind of glazed earthenware, but does 
not include porcelain. Majolica, as the term is 
commonly used, means about the same thing 
as faience, but formerly it meant exclusively 
Italian decorated pottery of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, made in the old Italian style. 

Stoneware is seldom glazed by a ‘“‘dip,” 
the glazing and firing usually being done at 
one time by the introduction of salt in the kiln. 

Semi-china is made with a large admixture 
of feldspar, and is almost as translucent as 
porcelain. The main differences in the manu- 
facture of earthenware, stoneware and porce- 
lain are due to a few minor ingredients, to the 
way they are prepared, and 
to the degree of heat to 
which they are subjected. 

There is one mark which 
appears on new, old and 
middle-aged china that 
causes much perturbation 
of spirit. As many corres- 
pondents say it ‘‘is not in 
the books.”” This mark is 
somewhat diamond-shaped, 
with a capital R in the 
middle, and figures in the 
angles. It simply means 
‘‘registered,’’ showing that 
the pattern is registered. 

On almost every piece 
of this old chinaware, 


are a very good test that the 
china is old. 

When it is said that a piece is in ‘‘ proof con- 
dition,” it means that it is without crack 
or chip, fine in color and printing, and not 
greased or scratched. A piece may be called 
perfect, and yet have some tiny surface crack, 
or may show signs of wear, like knife scratches, 
but otherwise be in perfect condition. A 
crack detracts from the value more than a 
chip or nick, even if the latter be on the face 
of the china. The term “‘greased”’ is applied, 
when, by much use, grease has penetrated 
the glaze, and spoiled the color. 

The making of pottery took rapid strides 
after the opening of the eighteenth century, 
and in the period between 1722 and 1749 
no less than nine patents were taken out. 
Among the earliest pieces made for domestic 
uses were the Bellarmines, already spoken of, 
copied from the German stoneware, ale jugs 
and various drinking vessels, mugs and posset- 
pots. 

The name ‘“‘mug”’ was singularly derived 
from the fact that these drinking cups were 








particularly ‘‘flat’’ or table 
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generally decorated with a rude or grotesque 
face, or ‘‘mug.’”’ Posset-pots were in popular 
use for supper on Christmas eve. In the 
tasty drink, with its spices and sippets of toast, 
were dropped the wedding ring of the hostess and 
a bit of silver money. Each guest fishedinturn 
after taking a drink. The one who succeeded 
in rescuing the ring was assured a speedy 
and happy marriage, while the one who got the 
coin was equally certain to have good luck 
for the year. These pots, seldom used during 
the year but on this single occasion, were 
handed down in families, and may still be 
found in Great Britian. 

The taste for collecting china began very 
early in England, but it was Oriental china 
that filled the cabinets, with sometimes a few 
pieces of Delft, decorated in Chinese fashion. 
Before 1694 Queen Mary had quite a number 
of vases in which she delighted, and ‘‘on which 
houses, trees, bridges and mandarins were 
depicted in outrageous defiance of all laws 
of perspective.’ It is a matter of speculation 
if the vases thus described had on them designs 
similar to what we now know as the “ willow- 
pattern,” and which every English potter 
turned his attention to at one time or another, 
They are to be found all over this country, 
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in every shade of blue and every degree of 
workmanship. 

The china mania in England reached its 
greatest height in the eighteenth century, and 
all who could filled their houses with jars and 
vases, cups and saucers, and “loves of mons- 
ters,’’ without use or beauty. 

Of all collectors Horace Walpole was the 
prince, and of him it was written: 

“‘China’s the passion of his soul; 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 
Can kindle wishes in his breast, 
Inflame with joy or break his rest.”’ 


He was so fond of his brittle treasures that 
he even washed them himself, though his poor 
hands were swollen and knotted with gout. 
His collection was, perhaps, the largest ever 
made by an individual. It was all gathered 
between 1753 and 1776, and was kept at his 
Gothic villa at Strawberry Hill. 

The priceless collection was sold in 1842 
by Lord Waldegrave who inherited the proper- 
ty, and it took twenty-seven days to dispose 
of all the treasures at auction. It is a pity 
that it could not have been left to the na- 
tion, like the unrivaled Wallace collection of 
pictures, which was begun by the third Marquis 
of Hertford at about the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
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The Lion’s 





Hindergarten 
By Frank C. Bostock 











The following is an extract from Mr. Bostock’s 
book, The Training of Wild Animals.* This 
book, written by a man who knows whereof he 
speaks, is interesting in every page. It is a great 
sidelight upon the nature of wild animals, and 
the methods employed to bring them into subjec- 
tion. A number of striking photographs are also 
included. 


An animal learns by association. Though it 
is a common belief, fear is not the reason for 
his obedience to the trainer’s commands. 
Habit and ignorance 
are what cause the 
animal to become an 
apt pupil in the 
hands of the trainer. 
The animal becomes ; 
accustomed to the 
same way of doing 
the same things at 
much the same time, 
and ignorance of his 
power keeps him in 
this state of subjec- 
tion. 

The feeding of the 
animal is the first 
step in his training. 
The trainer takes 
him about six pounds 
of fresh beef or mut- 
ton, with a piece of 
bone, once a day, 
and fresh, clear water 
three times a day. 
No one but the 
trainer is permitted 
to go near him or ™& 
to look at him. He 
must. become ac- ; 
quainted with the trainer’s personality, and 
must be made to realize that his food and 
drink come from the trainer only. He must 
also be made clearly to understand that the 
trainer means him no harm, but does every- 
thing for his comfort. 

When the lion and his trainer have once 
become acquainted he is transferred to another 


~*The Training of Wild Animals. Frank C. Bostock. Edited 
by Ellen Velvin, F.Z.S., N.Y. The Century Co. Copyright 
1903, by The Century Co. $1.00 net. 
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cage; and here again, for two weeks, he 
is fed, watered, and taken care of by the same 
trainer, until the animal not only gets accus- 
tomed to him, but looks forward to his 
presence, because it invariably means some- 
thing pleasant to himself. In about six weeks’ 
time a loose collar is slipped around the lion’s 
neck when he is asleep. Attached to this 
collar is a chain, long enough for the anifnal to 
move about, but just short enough to keep 
him from reaching 
the end of the cage. 

Thenext step is for 
the trainer to put a 
chair inside the cage. 
Instantly the lion 
springs for it, but, 
being kept in check 
by the chain, finds 
he cannot reach it, 
and retires to a cor- 
ner, growling sulkily 
at the intruder. Af- 
tercasting vindictive 
glances at it, with 
occasional growls, he 
becomes accustomed 
to its presence and 
takes no further no- 
tice of it. Then the 
trainer, after open- 
ing the door of the 
cage once or twice 
and looking in, fin- 
ally walks calmly in 
himself and sits on 
the chair. He is just 
out of reach of the 
lion, and when the 
animal has growled and resented it as he did 
the chair, he again subsides into indifference. 

Then comes the time when the lion is 
released from the chain, when the trainer takes 
his life in his hands, and when he knows that 
the moment of extreme danger has arrived. 
No matter how quiet and docile the lion may 
have appeared to be when chained, he is likely 
to develop suddenly a ferocious savagery when 
released. 
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At this stage Captain Bonavita always car- 
ries two stout oak sticks, one in the right hand 
and one in the left. The one in the right he 
keeps for immediate use, and when once pun- 
ished with this stick, the lion, not knowing 
the purpose of the stick in the left hand, comes 
to fear that also and backs away from it. If 
possible, the sticks are used to stroke the lion, 
if he will permit it; for the condition of a 
wild animal is one of receptivity—he is willing 
to welcome anything that will give him 
pleasure. But it 
is rarely, indeed, 
at this stage of 
the proceedings 
that he will allow 
this. 

In the first place, 
the lion is generally 
a little frightened 
or nervous himself, 
and alarm begets 
wrath. It is feline 
nature to dissemble 
that wrath until 
the moment of 
action. Leo does 
not growl or lash 
his tail. It is not 
the growling lion 
that is to be feared 
most, nor does the 
lashing tail, as so 
many suppose, in- 
dicate danger. Not 
anger, but good hu- 
mor, comes from 
such indications. It 
is when the tail 
stands out straight 
and rigid that the 
trainer begins to 
think of retreat. 

When the tail be- 
comes stiff in this 
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hundred pounds of sinew and muscle ready to 
descend on the intruder. 

The man who will not have foreseen that 
terrific onslaught, holding himself in readiness 
for it, has no business with wild animals, and 
will, in all probability, never again attempt 
any dealings with them, because he will never 
have the chance. The agility which is one of 
the requisite qualities for a trainer must come 
into play, and upon it depends his life. 

It is here that the chair, which plays no 
small part in an 
animal’s education. 
comes into use 
again. The chair 
was not brought 
into the cage 
merely for comfort. 
It is the best de- 
fense possible 
against the lion’s 
spring. Swift and 
apparently unpre- 
meditated as the 
spring has been, the 
man has seen the 
tenseness of the 
muscles that pre- 
ceded it, and before 
the animal has 
reached him, the 
stout legs of the 
chair are bristling 
between them. 

Here is another 
problem for the 
lion. This un- 
known thing has 
suddenly assumed 
an unexpected and 
possibly a deadly 
significance. Snarl- 
ing, he drops on his 
haunches and claws 
at the barrier; 





manner, it is gener- 
ally a pretty sure 
indication that the animal is going to spring. 
When the trainer sees that tail become like an 
iron bar, he tries to slip out at the door; 
sometimes he knows he will never have the 
opportunity. Before the lion springs he 
glances aside carelessly, growling quietly, and 
the next instant, with open mouth and all 
four paws distended, he is sailing through 
the air, straight for the throat of the man, 
his tense body rigid with passion, and his five 
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perhaps he has 
plumped into it 
and felt the blows from its dull prongs. Then 
out from behind it springs a stick—the same 
stick of his pleasant memories, but turned to 
base uses now, for it flicks him smartly on the 
tip of his nose, just where a lion keeps all his 
most sensitive feelings. 

Again it lands, and the chances are ten to 
one that two blows on that tender spot are 
enough. Howling with rage and discom- 
fiture, the lion ceases to claw the chair and 
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retires to his corner, very crestfallen and ex- 
tremely puzzled and bewildered. By the time 
he has had leisure to consider the strange per- 
formance, the trainer is out of the cage, leaving 
the chair behind him. 

Now the lion may do any one or all of several 
things, according to the depth of his emotions. 
He may glower and sulk in his corner; he may 
rant and tear about his cage, giving vent to 
his outraged feelings in loud roars; he may go 
for the chair and dismember it (not without 
scars to his own hide, probably); or he may 
settle down to think matters over calmly, 
possibly coming to the conclusion that it is 
unwise to attack any strange thing before 
finding out whether it can hurt in return. 

Generally, after this chair incident, when 
the lion has got the worst of it, he calms down 
fairly soon, and on the reappearance of his 
trainer some time afterward has evidently 
forgotten the unpleasantness of it all, and 
remembers orily that it is the trainer who brings 
him all he wants. In some cases he greets him 
with a gentle rubbing against the bars of his 
cage and a soft purr, for he is only a big cat, 
after all. The meat is taken with a slightly 
subdued air, he allows himself to be stroked 
and patted,—outside the bars—and so another 
great step in his education has been taken and 
accomplished successfully. The next stage in 
the training of a lion 
is for the trainer to | 
enter the cage again 
with the chair and 
stick. No longer 
militant, but some- | 
what timid, the ani- | 
mal keeps in _ his § 
corner, furtively 
watching the trainer. 
Little by little, the 
man edges the chair 
over until he is with- 
in reach; then he be- 
gins to rub the lion 
with his stick. Little 
by little he decreases 
the distance still 
more, until, finally, he j 
has his hand on the 
lion’s shoulder and is 
patting him gently. 

Thisis another great 
step in advance. The | 
lion has learned to en- 


dure the touch of the are 
human 


hand; 








though he murmurs sulkily, he likes it, for 
few animals are indifferent to petting. Day 
by -day the trainer familiarizes the lion with 
his presence and touch; rubbing his back, 
stroking his shoulders, raising his paws,—a 
somewhat risky and ticklish trial—and in the 
course of about two weeks after first entering 
the cage, if the animal be of fairly good temper, 
all alarm and overt enmity have been eradi- 
cated, so accustomed has the animal become 
to the presence of this one man. 

After this he is taught to back until he 
reaches the rear of the cage, and then made 
to lie down. After a time he is made to lie 
down and stand up, at either the word of 
command or at a certain cue, and after each 
act of obedience he is given a small piece of 
raw meat asareward. If he does not obey, he 
gets no reward, and in time the habit becomes 
strong, and he does what is required of him, 
whether he gets anything for it or not. 

Then comes another period of extreme 
danger for the trainer. This is when the 
animal first enters the arena. He finds him- 
self in a place which seems vast after a cage, 
and becoming a little bewildered at the strange 
surroundings, behaves in an entirely different 
manner. Many animals who have been taught 
to perform in comparatively small cages have 
to be trained all over again when in the arena 
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In the big arena, therefore, the training of 
the animals has to be practically begun 
anew. 

This is one reason why trainers are always 
so anxious to get their animals out of the 
training-schools and -cages and into the arena 
as soon as possible. But they are liable to get 
them there too soon sometimes, which is ex- 
tremely dangerous. If he goes into the arena 
too soon, he is more apt to spring at the 
trainer, because he has not yet become tract- 
able and docile enough. 

On first entering the arena, the lion runs 
round and round, seeking some place to 
escape, because his surroundings are strange. 
He is also rather frightened, for anything 
unusual or strange always makes a_ wild 
animal, especially a lion, nervous; but the 
trainer’s quiet presence and voice generally 
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soothe him after a while, and he soon gets 
used to it. An entire day is generally taken 
to accustom the lion to his new surroundings, 
and he is then put through several evolutions, 
just as in the smaller cage. 

Beginning at this point, the training or edu- 
cation of an animal is simply the application 
to more advanced work of the principles 
already followed. It is progress beyond a kind 
of kindergarten, and learning by association 
has everything to do with it. The animal is 
becoming amenable to the mastery of man, 
and in doing so his own reason is being de- 
veloped. From this time on he begins to take 
a new interest in life. That instinct of action, 
which he has inherited from his ancestors and 
which has been slumbering, is awakened, and 
he is learning to know and enjoy the cultivated 
exercise. 
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Under the Hunter’s Moon 





By Nancy Huston Banks 











The following episode is taken from Mrs. Banks’s 
new book.* At Anvil Rock, the Attorney-General, 
Davis, is to keep a solitary vigil, while his men scour 
the country for a band of thieves who have been 
devastating the country for some time. This plan 
has been divulged to Philip Alston, suspected as 
the leader of this gang of freebooters, with the 
result that Davis’s life is in peril. Paul Colbert, a 
young doctor and intimate friend of the Attorney- 
General, learns this, and hastens to the rendezvous 
to warn his friend. Before going he sends a fare- 
well message to Ruth, the ‘niece’ of Alston, in 
which, for the first time, 
he tells his love. Ruth 
receives this message 
from her brother, David, 
and, jumping upon a 
horse, dashes through 
the night, hoping to 
reach her uncle and 
avert the disaster. 
Father Orin, the priest 
mentioned in the story, 
is the friend of young 
Colbert. The incident 
describes the ride and its 
denouement. 


It was not very 
dark, and all the 
cleared country roll- 
ing widely away from 
Cedar House could be 
dimly seen. A gusty 
wind was driving wild 
clouds across the 
stars, and tall cloud 
mountains rose on 
the north, covering 
the great comet; 
but higher in the 
dark blue dome 
f the firmament 
the Hunter’s Moon 
swung full and free, 
casting its wonderful 
crystalline light over the darkened earth. 

* * * 

This most marvelous of crystal lamps 
always appears to be shining by its own living 
radiance, and never to be beaming by the 
merely reflected glory that gilds the lifeless 
Harvest Moon. The Hunter’s Moon has 


*Round Anvil Rock. 
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“FOR SHE ALSO WAS RIDING A GREAT RACE”’ 


indeed no rival among all the lights which 
heaven lends to the world of night. It is 
the whitest, the brightest, the must sparkling 
that ever falls on the darkness, and it was in 
truth the hunter’s very own. By its light 
he could see how to go on with his hunt, 
hours after the close of the short Novem- 
ber days and far into the long November 
nights, and still find his way home through 
the deep heart of the mighty wood. 

So that, even on 
this dreary November 
night, when its clear- 
ness was dimmed by 
the flight of the wind- 
hunted clouds, it was 
able to lighten in a 
measure the farthest 
and darkest reaches 
of this wild new world. 
It touched the mys- 
tery of the burial 
mound; it lifted the 
misty winding shect 
spread by the swamp; 
it raised the pall laid 
along the horizon by 
the sable tops of the 
cypress trees; it 
reached almost to the 
darkness hanging 
over Duff’s Fort— 
that awful and mys- 
terious blackness— 
which the noonday 
sun could never 
wholly remove. 

But the girl’s gaze 
was not following the 
moonbeams. Looking 
neither to the one side nor the other, she gave 
a single glance ahead. This was only to see 
that she was going straight toward Anvil Rock 
by the shortest road. And the one look was 
enough, for she knew that the great shadowy 
mass glooming in the dark distance must be 
what she sought. And then bending forward 
and low over the pony s neck, she sent him on- 
ward by an unconscious movement of her own 


—— 
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body. She had known how to ride almost as 
long as she had known how to walk—the one 
was as easy and as natural as the other. In- 
stinctively she now bent still lower, and still 
farther forward over the pony’s neck, as a 
boy does in riding a race; for she also was riding 
a great race, and for the shortest of stakes. 
She did not stop to think how great the stake 
was; she had not yet realized that it was 
the life of the man she loved; she had not yet 
had time to face the truth, and to know 
that she loved Paul Colbert. She only real- 
ized that she must reach Anvil Rock before 
Philip Alston could pass it on his way to 
Cedar House, or turn into another path. 
Raising her head, she flashed another look 
into the dark distance, where the goal was 
and grew sick with fear, seeing how far off it 
was. And then rallying, she began to use her 
voice as well as the reins, to urge the pony to 
greater speed. 

‘‘That’s it! Good boy! But faster—faster!”’ 

Thus crying, she silently prayed that Philip 
Alston might be within hearing of the sound 
of her voice. She never doubted that he 
would come at her first cry. It never once 
crossed her mind that he could hesitate to do 
what she wished in this. He had never in 
all her life refused her anything, and she knew 
of no reason to fear refusal now. The only 
fear that she felt was the dread of reaching 
Anvil Rock too late. She tried to still the 
quivering of her nerves by reminding herself 
that he nearly always came to Cedar House at 
this hour, if he had not been there earlier in 
the day. But she could not help remem- 
bering that there were times when he did not 
come. If he should not be on the way now, 
if she should fail to meet him, if he should be 
still at his far-off home, or have gone else- 
where. But she threw the paralyzing thought 
from her, and suddenly began to strike the 
pony again and again, with her soft, little, 
open hands. ‘‘Faster! You must go faster— 
you mast! Surely youcan. Please! It isn’t 
very far. We must be almost there!”’ 

It would have been hard to tell whether the 
short, sharp strokes were blows or caresses, 
and they ceased almost as abruptly as they 
had begun. She was now nearly lying across 
his straining shoulders, and her soft, bare 
arms were around his rough, shaggy neck. 
She did not know what she was doing, the boy 
taught her to ride so—barebacked in the 
fields—when she was a child. And she did 


not know that the pony’s mance was wet with 
her tears. 


There was no sound of weeping or 
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faltering in the tone with which she urged him 
on. That rang clear and strong with the in- 
vincible courage and strength which love’s 
miracle gives to the most timid and the 
weakest. 

* ok x 

Her ceaseless cry was goading the brave little 
beast like a spur. He still leapt in response 
to it; but his every sinew was already strained 
to breaking, and he was nearing the end of his 
endurance. The night had now become so 
dark that neither the pony nor the girl could 
see whither they were speeding. And then 
suddenly the Hunter’s Moon broke the frail 
bars of its cloud prison, and was again free to 
cast its full splendor over the blackness. Under 
this sudden burst of light Anvil Rock leapt 
out of the shadows—vague, black, huge, ter- 
rible—and she uttered a cry, startled and re- 
lieved at seeing it so near by, when she had 
thought it much farther off. But as she looked 
again to make sure that it was real, and not 
some delusion of the mist, the first pang of 
fear struck back her ‘leaping heart. She 
drew up the panting, staggering pony with a 
convulsive clutch on the reins—and waited, 
trembling, and scarcely daring to breathe. 
Some large, dark form moved along the shad- 
ows around the base of Anvil Rock. 

Another swirl of the shrieking wind sent 
the fugitive clouds flying again across the 
white face of the moon. But only for an 
instant, and once more the darkness fled 
before the light of the crystal lamp. Yet its 
bright beams could not pierce the thick gloom 
wnich hung heaviest at the foot of the dark 
mass. Something still stood there, large, 
shadowy, and motionless. Ruth’s trembling 
hand unconsciously went up and threw back 
the wildly blown hair which obscured her 
vision. As the white moonlight thus fell full 
on her face, the dark shape instantly sprang 
out of the gloom, and she recognized Paul Col- 
bert almost as soon as he saw her. 

Neither uttered a cry of surprise or even of 
relief, for neither felt any strangeness in this 
most strange meeting. When two hearts and 
two souls and two spirits have rushed together 
at the first meeting of the eyes—as these two 
had—no separation of mere flesh and blood 
can ever again really keep them apart. These 
two were now only facing outwardiy the 
images which they constantly bore within 
their breasts. He had been thinking more of 
her through that wild ride than of the friend 
whose life he was periling his own to save. 
She had felt his presence at her side with every 
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step of the pony’s flying feet; it was merely 
his body which she was striving to find and 
shield from harm. So that when they thus 
suddenly came face to face in the moonlight 
there was no need for a cry or a word. He 
sprang from his horse and leapt to the pony’s 
side; and she—as silently and as natural!y-—— 
held out her arms tou meet his embrace. 

But they started apart before touching one 
another. The distant sound of horses’ beating 
hoofs came with a gust of wind. It was 
borne from the direction of Duff’s Fort, and 
out from among the dark trees there now 
rushed into the misty moonlight a score or 
more of dim shapes, vague and terrible as 
phantom horsemen. Nearer and nearer these 
came rushing through the wavering mists, 
with scarcely a sound after that first warning 
roar brought by the wind. Paul sprang to 
regain his horse, but the animal was startled 
by the suddenness of the attempt, and 
frightened by the rapid approach of other 
horses, so that he jerked the bridle from his 
master’s grasp, and reared beyond the reach 
of his hand. There was no time to pursue 
the horse: worse still, there was no chance 
to seize the rifle which hung from the pommel 
of the saddle Paul had only one other 
weapon, the long hunting-knife carried by al] the 
men of the wilderness. He drew this trom 
his belt, and it flashed in the moonlight as he 
ran back to the pony’s head and stood between 
Ruth and the dimly visible danger which was 
rapidly approaching. 

‘“‘They are coming the other way, tov,” 
she gasped. ‘‘I hear them behind us.” 

He did not reply and could not turn. She 
said nothing more and began sending up silent 
prayers. They could no longer see even 
dimly, for thick clouds again covered the 
moon. But she heard a fearful clash in the 
darkness, and there followed those awful 
muffled sounds which are heard when men 
close silently in mortal combat. There was 
no sharp sound of firing—only the hideous 
thud of furious flesh against furious flesh— 
the one sound that the bravest woman can- 
not hear in silence. Ruth’s cry for help 
pierced the very heavens. Again and again 
her anguished appeal rang through the night. 
In the height of her frenzied fear she heard 
the galloping of a horse and knew that it was 
coming nearer. This must be Philip Alston. 
The flash of the thought brought a gleam of 
hope and sent her louder cry iarther into the 
darkness. 

“Uncle Philip, for God’s sake, come to me! 
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Quick! quick! It’s Ruth—Uncle Philip 
Philip Alston'”’ 

Instantly all was still. The invisible con- 
flict which had been waging with such fury 
so near by now ceased as suddenly and as 
completely as if it had been ended by an un- 
seen lightning stroke. The assailants si- 
lently drew back and stood motionless; but 
Ruth could not see what was taking place, 
and this sudden, strange stillness falling upon” 
utter darkness filled her with greater terror, 
She thought that Paul had been killed. Alive, 
he would not leave her alone like this. .Not 
for an instant would he forget her if he had 
strength to creep to her side. He was dead. 
He would never let these torturing moments 
pass without speaking tu her if he had breath 
to speak. 

“Uncle Philip! 
again and again. 
Ruth.” 

‘Here, I’m coming!”’ a man’s voice shouted 
out of the distance. ‘‘Where are you? 
Speak again. Let me find you by the sound.” 

‘‘They have killed him!” she shrieked. ‘‘I 
can’t find him in the dark.” 

She was out of the saddle now, bend- 
ing down and groping with her shaking, 
tender little hands on the torn and trampled 
earth. A wilder gust of wird brought the 
beat of rapidly retreating hoofs to her strained 
ears. She sprang up with a newfear and cried 
it aloud high and far above the shriek of the 
wind. 

“They are taking him away! Will he 
never come? Is it you—Uncle Philip? Oh— 
why—don’t you come to me? It’s Ruth:” 

“It is I—Father Orin,”’ said the priest, near 
by. 
She did not reply, nor even glance at him, 
although the cloud curtain was now suddenly 
lifted again, and she could see carly. She 
did not notice that all the horsemen had 
vanished. She saw only the motionless form 
of the man she loved lying some distance 
away. It was plain that he had pressed the 
assassins as far from her as he could; that his 
outstretched arms had fallen in some supreme 
effort. The hunting-knife glittered in the 
moonlight at a distance from his hand. He 
must have fought on with his bare hands after 
his only weapon had been struck from his 
grasp. His eyes were closed. and his face 
was like the face of the dead. ; 

Ruth, dropping to the earth beside him, 
had taken his head on her lap before the 
priest could come up and dismount. She 
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did not reply, nor even hear his alarmed 
questioning. 

‘See if he is living, Father,”’ she said. ‘‘ Here 
put your hand on his heart—here—where my 
hand is. Make haste. Why are you so 
slow?”’ Then flashing round on him in her 
impetuous way: ‘‘Why don’t you say that 
vou feel his heart beat? Of course you do? 
Of course he is alive. How could he be dead 
—in a moment—a flash—like this! He is so 
young. He has only begun to live. And so 
strong and brave. Oh, so brave, Father! 
Dear Father Orin—if you could have secn 
how fearlessly he stood between them and me 
—waiting for them to come! Only one, too, 
against so many. But I wasn’t afraid while 
I could see him. No, not for a moment, 
even against them all. And when it was 
dark, and I couldn’t see him, and I could only 
hear——-”’ she broke down, shuddering and 
weeping. 

While she spoke the priest had been un- 
fastening Paul’s collar and was trying to 
find the wound. The bosom of his shirt 
was already darkly dyed with blood. 

‘‘He is alive; his heart is still beating,” 
said Father Orin, huskily. 

‘“We will take him to Cedar House,”’ she 
said. ‘‘There is no one to nurse him in his 
own cabin. Oh!” with a smothered scream. 
‘‘They are coming back!”’ 

She could not suppress that one cry of 
fright which burst from her lips. But there 
was only one; she stilled the others, and tried 
at once to control the trembling of her knees 
under his head. The dove will sit still when 
a cruel hand comes close to her nest; but no 
living creature has the courage of the gentlest 
woman when the man she loves is he!lpless— 
through no lack of strength or courage in 
himself—and in danger. The things which 
timid women have done, then, stand among 
the bravest that have ever been set down to 
the credit of humanity. Believing that some 
hideous, unknown peril was sweeping upon 
them, this mere slip of a girl now bent quietly 
over the prone head and spoke close to the 
deaf ear without thinking whether or not it 
could hear. 

“There, dear heart, there! Never mind. 
All is well. Lie still, or your wound will 
bleed. We are here, Father Orin and I. We 
will take care of you. Only lie still.” 

Two horsemen were now in sight, and they 
were spurring straight toward Anvil Rock. 
While they were yet a long way off, Ruth 
felt, rather than saw, that one of them was 
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David. She told the priest who it was, and 
they both knew that only a friend could be 
coming with the boy. Her whole form relaxed 
under the relief. If Paul could but open his 
eyes, if his breath would but come a little more 
quickly, and a little less faintly! Her tears 
were falling on his still, white face, now that 
there was. no further need for self-control or 
courage. She steadied her voice, and told 
the story as clearly as she could, when Father 
Orin asked again hc w she came to be in such 
a place, and what it was that had led to the 
wounding of Paul Colbert. 

While she was speaking the horsemen 
reached them, and they saw that the man 
with David was the Attorney-General. He 
did not ask what had happened. He had 
already gathered much of the truth from 
what the boy had told him. He knew that 
Paul Colhert lay there, badly wounded, dying, 
perhaps, in his place. He was too much 
moved at first to speak. 

‘‘He knew that I was coming alone over 
this road to-night. He suspected a plot to 
waylay me; too late to warn me. When he 
could not do that he came to share the danger. 
lt was like him,” he said when he found voice. 

He took the nerveless hand and held it a 
moment in silence, and then he Jaid it gently 
down and stood up, tooking about through 
the moonlight, toward the cypress swamp 
aud Duff’s Fort. 

‘‘But why did the scoundrels run away 
before finishing their infamous work? And 
where is the doctor’s horse? Ah! They 
have stolen that, of course. Which way did 
they go? Did you see or hear them, Father?” 

‘‘No; Toby and I were too far off,” the 
priest replied. ‘‘We were coming back from 
a sick call. It was too dark to see. The first 
and only sound I heard was Ruth’s voice, 
calling Philip Alston’s name.” 

“‘Oh!—I begin to understand,” said the 
Attorney-General. 

He stopped—remembering—and looked 
down at Ruth. She had not heard what he 
said. She was bending closer to Paul’s white 
face and listening to his labored breathing. 

‘‘Dear heart!” she breathed, with her check 
against his. ‘‘Listen, love. Can you hear 
what I say? Try! Try hard! For if you can 
hear, maybe my heart will not break. Listen, 
then,” as softly as if her spirit spoke to his. 
“Listen. I am yours, and you are mine. Can 
you hear—dear heart? If you live, or if you 
die—it is just the same—always—-to me and 
to you. We belong to one another forever!”’ 
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The Search For Primal Matter 





By Carl Snyder 











The following article is a chapter from Carl Sny- 
der’s book, New Conceptions in Science*. This 
readable book consists of a number of essays upon 
the newest discoveries in the field of science. It is 
written in simple language that is easily understand- 
able to the layman. It 1s indeed as interesting as a 
novel, and will serve as an admirable handbook to 
anyone who means to keep abreast with the ever- 
increasing field of latter-day science. 

Most folk who are interested in curious bits 
of mechanism have seen and noticed the little 
glass bulbs, with a tiny windmill inside them, 
which often stand in a watch-seller’s window. 
Under the action of a strong light or sufficient 
heat, the little vanes inside this vacuum bulb 
begin to whirl gaily. The instrument, called 
a radiometer—i. e., a measurer of radiations, 
such as heat and light—was the invention of 
Sir William Crookes, about thirty years ago, 
and has been the basis of some very interesting 
investigations in the doinain of molecular 
physics. 

When he had gone a long way in his re- 
searches, Sir William Crookes was led to try 
the effects of electricity on this same little 
machine. He found that it would run just 
as well. Then he went further. Some time 
before—that is, in 1869—a German named 
Hittorf had observed some curious actions 
which took place when the vacuum in the well- 
known Geissler tubes was carried to a very high 
degree. Most every one who likes to dabble 
in scientific matters has seen the beautiful 
displays which take place when various 
chemical substances, salts and minerals, are put 
into these glass tubes of high vacuum and 
attached to an electrical machine. Gergeous 
colors result when the tube is shot through with 
the electrical current. Hittorf noticed that the 
same sort of an exquisite glow, something like 
that which phosphorus gives off in the dark, 
occurred when a current was put through a 
tube containing no salts or other substances 
at all. The colors changed with the kind of 
glass used, while the glow itself acted very 
differently, according to how far the exhaustion 
of the tube was carried. 

Crookes’ first attack was to produce a 
vacuum such as had never been dreamed of 
before. Armed with this new weapon, Professor 
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Crookes attacked the study of this neculiar 
glow which Hittorf had discovered a few years 
before. One of the first things he came to see 
was that these radiations—for under his high 
vacuum the glow took on more and more the 
character of a ray of light—always move in 
perfectly straight lines, and at right angles 
exactly, to the end of the piece of metal which 
served to bring the electrical current to one of 
the ends of the tube. This was always the end 
of the tube at the opposite side from which 
the current entered. Faraday named it the 
cathode—that is, the negative pole, the pole 
which positively clectrified particles would be 
pushed away from rather than attracted to. 
Hence grew up the name of cathode rays, as 
applied to Hittorf’s glow, a name which has 
become so familiar with Professor Réntgen’s 
discovery of the X-rays. 

With this notable observation, that the rays 
moved in straight lines, it is easy to see that 
when Professor Crookes took for a cathode a 
little piece of metal curved like a concave 
mirror, he could concentrate the rays in a point. 
At this point everything became tremendously 
hot. Glass melted. Even the most obstinate 
of metals, like gold and platinum, burned and 
boiled and spluttered away, as if in a fierce 
caldron. They evaporated like boiling water, 
and the glass on the opposite side became 
coated with a thin film. This has often been 
used since to make delicate little metal mirrors 
for scientific use. This ‘electrical evapora- 
tion” was décidedly another step in this 
puzzling study, and seems destined to play 
a considerable réle in what one may largely 
describe as the ultimate explanation of what 
is matter. It is possible by this means to split 
up the solidest of bodies in parts of an almost 
indescribable fineness, not merely into atoms, 
but, as we shall see, perhaps into the very 
primal basis of matter, the stuff of which all 
known things are composed. 

Next Professor Crookes took a magnet, and, 
bringing it near his exhausted bulb, streaming 
with cathode rays, saw the rays bent and 
twisted as if they had been taken hold of and 
pulled down. Then, by rigging up two little 
cathodes side by side, and thus bringing into 
existence two parallel streams of cathode rays, 
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he saw these rays mutually push each other 
away. They repelled one another just as do 
the like poles of a pair of magnets. So he said 
these rays must in some way carry an electrical 
charge. But the means to measure this charge 
were lacking then. 

Professor Crookes observed another curious 
fact: the higher the degree of exhaustion in 
his tubes, called now Crookes tubes the world 
over, the less was the electrical force required 
to bridge the empty space which lay between 
the two ends of the wires at the opposite ends 
of the tubes. The first inference was, then, 
that an absolute vacuum would be a perfect 
conductor of electricity. But even before 
Crookes’ time it had been found that a degree 
cf exhaustion could be reached where the con- 
ductivity beg2n to grow less again. Professor 
Crookes was able to make bulbs emptied so 
far that it took a very high electrical charge 
to jump a gap of even moderate length. The 
inference from this was that if the vacuum were 
carried still further, a bulb could be made which 
would not conduct electricity at all. A perfect 
vacuum would be an absolute bar. 

If this be true, said Professor Crookes, then 
it is not the hypothetical ether which carries 
these ‘‘rays,” but a very tenuous form of 
matter. He pictured the particles of the tiny 
residue of gas in the tube as becoming electrified 
by contact with the cathode end of the electrical 
circuit and shot away at a frightful speed by 
virtue of the repulsion of like kinds of elec- 
tricity. So he was led tosum up all these curious 
phenomena under the name of radiant matter. 

The tea-kettle of science knows storms quite 
as violent as those which can arise from differ- 
ences of similar importance in every-day affairs. 
Ideas like this met with the same opposition 
that new ideas always do, and a violent contro- 
versy ensued, which has only very recently 
come to au end. Heinrich Hertz, to whom is 
due the discovery of the Hertz waves, which 
have done so good a turn to mankind in giving 
us wireless telegraphy, took up the study and 
showed that the cathode rays were not, as 
had previously been supposed, stopped by 
solid bodies. He was able to drive the cathode 
rays through gold-leaf and produce a phosphor- 
escent glow behind this thin screen. This 
discovery was, in some sense, the precursor of 
that of Professor Réntgen. 

A little later another young German, Philip 
Lenard, devised what amounted to a little 
window in the tube, a window made of thin 
aluminum foil. By means of this, Lenard 
was enabled to give the cathode rays a means of 


exit, and, as Professor Thomson: remarks, was 
thus the first physicist to cross the Rubicon 
between the inside and outside of a Crookes 
tube. Then, by way of keeping up the balance 
of pride between nations, a young Frenchman, 
Jean Perrin, showed by an ingenious device 
that the rays do, as Professor Crookes had 
supposed, carry an electrical charge. 

It is here that the work of Professor J. J. 
Thomson began. By repeating and so elabo- 
rating M. Perrin’s experiment as to set the 
question of a charge beyond all doubt, he was 
able to go further, and by means of an ordinary 
electroscope actually measure the amount of 
this charge. 

Here, at last, was solid ground. Professor 
Thomson was able to measure so accurately 
the charge that he could prove that a certain 
space shot through with cathode rays always 
contained a definite amount of electricity. In 
other words, he could measure the relationship 
or ratio between a given mass or bulk of matter, 
as he conceived the cathode rays indubitably to 
be, and the charge they bore. This he ex- 
pressed in his mathematical way by saying that 
the ratio (=) was known. 

It will be remembered that Professor Crookes 
had observed that the cathode rays were bent 
in any desired direction by means of a magnet. 
But that the same bending would take place 
when an outside charge of electricity was 
brought up to the rays long eluded demon- 
stration. This latter Professor Thomson suc- 
ceeded in bringing out clearly by another of the 
clever experiments with which the whole his- 
tory of this investigation has been filled. 

By means of parallel plates bearing an 
electro-static charge, Professor Thomson 
proved that electricity could bend the rays 
equally with a magnet. And this enabled him 
to measure the speed of the ‘‘rays.”’ 

Knowing the velocity, and knowing the 
constant relation between a given mass of the 
cathode rays and the charge of electricity they 
transport from one end of the tube to the other, 
would it now be possible to measure the mass 
and charge of each individual particle? It was 
a daring thought. But here, as so often 
happens, a curious discovery in quite another 
field came to Professor Thomson’s aid. 

In the laboratory at Cambridge, Mr. R. T. C. 
Wilson had been working on some odd per- 
formances of the Réntgen rays. He took a 
chamber, or cylinder, filled simply with dust- 
free but not water-free air; when this was 
suddenly expanded by means of a piston being 
pulled out, so that the air would occupy twenty 
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or thirty times its original volume, no effect 
was to be observed; but if the chamber was 
flooded by Réntgen rays, the expansion pro- 
duced a fog. If this fog was allowed to settle 
and another expansion was produced, there 
often came another fog, and sometimes it took 
two or three expansions before the fog failed 
to appear. There could be no possible doubt 
that in some way the fog was due directly and 
solely to the R6éntgen radiations. Not merely 
that, but there was a direct relation between 
the time and the intensity of the radiation and 
the amount of fog produced, so that, for 
example, it was possible to permit a certain 
radiation and produce a certain degree of fog. 

The only possible explanation of the fog 
produced by the Réntgen rays was that the 
rays acted as a nucleus upon which the water 
might condense. Without such a nucleus there 
would be no fog. There were control experi- 
ments which showed that the rays of ultra- 
violet light—the rays of light so short that our 
retina will not respond to them—have the 
same power to produce such a fog as I have 
described. Other observations, which it would 
take one too far afield to consider here, indicate 
that the particles produced by ultra-violet rays 
and cathode rays are, perhaps, identical. 

There was further ground for belief that 
each separate particle, and only asingle particle, 
could act as a nucleus for Mr. Wilson’s fasci- 
nating fogs. If each drop, then, contained a 
single particle, here was a means of actually 
counting the number of particles concerned in 
a given amount of cathode radiation. It 
would likewise supply the measure of the mass 
of each particle. But this was simply the 
value of m in Professor Thomson’s equation. 

The mass of each particle known, the charge 
of electricity it bears is equally known. The 
problem is solved. 

It was solved, but the result was so aston- 
ishing, so utterly upsetting of all existing 
theories, that it is only since Professor Thom- 
son’s experiments have been repeated and 
verified in all the lands of the earth—and, 
happily, confirmed by other experiments, 
arriving at the identical result by quite different 
means—that men of science have been willing 
to acknowledge their value. They were revo- 
lutionary, for they indicate the existence of 
particles of matter—countable, weighable, 
measurable quantities of matter—a thousand 
times smaller than the smallest known atom. 

It was clear, therefore, that these minute 
bodies needed a name, and, taking a leaf from 
Newton’s notebook, Professor Thomson called 
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them corpuscles. But they seem destined to 
play a far more important réle than the flying 
streams which Sir Isaac Newton imagined two 
centuries ago. 

Where the chemical atoms offer an engaging 
variety, with the corpuscles there is none at 
all. Whatever be the source from which they 
spring, whether they come from ordinary air, 
or from hydrogen or carbonic acid, or from 
metals, from dull lead or gleaming gold, they 
seem, one and all, the same. 

Has the physicist reached at last the primal 
matter, the ultimate basis of all existing things? 
This, it would appear, is Professor Thomson’s 
own view, for already, as I have indicated, he 
has begun to utilize his corpuscles to explain 
the composition of matter, and even the nature 
of electricity, while yet others, coming to his 
aid, have seen a variety of ways in which the 
corpuscles may serve to widen our horizons 
and solve many a mystery. 

First, what is the conception that we may 
make of the atom itself? Compared with the 
corpuscles, the atom must be something 
gigantic, a huge composite made up, perhaps, 
of the corpuscles themselves. And all our 
present-day conceptions run to notions of 
matter in motion. Nothing is at rest. The 
atom might be conceived, therefore, as a great 
swarm or cluster of corpuscles, revolving about 
a mutual center, much as our planets whir about 
the sun. 

Suppose that by any force—say that of 
an electric charge or impact against some solid 
body—these corpuscles are split off, and either 
get entangled with other aggregates of matter 
or go shooting through space at an almost 
incredible speed; we have then the phenomena 
of the cathode rays. 

But the most remarkable fact is their same- 
ness. It would seem as if the variety and 
chemical differences of the atoms were due 
simply to the number, the motions, and 
positions of bits of primal matter, identical 
among themselves. In this way we should 
have an explanation of chemical phenomena 
of something the same character as that which 
is used to explain the otherwise inexplicable 
composition of organic substances. As we now 
have a stereo-chemistry, a chemistry of the 
position of atoms in space, so we should have 
some day, perhaps, a stereo-physics, a science 
of the grouping of the corpuscles within the 
atom. 

Professor Thomson draws attention to 
the application that Arrhenius, the Swedish 
physicist, has already made to some very 
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familiar happenings. As Professor Thomson 
has been at pains to show, all incandescent 
bodies give off corpuscles. The sun we con- 
ceive as incandescent. Is the sun, therefore, 
a gigantic cathode, negatively charged, sending 
off into space in every direction myriads of 
millions of millions of these little carriers? So 
it appears. Some of these would strike the 
upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere, and 
thus come under the influence of the earth’s 
magnetism. The corpuscles would describe a 
kind of a spiral, and these would travel along 
the line of the earth’s magnetic force. As 
they pass northward or southward to the poles 
they would be bent down following the mag- 
netic dip, and we should have then a simple 
explanation of the aurora borealis. 

In a similar way the luminous character of 
comets might be explained, and Arrhenius has 
even gone so far as to calculate the enormous 
pressure which these cathode rays would exert 
in a space around the sun. Here we should 
have an explanation of the reason why comets 
shooting at the sun are pushed away when 
they come very near, and go curving around 
instead of trying to smash straight through. 

Again, the other workers in this field see in 
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the corpuscles a possible explanation of the 
extraordinary substances discovered by Profes- 
sor Becquerel and Madame Curie—uranium 
and radium, matter which has the capacity to 
go on glowing with a pale, phosphorescent light, 
apparently forever. It has been shown that 
these substances, each and all, emit cathode 
rays—that is to say, corpuscles. There are all 
of them of a very high atomic weight, and we 
might conceive, therefore, that the corpuscles 
which are thrown off represent something like 
the Neptunes of the system. They may be 
supposed to be very far from the center of 
attraction, and the least cause may break them 
off. We may even conceive of substances like 
uranium, whose bulk must be hundreds of 
thousands of times that of the corpuscles, 
shooting off the latter spontaneously, and the 
puzzling action of these radio-active substances 
would be explained. 

Such, in broad outline, is the far-reaching 
réle which these chips of atoms appear to play. 
When it is remembered that their existence 
even was hardly suspected a year or so ago, it 
will be seen that the unexplored fields of science 
are not yet exhausted, and that the work of 
the new century has not unworthily begun. 
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THE GAME OF POLO..... E.F. NAULTY..... TOWN AND COUNTRY 


He who plays polo and plays it well must be 
possessed of many qualifications. He must be 
able to ride with all the grace and skill of a 
Cossack or a cowboy; he must be absolutely 
without fear, careless of hurt, sturdily put 
together, patient yet daring, strong as a top, 
athlet c, quick of eye, sure of stroke, and always 
calm. The nervous man, or he who hesitates, is 
hopelcss on the polo sward. To top all, the 
successful poloist must have ‘“‘direction’’ down 
to an exact science. That is, he must be able 
to make shots from all angles of the field 
toward his opponents’goal and make them while 
his pony is going at full speed. The primary 
principles of the game are simple enough and 
most folk these days know them; but it may not 
be amiss to tell how the game is played, by 
whom, and under what rules. 

A match game of polo is played between 
two mounted teamsof four men each,on a turf 
field goo feet long by 450 feet wide. Properly 
laid, the field should run north and south, to 


avoid the late afternoon sun’s rays inter- 
fering with fine play. The sides of the field 
are bounded by boards ten inches high. The 
goal posts, placed at either end of the field, are 
ten feet high, twenty-four feet apart, painted 
with the colors of the home club, and light 
enough to break if hit by pony or rider. The 
ball is of wood, painted white, 3% inches in 
diameter, and not over five ounces in weight. 
The mallets have boxwood heads and bamboo 
or other suitable handles. Ponies must not 
exceed 14 hands 2 inches in height, and must 
be registered each year until they are five years 
old, after which the registry stands. The 
game consists of four periods of fifteen min- 
utes’ actual play, with two-minute rests be- 
tween each goal made and seven-minute rests 
between periods. Time may be called by the 
referee after ten minutes’ actual play, for 
change of ponies, for which two minutes are 
allowed. In a team the players usually main- 
tain the same positions, and are known as one, 
two, three, and back. Each team alternates its 
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goal after a score is made; that is, it defends 
the north goal and then the south goal. All 
games are played under the rules of the Polo 
Association, which is composed of all the rec- 
ognized clubs represented by one delegate. 

When all is ready, the field is cleared of all 
except players and referee, who is also mounted. 
The men line up in the center of the field on the 
450-foot line, facing the referee, with the ex- 
ception of the two backs, who take positions 
down the field on either side about twenty-five 
feet from the line-up. The referee then throws 
in the ball and the game is on. 

One final word in regard to that most im- 
portant factor in polo—the pony. No one has 
yet been able to breed polo ponies to type, 
although several attempts have been made. A 
green polo pony may be picked up at a very 
low figure, but one which is polo, bridle, and 
mallet wise, which knows the game, and is 
speedy and handy, will bring almost any price 
in the thousands. Ponies in this country are 
usually picked up in the West and Southwest, 
and given their first education there. The 
first lessons are supplemented in the East by 
vigorous schooling in practise games until the 
pony is fit. It is odd how soon a pony will 
understand what is required from him. Some- 
times it seems as if they know the needs of the 
game as well as their riders, and more than one 
close goal has been made by a pony kicking 
the sphere between the goal posts under such 
conditions that it seemed as if the pony really 
knew what it was doing. The way a pony will 
follow the ball is always a source of wonder to 
one who watches a polo game for the first time, 
and the keen enjoyment with which a good 
pony will ‘‘ride off’’an opponent is well known 
to every player. 


THE FILIPINO’S AMUSEMENTS.................... N. Y. TIMES 

A race so averse to hard work as the Filipinos 
could hardly be expected to indulge in recre- 
ations of a kind calling for physical exertion. 
The Filipino does get some exercise in beating 
his poor little rat of a horse, and the sickening 
lash of the whip is the most monotonous and 
common sound in the streets. Indeed, the 
cruelty of the Filipino to his horse is the most 
repulsive feature of Manila life. Nothing 
pleases the public cochero better than to whip 
his horse on a sore place, where he can make 
the horse feel it. 

There is another form of amusement in which 
the Filipino occasionally takes part which 
calls for a little exertion. It is a kind of foot- 
ball. A row of men, perhaps four in number, 


stand on each side of a small space of ground, 
about twenty yards apart, and kick with their 
bare feet from one side to the other a hollow 
ball made of bamboo strips woven into a 
network, the ball being about five inches in 
diameter. The rules of the game seem to be 
similar to those of tennis, except that there 
arenonets. The Filipino players become very 
skilful with their feet, and kick with heels or 
toes, as may be necessary. 

This game is less popular than it would other- 
wise be, because it offers no opportunity for 
gambling. Almost from the time that a 
Filipino child can walk it begins to gamble, 
and when it arrives at the age when American 
children play for marbles the Filipino child 
plays for coppers. These coppers are as large 
as an American s5o0-cent piece, and worth 1 
2-10 cents Mexican, or about 6-13 of a cent 
American, and are coined in Hongkong, the 
Straits Settlement, Spain, and many other 
places, most of them bearing the effigy of 
Queen Victoria or King Edward. 

One of the children’s gambling games is 
played in this manner: The players take 
their stand on one side of the street, say the 
east side, and throw a coin against the wall 
in such a way that it rebounds and rolls 
toward the west side of the street; the player 
whose coin stops nearest to the curbstone on 
the west side wins the pot. Perhaps one-third 
of all the copper coins in circulation in Manila 
are mutilated on the edge from being thrown 
against the walls in this game. 

As the children grow older, games of cards, 
monte, fantan, etc., are taken up, and not the 
boys only, but men and women, congregate 
in stables and out-of-the-way places to gamble 
with cards. The police stop it when they can, 
but it goes on all the time. The most popular 
form of amusement, combined with gambling, 
is cock-fighting. This institution has such a 
hold on the Filipino that the Government dare 
not stop it entirely, and though it is prohibited 
in the city it is allowed on Sundays in the 
suburbs. 

These are the only amusements that the 
Filipino has, except the theater. 

Baseball is played here by the Americans, 
but it is altogether too strenuous for the 
Filipino, although there are signs of the chil- 
dren taking it up, and on the field where the 
army officers play polo may often be seen 
army officers’ boys teaching little Filipino 
boys the great’: American game. To tell the 
truth, the army children do bully the Filipino 
children in playing the game most outra- 
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geously; but there is no ill feeling between the 
children on that score; the Filipino child 
thinks it is all right. It cannot be said that 
the native child shows much aptitude for 
baseball, and he or she (for the girls do quite 
as well as the boys) is perhaps the worst 
catcher it has ever been my luck to see. 

In their homes the natives do not have any 
kind of amusement except music, and although 
there are many varieties of musical instru- 
ments played, they are mostly played very 
badly. The natural taste for music with 
which the Filipino is credited is not non- 
existent, but much exaggerated. Talent for the 
execution of music is almost absent. Never- 
theless there are two bands of Filipinos that 
would do credit to any city—-the Rizal Orches- 
tra (string),which is a thoroughly satisfactory 
orchestra of about sixty pieces, and the 
Constabulary Band, military, having as leader 
an American negro (a graduate of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music), which compares favor- 
ably with any American band connected with 
the army. The members are all men who 
were employed in the old Spanish bands. 
Generally speaking, the music of the Filipino 
is characterized by weakness more than by 
lack of harmony. 


RIDING THROUGH WILD FIRE...G. G. SETON...WORLD’S WORK 


We had gone more than two miles, jumping, 
dodging, trotting and stumbling, our throats 
and eyes smarting from the smoke until the 
two miles seemed twenty, when I saw that we 
were passing through a city of the dead. It 
had been a forest of young pines from four to 
ten inches thick, their straight stems like organ 
pipes, their luminous scales, reddish and yel- 
lowish on the bark, giving a colorful back- 
ground to the crimson carpet of wintergreen 
and rosetips, touched by the frost, but now re- 
duced to a sorry plight—a bewildering mass 
of charred sticks streaking upward like accusing 
fingers from those in torment. In my igno- 
rance I was relieved, thinking we were ‘‘ out of 
the woods”’; but really this proved the worst 
of all, for the sticks toppled over without warn- 
ing—a breath of wind, the vibration of the 
horses’ feet—and piled themselves before us, 
upon us if we were not spry—a ghostly com- 
pany without stability and threatening de- 
struction to us at every turn. It was no use 
to get off the horses: better to stay on and say 
one’s prayers and ‘‘ watch unceasingly.”” My 
clothes had the general appearance of a zebra’s 
skin from the charred wood, every separate 
muscle ached, my knees were bruised from 


encounters with the trees, which were very 
cluse together, but so far there had been no 
serious injury in the ‘‘outfit.”’ 

At last as it was growing dark and I had set- 
tled down to a certain grim endurance and 
had treated my nerves to a favorite tonic, the 
same being that remark of Shakespeare’s that 
‘‘Cowards die many times before their death; 
the valiant never taste death but once,” I heard 
a cheer ahead, which I knew must mean “‘ Lost 
Horse Creek and camping-ground.”’ Instantly 
my mind sped to that magic place of comfort— 
camp-—-where hunger and thirst and weariness 
would vanish. The picture was so pleasant 
that I quite forgot the very material part of me 
which just at that moment was in danger of 
annihilation. But Flax, fortunately, was 
not imaginative, and saw that a six-inch tree 
was falling directly upon us. He. quivered 
from head to foot and waited a second for the 
word of command that did not come; then he 
gave a great bound and stopped so short that 
I nearly shot over his head. Paralyzed with 
fear, I, too, saw the awful thing that was de- 
scending upon us. I jerked back for that was 
not all—another sapling close beside, released 
by the fall of the parent tree, was coming also. 
We were between the two. Not having a 
woodman’s eye, I did not know how they were 
going to fall—did not know which way to 
move. ‘‘When you don’t know what to do, 
don’t do it,” is a mountain adage. I clenched 
my teeth and waited. There were shouts, but 
I could not pay attention. One instant of 
nerve-racking suspense, and the big tree 
crashed in front of the horse’s nose. He 
started back in terror right under the falling 
sapling. I lashed him forward, and he plunged 
ahead just in time to escape the sapling, which 
descended with a crack upon his rump, within 
an inch of me, nearly bringing him to the 
ground. He recovered instantly and, wild 
with terror, started to run. As it was impos- 
sible to run and he was a mountain pony and 
knew it, he did the best he could with a series 
of jumps in that down timber, the repetition 
of which I can very well do without. I felt 
like one of the monkeys at the circus that are 
strapped on the pony’s back—the pommel 
alone saved me from an ignominious and dan- 
gerous fall. 

But we got out without further mishap, and 
after Flax had caught up with his mate, three 
horses ahead, and told her in a neigh or two all 
about it, he carried my tired bones to camp in 
tranquillity—camp, oh, the sweetness and peace 
of that nook in the mountain meadow, rich 
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with grasses for the horses, the snow peaks far 
above, the intimate little brook fringed with 
willows gurgling in front of our tents, a group 
of great pines standing sentinel, and far above 
the twinkling sky of night. 


WOMEN PRACTISE ARCHERY. ..........cccccccceee N. Y. SUN 


Among the amusements of the 1903 summer 
girl is archery. The sport has been success- 
fully revived, and many maidens dressed in 
green and white may be seen practising it. 
Besides interesting all who take it up, archery 
develops the muscles in all-round fashion, and 
not alone those of one shoulder, one arm and 
one wrist. The game is every bit as good as 
a drillin the gymnasium. Another advantage 
is that no expensive preparations are necessary, 
no elaborately made grounds. Any stretch 
of turf will do for a shooting ground, a target 
is easily set up, bow, quiver and arrows do not 
cost much, and, moreover, they make a 
charming decoration for the hall or stairway 
of a country house. 

In choosing a bow get one that is under 
rather than over your strength; then it is 
handled to better advantage. Bows for the 
use of women are about five feet in length, 
and one made of yew isthe best. The cheapest 
bows are made of lancewood backed with 
hickory. The bow should taper gradually 
from the handle to the horns, and the wood 
should have an even grain. 

It is always a saving in the end to buy the 
very best arrowsinthe market. The purchaser 
must see to it that the arrow is quite straight. 
This can be done by bringing the tips of the 
thumb and first two fingers of the left hand 
together and laying the arrow on them while 
turning it around with the right hand. If it 
zoes smoothly, it is straight; if it jerks at all, 
it is crooked. As to targets, the selection is 
not a matter of great importance; that is, 
one target is about as good as another. 

The five points of archery are standing, 
nocking, drawing, holding and loosing. In 
taking position or standing, the heels must be 
about six or eight inches apart, with the feet 
firm on the ground yet at the same time easy 
and springy. In nocking, hold the string with 
two fingers and the arrow between the first 
and second fingers. In drawing, stand with 
the left shoulder toward the target, turning 
the head only from the neck and looking over 
the left shoulder. Then raise the bow with 
the left hand, keeping the upper end inclined 
one or two degrees from the body. With the 








right hand draw the arrow to the level of the 
chin and below the ear. 

In holding, when the arrow is finally drawn, 
dwell for a moment or two to steady the 
aim and keep the point of’aim directly in 
view, looking along the whole length of the 
arrow. 

In loosing, do not jerk, but loose smoothly, 
and be certain that your bow arm does not 
move when loosing. To get a clean, sharp 
loose is half the game. 

It is distinctly smart to call three arrows 
a pair and not to speak of them as three 
arrows. This is correct in archery, on account 
of the liability of an arrow to break. 

The petticoat or spoon is the ground of the 
target beyond the white while the cock 
feather is that feather on the arrow which is 
uppermost and of the darkest color. That 
arrow is a gone or a wide when, from its flight, 
it may be judged to fall wide of or far from the 
mark. An archer is over-bowed when the 
power of her bow is above her command; 
under-bowed, when a bow is too weak. 

Butt shooting is a favorite feature of the 
sport. Butts, or mounds of earth, sodded 
over with grass, are used. They may be of 
any size. They are usually nine feet by six 
at the base, diminishing to five feet by two at 
the top. 

When more than two are wanted, they are 
ranged in sets at a distance of thirty yards 
apart, and so disposed as not to stand in the 
way of each other, forming a series of ranges of 
thirty, sixty, ninety and one hundred and 
twenty yards. 

Against the butt is placed a small circle of 
pasteboard of any size desired from three 
inches to one foot in diameter, which is 
fastened by means of a peg driven into the 
butt through the center. Shots in the butt, 
missing the paper, are not scored, and of hits 
that one ranks highest which is nearest the 
peg. 

To every game, a small white target made 
of pasteboard twelve inches in diameter is 
thrust into a cleft stick, which is put into the 
ground obliquely, so as to bring the lower 
edge to the ground. The distance is usually 
from fifty to one hundred yards and the same 
rules apply as in roving. This is so called 
because the archers rove from point to point, 
shooting at various marks, such as trees, 
stumps, banks of earth or any other objects 
that present themselves. 

Flight shooting is merely a trial of distance, 
the farthest shot winning. 
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SOME QUEER EAST-SIDE VOCATIONS............. NEW YORK POST 


There are many ways by which women on 
the East Side manage to turn a penny besides 
running a machine in the sweatshop, bending 
over a washtub, or assisting in making cigars. 
One of the most popular is that of ‘“‘dry pick- 
ing’ poultry. A fowl that is plucked after 
having been immersed in scalding water is as 
impossible to an orthodox Hebrew as one that 
has not been slaughtered according to rabbini- 
cal rules. The stringent enforcement of the 
sanitary laws limits the operations of the 
Schochet (licensed butcher) tothe great abattoirs 
nowadays. No longer does he go about from 
shop to shop with his keen bright knives of as- 
sorted sizes, wrapped in woolen cloths to preserve 
their edge, killing a chicken here or a turkey 
there, according to the customer’s demands. 
Thursday afternoon used to be a time when he 
and the ‘‘dry picker’’ were equally in evidence 
among the busy people concerned with prepar- 
ations for the Sabbath, which begins on Friday 
evening; but now he is represented wholly by 
the huge stacks of poultry which await the nim- 
ble fingers of the pickers in the East-Side shops. 

The ‘‘dry pickers’’ are recruited from all 
ages and stations of East-Side womanhood, 
from the young housewife who wants to make 
a little pin money in the leisure intervals of 
her home work to the aged crone who has 
grown gray in the service and could not turn 
her hands to any other labor. 

Though the fee is small,—3 centsforachicken, 
5 for a duck, 7 for a turkey, and ro or 12 cents 
for a goose—many of the women manage to 
make from $1 to $2.50 of anafternoon. Chick- 
ens and turkeys are most easily plucked—whole 
handfuls of feathers can be removed at one 
grasp; but in case of ducks and geese much 
greater care is required, and the task is espe- 
cially difficult and tedious when they have been 
permitted to grow cold after slaughtering. 
Then only the most skilful handling will pre- 
vent the tearing or breaking of the skin. The 
picker who can be relied upon to turn out a 
fowl with a smooth, unabraded surface is the 
one whose services are in greatest demand and 
who often receives double rates. 

In the intervals of poultry picking many of 
the women occupy themselves with a kindred 





branch of work—feather stripping. This con 
sists of pulling away the filaments from the 
stiff central quill, in order to make a sort of 
down. For this the wing and tail feathers of 
the duck and goose, as well as the choice ones 
of the turkey, areused. Those of the chicken 
are rarely used in the Ghetto. A prejudice, 
amounting almost to a religious tenet, dis- 
criminates against them, and the fine real down 
of the fowls is the kind most commonly used. 
This is plucked from the breast in such a careful 
way that nothing adheres to make it odorous. 
It is made up into pillows and bolsters, while 
the secondary or artificial down goes to fill the 
huge feather beds upon which so many of the 
older people still sleep, though the younger 
generation have adopted the American custom 
of the mattress. 

The “goose stuffer’s’’ trade is also governed 
by seasons of festivity. This is, practically, 
the manufacture of abnormally fat fowls, with 
abnormally enlarged livers. The goose is con- 
fined in a coop so small that it literally has not 
room to move about. It is then fed, twice or 
three times a day, with a mixture of bran and 
water made into a sort of finger roll and slightly 
toasted in an oven. These are moistened and 
forced down the throat of the animal. About 
three weeks suffices to produce a liver the size 
of a tea plate and a carcass from which the fat 
fairly oozes. These livers find a ready market 
at any price from $1 to $1.50, and are used for 
making a sort of paste, chopped fine with 
onions, garlic, etc., or fried in a batter of 
cracker crumbs. The goose is flayed and the 
skin cut up into dice, which yield a rich, thick 
grease called Schmaltz, which takes the place of 
lard in the Jewish dietary andisalsospread upon 
sandwich bread where the filling is meat, as the 
Mosaic laws forbid the use of butter and meat 
together. The bits of crackling that remain 
are known as a delicacy under the name of 
Grieven and are sold at so much a pound, and 
when they are on the menu of a Kosher 
restaurant the fact is announced by a placard 
in the window, as planked shad or soft-shell 
crabs are advertised in other eating houses. 
Three or four dollars can thus be realized from 
a fowl costing originally about a fourth of the 
price, including the bran stuffing. 
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The professional mourner is almost always 
an aged woman of great piety, who pays strict 
attention to the letter as well as the spirit of 
the law. When the death of a woman or 
female child is imminent, she is promptly sent 
for to recite the Schmah Ysraell (Hear, O Israel) 
or prayer for the dying. She assists in washing 
the body and attiring it in grave clothes; per- 
haps lays it upon the floor on a bed of straw, 
if truly orthodox. Then she takes up her vigil, 
day and night, never leaving the body except 
for a few brief naps. She sits by the coffin, 
prayer-book in hand, reading the Psalms and 
litany, or relating the virtues of the dead to the 
other professional mourners, who strive with 
each other in recalling instances of her piety 
and goodness and commending her to the 
beneficence of the Lord. 

At the funeral they cut a small gash in the 
clothing of the bereaved family, to typify 
rending of the garments, and tender bread and 
salt and hard-boiled eggs to the mourners on 
their return from the grave, as a latter-day 
substitute for the bread of affliction. 

For these services there is no fixed charge. 
The family gives according to its means and 
sense of obligation, but $2 a night is about the 
minimum sum offered (unless in cases of ex- 
treme poverty), and frequently as high as $8 
and $10 is given; and the professional mourner 
sometimes carries home with her in addition a 
lot of half-worn clothing or bed-clothes belong- 
ing to the departed, which the family considers 
it unrighteous to use in other ways. 


WOE GEOR TBDEL... .cccccccccccccccccsesvecss N. Y. TIMES 

Neither the milliner, who is sick and tired to 
death of plumes and flowers; the dressmaker, 
who has been bending over the sewing machine 
since early dawn; the little stenographer, whose 
head is throbbing in the attempt to recall 
what those various pot hooks and scrawls 
stand for; nor yet the weary school mistress, 
with every nerve strained to its utmost tension, 
ever put in a more wearing day of work than 
does the cloak model, that woman whom all 
these other workers fancy is exempt by reason 
of her perfect form, her grace and, perhaps, 
her beauty, from toil like theirs. 

In the first place, in order to become a cloak 
model, a girl must be of certain dimensions. 
The recognized proportions are 36-inch bust, 
25-inch waist, and 43-inch hips. She must 
also be tall enough to require a 42-inch skirt, 
at the front breadth measurement. Certain 
other details, such as an 8-inch length of the 
underarm seam, and corresponding propor- 
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tions of the shoulders, back and size of the 
neck, go to make an ideal ‘“‘suit figure,’’ but 
the first four requirements are as inflexible as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. If, how- 
ever, she be possessed of uncommon beauty, 
a striking carriage, and the ‘‘ton”’ that lends 
an air of distinction even to a commonplace 
garment, there are ways of getting round a 
slight deviation from perfect symmetry, pro- 
vided the applicant errs on the side of slimness. 
It is possible to ‘‘build out,” but an utterly 
hopeless task to repress a figure. 

The model recognizes the fact that constant 
vigilance is the price of her position. A frac- 
tion of an inch too much might bring about 
her dismissal as a ‘‘ sample model,” though she 
might possibly be retained as saleswoman. 
Therefore, no college athlete, with the honor 
of his Alma Mater at stake; no pugilist on the 
eve of a decisive battle, submits more willingly 
to the rigors of training. If she finds that 
chocolate, ice cream, soda, bon bons, cakes and 
pies have a tendency to make adipose tissue 
for her, she must set her teeth firmly and turn 
her back upon all such temptations. The joys 
of the average summer girl are not for her. 
Some sort of calisthenic exercise is as great a 
necessity as abstemiousness, and she practises 
it as unsparingly to enhance the attractiveness 
of her poises. 

Again, from the moment she goes on duty 
in the morning tills she quits, utterly fagged 
out at night, she is constantly on parade. She 
may not permit herself to ‘‘lop,”’ to stand with 
one hip or one shoulder higher than the other, 
or to place her hands on her hips in the position 
which is known as ‘‘akimbo”’ and which is a 
favorite one with most women who are fonder 
of comfort than of grace. Not for an instant 
may she relax the Gibsonesque poise of her 
throat or the queenly elevation of her head. 
She must look the swell society woman all day 
long—without any of those aids that the 
society woman can summon to help bear the 
strain. 

“A fitting’? is an ordeal from which the 
feminine soul—and body, too—shrinks. It 
is something to be postponed till absolutely 
necessary and gotten over with all possible 
speed. It is endurable only as promising 
exquisitely fitting gowns. More than one 
fitting a day is seldom submitted to without 
protest by any woman. Yet the cloak model 
must uncomplainingly undergo the ordeal a 
dozen times or more, according to the plans of 
the designer. The sample garments are all 
tried on her. In the process of making, per- 
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haps some new idea suggests itself, and the 
fitting is begun all over again. She must 
stand as if she were some lay figure in an 
artist’s studio while seams are being taken in 
or let out. She must turn front, back, or 
three-quarter view, just as requested. She 
must walk forward a few steps and then come 
back. She must sit and rise perhaps half a 
dozen different ways, till the desired effect is 
obtained. 

After the garments are finished there comes 
another ordeal, the ‘trying on”’ for prospective 
purchasers. In one day she may be called 
upon to make as many as thirty changes, all 
involving more or less fatigue. She fastens 
and unfastens strings and buttons and clasps. 
She adjusts stock collars and smooths back 
lapels, and then stands mute, silent, till she is 
bidden to walk backward and forward. The 
customer, comfortably seated, critically scruti- 
nizing every detail, can form no opinion as to 
the suffering and weariness this endless putting 
on and taking off entails. 

The dog days are the times when the city is 
crowded with out-of-town buyers of furs and 
winter garments. When her sisters all about 
her are clothed in transparent yokes and elbow 
sleeves, filmy, light-weight skirts, anything that 
can in some measure mitigate the oprr ssive 
heat, the model passes the long days swathed in 
furs like a Russian Countess attired for a mid- 
winter drive. Regal seal and ermine mantles, 
great fluffy boas, muffs the size of those we all 
admire so much in the picture of the fair 
Duchess of Devonshire, all these become asso- 
ciated to her with the tropical July weather. 
No matter, though her head is throbbing with 
the weight of the sultry atmosphere, she must 
turn about and peep from between the high 
chinchilla collar of the heavy opera wrap, with 
a jaunty grace that aids in setting off the gar- 
ment and does much to effect a sale. 


FEMININE INGENUITY .............. SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


There are many interesting and useful 
employments followed by women nowadays 
which chiefly bring personal benefit, that have 
either developed naturally from the present 
conditions, or have been self-created by the 
original inventiveness of individuals, and 
caught the public attention strongly enough to 
become regular modes of earning a livelihood. 
Some of the latter, which are to be noted 
among the multifarious customs of New York, 
have a mushroom quality, and will probably 
have a short life as the passing fad to which 
they minister. 


UNUSUAL METHODS OF LIVELIHOOD 





Such a quality belongs to the work done by 
two young women who have formed them- 


selves into a firm of ‘‘utility workers.’” They 
do everything: open people’s houses in the 
fall and clean them (or oversee its being done), 
and shut them in the spring; make inventories 
of everything, and its exact condition, in a 
house which is to be let furnished, or whose 
owner desires to have a complete list of her 
possessions as a provision against losses 
through insurance settlements in case of fire, 
or they make complete catalogues of rich 
women’s clothing and ornaments; these inven- 
tive young women also serve as visiting house- 
keepers, who take charge of a change of 
servants, or assume oversight of a household 
at a time of social festivity, or who go further 
and make a daily regular call. They provide 
in this connection, but as a separate service 
sometimes, novel table decorations and new 
ornamental arrangements for luncheons and 
dinners. Akin to this is the work of visiting 
secretary, where the discreet and well-educated 
young woman takes care of the social corre- 
spondence and engagement list of her patrons 
at a regular hour each day; or she entertains 
bored children at hotels whose mothers don’t 
know what to do with them. Utility work 
includes visiting homes for amusements of 
invalids, shopping tours with strangers who 
come from a distance and are glad to engage 
a knowing and courteous guide to pilot them 
from their hotels and return them safe after 
a bewildered morning on Broadway; and 
large girls’ schools sometimes engage the 
service of such a young, well-bred woman to 
take their pupils to the dentist, shopping, and 
to lectures or concerts. Packing, also, has 
come to be a professional opportunity. 

At all these trades and occupations by which 
the rich manage to obtain somebody else’s 
wits and cleverness for a fixed tariff the 
utility woman works, dove-tailing the various 
pursuits together as a means of earning her 
living. For amusing children the charge is 
$5 a day or $1 an hour. For putting a house 
into perfect order against the return of the 
city woman from her country house, the rates 
vary from $75 to $250 for the job, according 
to the amount of work and the value of the 
furniture and bric-a-brac that must be cleaned 
and arranged; the utility woman does not do 
any of the actual work, and must pay her char- 
women out of the amount she charges, but she 
plans to get $5 a day for herself out of it. 
Then there is a woman who runs what she calls 
a ‘“‘bureau of social requirements,’’ where the 
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utility workers may be found; it boasts of 
furnishing every sort of worker from a cook to 
a reader of Sanskrit; it insures women’s lives 
and enters into real estate transactions on 
commission, and performs every sort of 
service for its patrons that comes under the 
head of ‘‘saving other people’s time,’’ which is 
the declared aim of the bureau. 

There is another woman also who manages 
what she calls a ‘‘home bureau,’’ which has 
the more restricted purpose of providing food 
for the sick and for children; when a delicate 
baby is to travel the doctor or mother sends to 
this bureau, which furnishes the proper per- 
fectly prepared food, packed to bear trans- 
portation for as long a journey as is required. 
This establishment has added a nurse’s regis- 
try and a department for renting all sorts of 
sick-room appliances, a surgical department of 
supplies, and a department where children’s 
outfits may be purchased or ordered. Supply- 
ing decorations and schemes for decoration 
for balls and weddings is another way to make 
a living out of people who have more money 
than time, or, perhaps, brains. And the 
frequent appearance of charming little tea- 
rooms in our larger cities proves how pleasantly 
we in America take to the London custom. 

There are more domestic ways of making a 
living than that of being a butcher, which is 
the business followed by a woman also in New 
York, who took charge of her husband’s 
slaughter-house at his death, and though 
knowing nothing of it at the start, has been 
able to carry on the work with success. 
Report asserts, by the way, that many women 
have lately become butchers in Paraguay, 
because of the decrease in male population 
through the five years’ war that reduced the 
people sadly in many ways. The actual 
killing of the cattle is still performed by men, 
but women prepare the beef for sale and dress 
the hides, earning fair wages by their repellant 
task, 

Quite as disagreeable a business one would 
say, though in an entirely different way, 
is that followed by Miss Mary Brooks of Los 
Angeles, Cal., who has become medicine tester 
for the examining board of a medical society 
in her state. , 

There is another woman in Indiana who 
learned the cobbler’s trade in her youth 
and has followed it for over fifteen years 
to her own content. It is coming to be the 


possible thing for a woman to learn the 
lapidary’s art, for which their delicate hands 
and love of artistic details especially fit them. 
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Not every diamond cutter will take girl 
apprentices, and it takes three years to learn 
the trade, but it is not an overstocked employ- 
ment, and is a well-paid one. So many girls 
have wearied of the long training, that the few 
firms that take them as apprentices have 
adopted severe rules with a $200 bond guaran- 
teeing the fulfilment of the three years’ 
contract, and a small wage that begins with 
nothing and ends with $1 a day at the close of 
the long engagement. 

An occupation combining peddling and can- 
vassing in a way is that of the woman who goes 
about taking orders, collecting and displaying 
jewelry and dresses for instalment houses. 
She usually operates as an amateur, appearing 
at Kaffeeklatsches or other social gatherings in 
elaborate shirt waists or natty wraps, and 
adorned with a showy watch and chain, while 
her hands sparkle with many-colored rings. 
When her gorgeous attire is commented upon, 
she obligingly gives prices and other interesting 
facts in connection with it, and it is seldom that 
she goes home without one or two commissions. 
She also makes a slight percentage in addition 
by purchasing bridal trousseaux or house fit- 
tings, such as curtains, mantel scarfs, table and 
bed linen, and occasionally a piano. 

The ‘‘Sabbath Female”’ is a one-day worker. 
She finds employment from sundown of Friday 
till three stars twinkle in the sky on Saturday 
evening, during which time no truly pious 
Jewish housewife may kindle a fire or light or 
extinguish a lamp. 

She goes about among a certain number of 
the orthodox, attending to these necessary 
duties and heating the Sabbath dinner pre- 
pared the day before. She washes dishes, 
makes beds, and banks fires to keep them 
going till her next visit, looking in at regular 
intervals during the day. 

Jacob Riis, in his ‘‘How the Other Hatf 
Live,” tells of certain women, tramps, who de- 
pend upon this kind of work altogether, getting 
gloriously drunk when they receive their pay, 
and doing nothing until the next Friday night 
comes round, and I believe he says that every 
police sergeant recognizes them as ‘“‘fire 
kindler bums.” 

But though the majority may be of this 
character, very often an industrious, sober 
laundress or office scrubber is glad to avail 
herself of the opportunity of making a few 
dimes or even a dollar by looking after a 
few families in the same house, or on either 
side, while she keeps an eye on her own house- 
hold. 
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Few, if any, phenomena connected with plants 
are more marvelous than their power of assimi- 
lating inorganic elements and combining them into 
organic ones. If it were not unwise to even speak 
of ‘‘the impossible’”’ in these days when every 
moment seems to bring some new discovery, one 
might be tempted to say that the ways of plants 
are ‘‘past finding out.’’ But such is the first im- 
pulse when we consider some of the problems which 
present themselves to the investigator. For in- 
stance, we all are acquainted with the common 
elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 
Three of these are known to be constituents of the 
air we breathe—oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon—the 
latter being one of the elements of the carbonic 
acid which exists in such small quantities in the 
atmosphere. Two, oxygen and hydrogen, are the 
components of water. Now, what can plants do 
with these? The cinchona can take all four ele- 
ments and out of them produce the valuable medi- 
cine, quinine. Strychnos nux-vomica, using the 
very same elements, but changing the proportions, 
secretes the deadly drug, strychnine; while the 
coffee and tea plants, once more assimilating the 
very same four, but in different proportions, yield 
for us the caffeine which ministers to our tired 
nerves. Again, the cherry laurel, the bitter almond, 
the peachand cherry, omitting the oxygen, form, the 
first two in their leaves, the second two in their 
kernels, that deadly poison, prussic acid. These 
are but trifling instances of the mystery surround- 
ing nature’s alembic, but they will be sufficient to 
arouse interest in the passage following: 


HOW PLANTS OBTAIN SUSTENANCE .... .... NEW CENTURY PATH 

Until very recently it was thought that 
plants took from the air and the soil direct the 
chemical substances they need for their growth; 
that they took some of them—e. g. nitrogen— 
as it were, raw, or ammonia and nitrates. It 
is now known, with respect to many plants, 
and suspected of all of them, that they keep 
servants who act as cooks. In the case of 
clover, for example, the phenomenon has been 
carefully studied. On the clover roots are 
little excrescences, pea-like, full of microbes. 
It is these which take nitrogen from the soil, 
cook it, and purvey it to the clover root. The 
cooking consists in assimilating it, using it for 
their own life, and then excreting it in a form 
suitable for the assimilation of the plant. Does 
the plant give anything in return? Assuredly. 
Its roots, in absorbing the excretion of the 
absorb that which would otherwise 
That is the simple outline of what 





germs, 
kill them. 
is known. 
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It is, however, quite possible that the known 
microbes have still simpler and humbler 
‘“‘cooks”’ for them; and there may be another 
layer between them and the plant, for there are 
three kinds of nitrogen in the soil. First, pure, 
as a gas; second, worked up into a chemical 
compound (a nitrate or ammonia), which work- 
ing up is probably done by some very elemen- 
tary and as yet unknown and invisible microbe ; 
third, still further worked up, organic, the 
remains of dead plant stuff. From these 
sources the microbes take it, raise it yet higher, 
make it part of the living tissues of their bodies. 
Then it slips down hill a little again, becoming 
an excretion. And in that form the plant can 
take it. We may be pretty certain that some- 
where in the leaves of plants also reside organ- 
isms that purvey to the plant cooked nitrogen 
from the air. So the plant is what our vege- 
tarian friends would call a ‘‘pure’’ feeder—it 
does not steal the life of anything. On the 
contrary, it helps and encourages the lives of 
those who feed it. 


The closer the investigator approaches the mys- 
tery of life, the more is he sensible of his own limi- 
tations and the greater the reverential humility 
with which he seeks to enlarge his knowledge. It 
is quite time that we throw away the antiquated 
notion that the superiority of man over the rest of 
creation is such that his life and its powers are of 
a different nature to those of the living things 
around him. No reasonable person will feel that 
he lessens the dignity of his own physical and 
psychic powers by allowing even to climbing and 
insectivorous plants the possession of intelligent 
purpose. This question is dealt with most ably 
and (one well may say) conservatively, in an 
article the whole of which is well worth study, but 
of which the following passages only can be quoted: 


PLANT AND ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE... .N. G. SHALER. .. HARPER'S 

In approaching the question as to the exist- 
ence of intelligence in plants, the student has 
but one available resource. He must contrive 
to build a series, or a kind of ladder, reaching 
from the clearly determinable, step by step, 
over the unknown to the point he is to deter- 
mine. In this instance the first step of the 
ladder must rest on human nature, on the 
intelligence we know in ourselves, and thence 
the successive steps of the series lead by way 
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of the animals downward until we attain to 
the grade of creatures not above the plants in 
complexity; then by comparison between the 
earlier animals and the plants we may obtain 
a basis for a judgment—as we shall see, a fairly 
well-affirmed foundation for belief. 

Even the automatonists have to acknowl- 
edge that intelligence exists in man, but they 
hold this to be an eminent peculiarity of this 
aberrant species. Moreover, they hold that 
even in man the automaton is the greater, the 
basilar part, the intelligence being no more 
than a light upon the summit of the structure, 
which as a whole is essentially mechanical. 


This view as to the nature of man appears to. 


be based on a confusion of the intelligence 
which is conscious of itself and that which is 
below the plane of that peculiar mode of mental 
action. One of the most important results of 
modern psychology has been to establish the 
fact that a large part of our mental processes 
goes on without our knowledge. In fact, if 
we could separately weigh the two groups of 
thought we should probably find that by far 
the greater share of our thinking never comes 
to light. Still farther, we see that many of our 
actions which become after a time essentially 
automatic begin in the field of self-conscious- 
ness, and thence pass to that of the unconscious. 
Others, such as breathing, may be performed, 
as in the lower animals, in the so-called auto- 
matic way, or they may be voluntarily done. 
In a word, we may accept the statement that 
our higher intelligence is but the illuminated 
summit of man’s nature as true, and extend it 
by the observation that intelligence is nor- 
mally unconscious, and appears as conscious 
only after infancy, in our waking hours, and 
not always then. 

Next let us note the important point that 
while each of us knows himself to be endowed 
with a conscious and unconscious mind, we 
only infer that state in other men, basing the 
inference on what they tell us by their words 
and deeds. We have to take such evi- 
dence as proof of kinship; if we decline to do 
so, we are at once imprisoned ourselves. 
Accepting the proof that our kindred and our 
friends are like ourselves and other than autom- 
ata, let us after the manner of men very easily 
extend it to those who are evidently of our race 
because by speech they declare it to us; then, 
less easily, to others of alien language who do 
not so plainly declare the identity of their 
quality with our own; further, with some diffi- 
culty, to the insane, to the idiots, and so to the 
lowest levels of human nature. The logical 
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steps of this inquiry are spontaneously taken. 
The first of these steps takes us across the 
space that parts man from his lower kindred 
of the anthropoid group. In the chimpanzee 
and the gorilla we have, it is true, species 
which are somewhat farther removed from 
mankind as a whole than the highest species 
of our genus from the lowest, yet the interval 
is not much greater. That a chimpanzee 
thinks, whether he thinks that he does so or 
not, rests upon as good evidence as that which 
affirms the existence of chemical laws in the 
processes of the sun. If we give over using 
the principles of likeness of results as a basis 
of interpreting causes in this instance, con- 
sistency leads us to the destruction of all scien- 
tific interpretation. 

Accepting the conclusion that intelligence 
is not limited to man, but exists among crea- 
tures which dwell on the other side of the 
boundary that parts the swiftly progressive 
human species from the slower-advancing 
groups, we at once are committed to the plan 
of following the series downward through the 
vertebrates, at least, seeking some place where 
there is reason to believe the intelligent being 
gives place to the purely automatic. If the 
reader will look for himself, he will surely come 
to the conclusion that there is no such point 
of passage. He will see that the fundamental 
qualities of mind as he finds it in man and his 
nearer brute kindred appear to remain the 
same through all the stages of the descent to 
the fishes. : 

In the present state of our knowledge there 

is no approach to certainty as to the series 
through which the vertebrates derived their 
life from yet lower forms. That the type 
graded downward into the lower invertebrates 
and thence into creatures such as we class as 
protozoa may be assumed as certain, and that 
in these invertebrate series we have groups of 
action which are more explicable by intelli- 
gence than by any other known mode of action 
is clear. Taking the lowest of the protozoa, 
the least organized so far as we can determine, 
where there is so little visible on which to base 
any judgments, the group known as the amee- 
bez, we have creatures which reveal hardly 
more than does a bit of transparent jelly. 
Yet here, as in other protozoa, we have actions 
such as motion, feeding, choice of stations, etc., 
which are, so far as we can see, different in no 
essential way from like actions in the higher 
vertebrates. - « 

The view just above set forth, as to the essen- 
tial kinship of the primitive intelligence of the 
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lowliest animals with that of the higher, finds 
something like proof in the fact that developing 
from the lowlier groups, from a plane well down 
in the vertebrata, there go off two other series 
beside that leading towards man, both of 
which attain to mental powers which, though 
differing in certain ways from our own, are of 
a high order. These are the higher articulates 
and the cephalopods. The fact that 
from the common life of the lowlier inverte- 
brata two separately developed series have led 
to distinctly intelligent forms indicates that 
the common foundation whence they sprang 
contained the germs of mind. 

If we may regard it as established that the 
animal series from the lowest to the highest 
forms are in some measure influenced by intei- 
ligence—the evidence seems to me to compel 
this opinion—the question arises whether there 
is any reason why we should limit the action 
of mind to this kingdom, allowing it no place 
in the vegetable. The most reasonable 
view is that they both (the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms) are derived from some com- 
mon ancestral form which could not well be 
termed either animal or plant, but merely 
organic, and from this primitive stage of life 
diverged the two series: the plants to keep a 
close relation to the mineral kingdom, and to 
develop toward structures not greatly affected 
by intelligence; the animals to take their food 
from plants, and to push up toward structures 
destined to afford habitations for mind. Look- 
ing toward the organic world in the manner 
above suggested. seeing that an unprejudiced 
view of life affords no warrant forthe notion that 
automata anywhere exist, tracing as we may 
down to the lowest grade of the animal series 
what is fair evidence of actions which we have 
to believe to be guided by some form of intel- 
ligence, seeing that there is reason to conclude 
that plants are derived from the same primitive 
stock as animals, we are in no condition to say 
that intelligence cannot exist among them. 
In fact, all that we can discern supports the 
view that throughout the organic realm the 
intelligence that finds its fullest expression in 
man is everywhere at work. 


Whatever be the connection of a person with 
plants, whether study or cultivation for pleasure 
and profit, it cannot lose in interest by being re- 
garded from the viewpoint of the position taken by 
Professor Shaler. If plants are regarded as links 
in the chain, not merely of the form of life, but of 
that function of life which we call intelligence, 
no matter whether conscious or unconscious, it 
becomes doubly curious to note what we may call 
the idiosyncrasies of different species. For in- 
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stance, some respond at once to cultivation and 
exhibit under its stimulus a degree of variation 
from the type which is marvelous, while others 
show a stolid indifference to all culture, and profit 
only by it in increased reproduction of the typical 
form. Is not this characteristic of some of the 
human races with which we are acquainted? It 
is possible, and that without any great stretch of 
the imagination, to see in the conduct of members 
of the vegetable kingdom a repetition of the history 
of sections of the animal kingdom, nay, of man- 
kind, its highest evolved form. It is not aston- 
ishing, then, that, with such a subcurrent of inter- 
est, of which we may or may not be aware, the 
possession of a garden which we can fill with a 
varied population upon which we can experiment 
is one of the things most desired by the majority 
of persons. The passage which is here given 
merely enlarges this idea, but the undercurrent of 
the ‘‘family”’ idea is peculiarly suggestive: 
THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. . MRS. DAVIS. .HOME AND FLOWERS 
The cultivation of flowers, as a secondary 
process of home-making, would be most useful 
in anchoring men and women to that small por- 
tion of earth which they claim as their own. 
In a great measure the care which is requisite 
to preserve the lives of our children is a pow- 
erful bond to attach us to them, though in most 
cases it is not necessary for that end, but [ 
think the axicm is true that what ‘‘ we cherish, 
we love.”’ The grateful odor and bloom of 
flowers about our homes is an earnest of per- 
manency, and the cultivation of flowers argues 
leisure to think of surrounding ourselves with 
the beautiful objects in nature after the neces- 
saries have been gathered together. 


Speaking of the cultivation of flowers brings me to 
a short article that will not only be of interest tomany, 
but will show the possibility of adding to our home- 
lot a feature of beauty and pleasure. I have seen 
in the garden of a friend a lovely group of the 
Sweet-scented Water Lily growing in half a large 
barrel sunk in the ground to the level of its upper 
edge. The homely contrivance was thoroughly 
successful and the garden was richer by one of 
nature’s fairest products. The excerpt given 
points to a more professional, and assuredly more 
ambitious, arrangement. 


HOW TO GROW AQUATIC PLANTS.......... LONDON TELEGRAPH 


The following instructions are offered to 
those possessing a garden in which a place for 
hardy aquatics seems feasible: In the lowest 
part of the ground dig out the soil to a depth 
sloping from one foot at the sides to three feet 
in the center, in any shape that is preferred. 
Then make it hold water, for which purpose 
there is nothing better than clay, which will 
require preparing. Take, say, a barrel load 
and chop it up with a spade; if rather dry, 
water it, and work it well until it reaches the 
consistency of dough. Spread this six inches 
thick over the surface, and make as many more 
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barrow loads as are needed; then set your man 
to tread it all over with his naked feet, and also 
use a rammer. If the clay is well rammed 
down to the bottom, that pond will never leak. 
Now as to the sides. Prepare more clay and 
plaster it on, commencing at the bottom; then 
beat it thoroughly with a short-handled wooden 
mallet or back of a spade. The clay should be 
quite six inches thick here, be very pure and 
without stones, and laid on several inches 
higher than the water is likely to reach, and 
the surface soil should be pressed down to the 
top of the clay, or it will get dry and crack 
away from the bank. Before filling in the 
water cover the bottom with rich loam—say 
six inches deep in the center and carried up the 
sides—for making a nice root bed. All will 
now be ready for letting in the water, and here 
comes the rub. The advice is to think out the 
means for the water supply and disposal before 
you commence the labor of digging out a pond. 

Some put a coating of cement on top of the 
clay, which certainly gives a clean appearance, 
but, to my way of thinking, spoils the rusticity 
and natural appearance of the scene. If the 
surroundings are not grass they should consist 
of a wide gravel path, or the approaches may 
be made up of rock work, interspersed with 
hardy ferns or creeping plants. A piece of 
masonry representing a suitable subject often 
adorns the center of the water, and is some- 
times used as a fountain; a few gold fish are 
also an embellishment, but none of the feathered 
tribe is admissible. Aquatic plants vary con- 
siderably in their habits, some having a prefer- 
ence for deep water, others for shallow, while 
some will float on the surface; some, again, are 
grown in pots which are placed in an inch or 
two of water. Those preferring a deep root 
bed, like water lilies, are generally planted 
firmly in small wicker baskets, the roots sur- 
rounded by soil, with moss strung around to 
keep the bunch together. The whole is then 
dropped to the bottom. In the case of these 
lilies it is not material if the growth is below 
the surface at first, as it will soon find its way 
up. The water violet (Hottonia) has both its 
leaves and roots floating, so merely requires to 
be laid in the water. In fountain basins single 
plants of many species may be cultivated in 
fancy vases and rustic pots placed in the water, 
which should be changed occasionally if not 
constantly running, or it will become covered 
with water mosses or duckweed... The diffi- 
culty, however, may be got over in another 
way—by skimming or flooding these growths 
off. If soil is put into the bottom it should 


consist of six inches of good, rich loam, and 
covered with an inch of white stones sifted out 
of silver sand or other pebbles. This clean 
surfacing should be sprinkled in some days 
after planting. 


With the recollection fresh in our minds of the 
forest fires that filled the air with stifling odor and 
covered the Eastern United States with a veil of 
smoke extending far into the Atlantic, it is worthy 
of notice that something is being done to prevent 
the recurrence of such disasters. 


STUDYING FOREST FIRE PROBLEM. ..... FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Last year within two weeks over $20,000,000 
worth of timber and other property was de- 
stroyed by forest fires in’Oregon and Wash- 
ington. This enormous loss occurred upon a 
restricted area and represents only a very small 
part of the annual loss from this source. Every 
timbered region of the United States suffers 
year after year from fire. The annual loss is 
estimated at from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
Forest fires have been regarded as almost in- 
evitable, and few systematic attempts have 
been made to prevent or control them except 
in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Minnesota, which have efficient systems of fire 
protection. 

The Bureau of Forestry has this year under- 
taken a thorough study of the forest fire prob- 
lem in several different regions. It has placed 
men in forest districts to study fires while in 
the process of burning. Instead of waiting 
until the fires are over and relying for informa- 
tion on local reports, the fires are now being 
observed by the bureau’s agents, and full data 
will be obtained as to how they are caused, 
how fast they burn, what conditions favor or 
hinder them, and just what damage they do to 
the soil and to tree growth. In connection 
with this detailed study, the agents will observe 
the methods of fire protection practised by 
railroads and other owners of timber lands. 
The fire.warden systems of the States which 
have forest fire laws and the patrol system in 
use on the federal forest reserves will also be 
observed closely. 

By such methods the Bureau of Forestry 
hopes to replace with carefully gathered facts 
the vague general notions that now exist about 
forest fires. When the problem is solved for 
any particular region, the bureau will be ready 
to recommend methods of fire prevention and 
control for the private land owner, and to sug- 
gest forest fire legislation for the various States. 
The investigation is now in progress in northern 
Florida and southern Alabama, in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
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MOONLIGHT AND MUSIC. .FRANK CEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


Dear meart, do you remember, 
That summer by the sea, 

One blue night in September 
When you were here with me, 

How like a pearl uplifted 

The full moon rose and drifted, 

And how the shadows shifted 
Until the stars were free? 


Along the beach the breakers 

Brought in their lavish store, 
Gathered from ocean acres, 

And strewed the curving shore; 
Grasses that gleamed and glistened, 
Flowers that the sea had christened, 
Shells at whose lips you listened 

To learn their wonder-lore. 


Softly the breeze blew over 
From groves and gardens fair, 
Spilling a scent of clover 
Into the balmy air; 
The breath of pines around us, 
Fragrant it came and found us 
Just as the moonlight crowned us 
And Love at last came there. 


What music hailed our rapture! 
What singers on the sand 

Were they whose hearts could capture 
Our joy and understand? 

O Wind and Wave, they guessed it, 

They sang it and confessed it,— 

Their love and ours,—and blessed it 
There on the moonlit strand! 


Dear heart, still sweet the story, 
For all the years gone by: 

Still floods the moon with glory 
The land, the sea, the sky; 

And still the night-moth hovers 

Around us and discovers 

The same devoted lovers— 
Wind, Wave, and You and I. 


IN DANDELION TIME.JULIA E, GOODWIN.SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


The skies have caught a deeper blue, 
The birds a sweeter song; 

The willows wreathe themselves anew 
In tender greens along 

The winding brooks. 
Are bursting all ablaze 

With stars untold of gleaming gold, 
In dandelion days. 


No song more limpid or more sweet 
Than yonder bird’s; no sheen 

Like that of grass beneath my feet— 
Than emeralds more green. 

No softer breeze e’er stirred the trees 
Than this, that gently sways 

The budding beech beyond my reach, 
In dandelion days. 


. HARPER’S 


The sheltered nooks 


The song re-echoes in the heart, 
The breezes stir the blood; 
Within the brain fresh fancies start, 
And wake a nobler mood. 
Viewed through the clear, pure atmosphere, 
Life takes a loftier phase 
And seems possessed of keener zest 
In dandelion days. 


A magic spell rests on the year, 
And time has stayed its flight; 
For long-lost springtides reappear 

In pageants of delight. 

A child once more, I wander o’er 
The meadow’s starry maze, 
And life forgets its sharp regrets 

In dandelion days. 


THE OPEN DOOR...ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON... .SCRIBNER’S 


O listen for her step when the fire burns hollow, 
When the low flame whispers and the white 
ash sinks, 
When all about the chamber shadows troop and 
follow 
As drowsier yet the hearth’s red watchlight 
blinks. 
While bare black night through empty casements 
staring 
Waits to storm the wainscot till the fire lies 


dead, 
Fast along the snow-bound waste little feet are 


aring— 
Hush—and listen—listen—but never turn your 
head. 


Leave the door upon the latch—she could never 
reach it— 
You would hear her crying. crying there till 
break of day, 
Out on the cold moor ’mid the snows that bleach 
it, 
Weeping as once in the long years past away. 
Lean deeper in the settle-corner lest she find 
you— 
Find and grow fearsome, too afraid to stay: 
Do you hear the hinge of the oaken press be- 
hind you? 
There all her toys were kept, there she used to 
play. 


Do you hear the light, light foot, the faint sweet 
laughter? 
Happy stir and murmur of a child that plays: 
Slowly the darkness creeps up from floor to 
rafter, 
Slowly the falling snow covers all the ways. 


Falls as it fell once on a tide past over. 
Golden the hearth glowed then, bright the win- 


dows shone; 
And still, still she comes through the sullen 


drifts above her ; 
Home to the cold hearth though all the lights 


are gone, 
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Far or near no one knew—none would now 
remember— 
Where she wandered no one knew, none will 
ever know; 
Somewhere, Spring must give her flowers, some- 
where white December 
Call her from the moorland to her playthings 
through the snow. 


A SUMMER NOON....... MONROE G. CARLETON....... CRITERION 


The dog-star reigns! No wandering cloud 
Festoons the clear unpillared sky; 
Gold-bosomed fields, hills grassy browed, 
The lazy river, stream-beds dry, 
Are flushed with Sol’s fierce effluent tide, 
Poured from his flood-gates far and wide. 


They leave their prandial boards who toil, 
To drowse in sun-excluded bowers; 
Bees, anther-bronzed, slow seek their spoil, 
Sounding their reeds to the fainting flowers: 
The garish jay, the fussy wren, 
Findjrefuge in the mossy glen. 


Flocks, herds, to woody aisles have strayed, 
b: Soft and subdued the insects’ hum; 
By th’ feverish air no leaf is swayed, 

Silent the grouse’s fluttering drum; 
Lone midnight’s hush enthralls wan noon, 
And nature rests as in a swoon. 


Ss 4000s o0000 ROBERT LOVEMAN..........0. AINSLEE’S 


One by one, the gods we know, 
Weary of our trust, 

One by one the prophets go, 
Dreaming to the dust. 


All the cobweb creeds of men 
Vanish into air, 

Leaving nothing save a ‘‘ When?” 
Nothing, save a ‘‘ Where?” 


From the dim, starry track, 
Never a man comes back; ,; 
Of future weal or woe, 
Never a man doth know. 


Nor you, nor I, nor he, 
Can solve the mystery; 
Come, let us boldly press 
On to the fathomless. 


When Fate hath dealt his mortal thrust, 
And love and life are gone, 

The body will dissolve to dust, 
The gaunt soul stagger on, 


Across vast continents of space, 
And shoreless seas of air, 

Seeking its new appointed place, 
Again to do, to dare. 


What new visions shall we see 
With immortal eyes? 

What vast pageants will be 
Passing in the skies? 


What new melodies shall greet 
Our immortal ears, 

When we reach the far retreat 
O’er the bridge of years? 
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GIPSY MOTHER-SONG...... MAY BYRON...... LONDON SPECTATOR 


Gold aglow on the gorse, 
And kingly purple over the heather; 
And lilies on the river’s course 
Lifting their silver cups together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
In the House of the Open Door: 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
There is treasure untold on meadow and moor, 
When the wind blows wild. 


Gold aflame on the corn, 
And queenly crimson deep in the heather; 
And diamonds of the dew at morn, 
Flashing their rainbow drops together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
In the House of the Open Door: 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
There are jewels of price on meadow and moor, 
When the wind blows wild. 


Gold alight in the sky, 
And royal red in the heart of the heather; 
And all the night the stars go by, 
Waving their silver swords together. 
Lullaby and hushaby! 
The wayfaring day is o’er; 
Thou and I, together we lie 
In the House of the Open Door. 
But for thee and for me, my child, 
Wandering folk and poor, 
Thereare dreamsof delight on meadow and moor, 
When the wind blows wild. 


CHOPIN’S NOCTURNES. .JOHN TODHUNTER. .FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Shut out the world! No sense of its mad care, 
Its din and sordid strife, mar night’s rich gloom, 
Or with a memory trouble the delicate air 
Of this one room, your own—of this one room 
Your heart has made its treasury of things rare. 


There sigh your gathered roses, red and white, 
And by yon casement, in one symphon 

Of odors breathed on the warm air of ae 
Verbena, and mignonette, and rosemary, 

And myrtle, prelude some delicious rite. 


No need for candles when voluptuous June 
Makes night one long twilight of stars and 
clouds, 
And o’er your garden trees the royal moon 
Pales with her splendor her bright courtier 
crowds, 
And all things tremble, as to a Nocturne’s tune. 


Ah, give their passion utterance, key by key! 

To your proud roses oft you have played alone; 
To-night for no proud roses, but for me 

You shall set Music on her silver throne, 
Though every rose should fade for jealousy. 


They shall not fade; but from old Omar’s tomb 
Faintly their Persian sisters’ breath divine 

Shall, as you play, float to me through the gloom, 
And East and West, as in one mystic wine, 

Mingle their spirits in music and perfume. 
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Sociologic Questions of the Times 








RESULTS OF THE CHILD LABOR CAMPAIGN 


A rather discouraging editorial recently 
appeared in the New York Evening Post on 
the Child Labor Campaign. After the long 
struggle in Alabama the law finally past 
simply prohibits the employment of children 
under twelve during the day and under thirteen 
at night: 


This was the best compromise to which the 
Moloch of the cotton mills would consent. Georgia 
has taken no steps as yet, but there are hopes that 
she may at any extra session of the Legislature 
in June. The knockdown argument of the Moloch 
party everywhere is that if we do not allow our 
children to be sacrificed, our heartless and grasping 
neighbors will get the advantage of us in trade. 
They will undersell us and run us out of the market. 
The action of Alabama weakens this argument for 
Georgia. A more striking instance of the ‘‘ work- 
ing of one State against another is furnished in the 
glass industry, where attempts have been made to 
restrict night work for young boys. All such 
attempts have failed. New Jersey refuses lest 
Pennsylvania shall gain an advantage, and vice 
versa, and so both States continue to serve the 
god Moloch by casting their first born into his 
melting pot. Pennsylvania refused to pass a 
bill to abolish all-night work for girls in factories. 

South Carolina has a Governor who is opposed 
to the policy of sacrificing the next generation 
to the selfishness of the pesent one. He has done 
all that he could do to gromote humane and Chris- 
tian treatment for the children, but the best law 
he could obtain from the Legislature was one 
prohibiting the employment of those under ten 
years of age during the present year, or those under 
eleven during 1904, or those under twelve during 
1905 and subsequent years. Night work is not 
to be allowed of those under twelve. But there 
are exeptions even to these moderate restraints, 
in the case of disabled parents, or widows dependent 
upon their children for support. So this chivalrous 
State puts upon young children the burden of 
supporting town paupers. 

North Carolina fixes the age limit at twelve 
years, Kentucky at fourteen. In all the States 
where an age limit has been adopted, the principal 
fight has been between the advocates of twelve 
and of fourteen. Maryland adopted fourteen 
as the limit, but having said Good Lord,immediately 
said Good Devil by exempting nineteen counties 
and all canneries from the operation of the law. 
The canning industry is the one in which child 
labor is most largely employed. Maryland, how- 
ever, is not the worst offender in the list of American 
commonwealths. The Legislature of California 
rejected a bill regulating child labor because it 
applied to the canning and drying of fruit, as well 
as to other industries. 


In New York State a more satisfactory 
result has been reached: 


A nine-hour limit is now placed upon the work 
of children under sixteen years of age in factories 
and stores or as messenger and office boys, and they 
must not be employed later than ten o’clock at 
night. After September 1, 1903, no boy under 
ten will be allowed to sell newspapers in New York 
City or Buffalo, and all newsboys under fourteen 
must have a license or badge, and may not work 
later than ten o’clock at night. The compulsory 
school attendance age is raised to fourteen years, 
without exception. 


The most common device for nullifying the 
child-labor laws, when it is impossible to 
prevent their enactment in some form, is 
to refuse any appropriation for enforcing them. 
The argument of economy in Stateexpenditures 
is used with much effect here. Colorado 
forbids children under fourteen to work in 
factories, but provides no inspectors. Iowa 
appropriates only $3,000 per year for her 
Bureau of Labor, which is charged with the 
duty of factory inspection. Kansas, on the 
other hand, has no law regulating child labor, 
but appropriates $6,520 for her labor bureau. 
Kentucky has -factory inspectors, but allows 
the parents and the county judge to disregard 
the findings of the inspectors. The Louisiana 
law puts upon the mayor or the chief of police 
the duty of enforcing the child-labor law in 
addition to their other duties, and without extra 
compensation. Several Statescharge the grand 
jury with the task of investigating violations 
of the child-labor laws. There are other 
varieties of State legislation in the art of how 
not to do it. The Labor Commissioner of 
Minnesota has mastered this art completely. 
He thinks that it is useless to try to enforce 
the child-labor law, because the attempt to 
do so runs counter to the economic law of 
supply and demand. 


SOCIAL CREED AND OCCUPATION* 


How far does Work create diversity of 
character? On this topic no one has been 
more ingenious than Professor Veblen. He 
accounts for the alienation of workingmen 
from the Church on the ground that the mem- 
bers of the artisan class ‘“‘are in an especial 
degree exposed to the characteristic intellec- 
tual and spiritual stress of modern organized 





*From an article by Edward A. Ross on Recent Tendencies 
in Sociology in the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
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SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 


industry, which requires a constant recognition 
of the undisguised phenomena of impersonal 
matter-of-fact sequence and an unreserved 
conformity to the law of cause and effect.” 
Such experiences tend to derange animistic 
habits of thought. 

The great gulf between business men and 
workingmen in type of thinking he ascribes 
to the different discipline involved in pecuniary 
as contrasted with industrial employments. 
The differentiation of these has proceeded so 
far that nowadays in many branches large 
bodies of workers have but an incidefital con- 
tact with the business side of the enterprise, 
while a minority have little other concern 
with the enterprise than its pecuniary manage- 
ment. Now, in the pecuniary occupations, 
men work within the lines and under the guid- 
ance of the great institution of ownership, 
with its ramifications of custom and legal 
right; while, in the industrial occupations, 
men are in their work attentive to natural law, 
and relatively free from the constraint of con- 
ventional norms of truth and validity. The 
latter fact explains the thriftlessness and lack 
of money-wisdom among workingmen, even 
the high-priced experts. To it, also, is due 
the spread of socialism—a movement which, 
quite unlike agrarian and like manifestations 
of class discontent, does not aim to affect the 
distribution of property, but to do away with 
it altogether. On the other hand, the activi- 
ties of the business man, having more to do 
with competing, bargaining, and the getting, 
holding, and protecting of property, tend 
to conserve predatory habits and aptitudes, 
to root them in the creed of property, to train 
them to believe in competition rather than 
co-operation, to kill any artistic interest in 
industrial operations, and to dispose them to 
appraise every process and product at its 
money worth. 

From occupation it is but a step to economic 
relations as a cause of differentiation. 

The fundamental thesis of Professor Veb- 
len’s remarkable book is that the possession 
of means sufficient to exempt from productive 
labor moulds so subtly the notions of utility, 
of fitness, of right, and of beauty, that in the 
course of time the wealthy becomes spiritually 
a distinct type, so recognized by all the world. 
His consummate analysis shows that in every 
age and society the ‘‘gentleman,”’ although he 
may be—quite incidentally—an epitome of 
human excellencies, is, genetically considered, 
the finished product of the views, canons, and 
standards that develop inevitably, albeit 
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unconsciously, in a leisure class by sheer 
virtue of its pecuniary independence. 

Why is this class conservative? ‘‘ Wisdom,”’ 
say its friends. ‘‘Self-interest,” say its critics. 
But to Professor Veblen men are not so 
rational. The wealthy leisure class is con- 
servative in temper because it is sheltered from 
stress of those economic exigencies which 
impinge on other classes and mould their 
habits of thought to new conditions. There 
is nothing to develop in its members that 
degree of uneasiness with the existing order 
which alone can induce any body of men to 
give up habitual views and modes of life. 


A JUVENILE COURT IN DENVER 


There is in Denver, Col.. a most interesting 
Juvenile Court. An account of it given by 
Judge Lindsay beforethe National Conference 
of Charities and Correction held in Atlanta, 
Ga., was reported in the Boston Transcript. 


Of the 554 children taken on probation in 
that court during two years only thirty-one 
boys have been returned for new offences 
of such a character that they had to be sent 
to the State Industrial School. They were 
sent there because of the lack of home sur- 
roundings that might aid in their reformation. 
Among the successful cases were children 
against whom were charged such offences as 
burglary, larceny, gambling, forgery and rail- 
road depredations. A unique result of the 


’ Denver court’s methods is that in two years 


more than 150 boys have come voluntarily 
into the juvenile court. They are called 
“voluntary delinquents,’’ and are usually 
brought in by other boys who have been 
proceeded against in the court. The thought 
of a street boy against whom there is no com- 
plaint asking the judge to help him out of 
his troubles and aid him to live a cleaner life 
is certainly unfamiliar. 

This fortunate result is, of course, due to the 
personality of the Judge. 

Imagine a still youthful judge who gathers 
about him in his chambers a street gang, addresses 
them as “you kids,” urges them to ‘‘snitch up” 
(that is, to make a clean beast of it), and tries 
to instill in their minds the belief that it may go 
hard with the judge if they fail to live up to their 
promises! It is assuredly an unusual ending 
of a court case to have the defendant say consol- 
ingly to the magistrate, ‘‘Don’t worry, us kids 
will stand by you, judge.”” This is a new form 
of dispensing justice in dealing with boys. 

Once a month we have what is known as the 
Saturday morning talk with the boys. Again it is 
my custom very frequently to take boys in to my 
chambers and through confidential and heart to 
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heart talks get into their lives, and find out who 
their companions are, often with the result that 
a number of boys who have not been brought 
into court at all are implicated in some trouble. 
In this way boys have been encouraged to assist 
the court, not only in helping them, but in helping 
other boys who are disposed to evil ways. 

A special feature of the Colorado juvenile 
law is that it reaches the parents. Any child 
under sixteen who commits an offence is a 
delinquent, and it is provided that the parent 


THE SERVANT QUESTION 


or any other person contributing to or causing 
the delinquency of a child may be fined to the 
extent of $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year. The law is very effective as 
it is ‘‘doing more than any one thing to bring 
parents and other to a realizing sense of their 
responsibility.” If the conference were called 
upon to declare itself on the subject of juvenile 
courts and probation work, there would be no 
doubt about its stand. 
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THE GENERAL DISCONTENT 


An investigation into the causes of the 
unpopularity of domestic service was recently 
undertaken in London by the Women’s 
Industrial Council. It seemed to the members 
of the council that, although so much has 
already been said and written upon the great 
problem, ‘‘a systematic inquiry might throw 
a valuable and interesting light upon the 
causes which render this largest industry for 
women so unpopular.’’ A schedule of ques- 
tions was proposed and distributed to mis- 
tresses, housekeepers and servants, registry 
offices, girls’ clubs, etc. Catherine Webb 
summarizes in the Nineteenth Century the 
result of the inquiry: 

The Woman’s Industrial Council, in making 
their inquiry, hoped to receive some suggestions 
that would lead to better organization, if not to 
practical reform. For the most part, however, 
the replies leave a depressing conviction that a 
really practical remedy is yet to be sought. One lady, 
well known for her wide interest in industrial ques- 
tions, writes: ‘‘The subject troubles me a good 
deal, both practically and theoretically. a 
I like the theory of limited hours, but I am sure it is 
quite impracticable for ‘in-workers.’ Under exist- 
ing conditions it would never be tried except by a 
few enthusiasts. It seems to me a pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory social arrangement, yet I 
shall never have the courage to try any other, or 
even much modification.”’ 

Another of even greater authority upon economic 
questions concerning women propounds, in three 
epigrammatic sentences, what appears like a vicious 
circle of negations: ‘‘ Domestic service will never be 
willingly accepted by the majority of young women 
until 1t becomes a non-resident calling.” 

‘It will never attain a condition satisfactory to 
the employer until it becomes a highly trained 
calling.’ 

‘It will never become a highly trained calling 
until it assumes conditions that attract, instead of 
repelling, workers of the best class.” 

Between this pessimistic timidity on the one 
hand, and this emphatic pronouncement on the 


other, there is an agreement in which practically 
all the replies join—namely, that a remedy must be 
sought chiefly in the direction of a non-resident 
system of household service. 

Increased facilities for training in housewifery 
knowledge, both in elementary and secondary 
schools, is urged by many, while the present sys- 
tem of education is condemned by some—as not only 
inadequate to meet the necessities, but the cause, 
of the trouble. But even the person of most vio- 
lently conservative tendencies, who thinks to find 
in the modern educational system an explanation 
of the scarcity, the inefficiency, of the domestic 
maid-servant, and her increasingly exigent attitude, 
will hardly be bold enough nor futile enough to ad- 
vocate retrograde educational conditions. For 
good or ill, for content or discontent, we stand 
committed to advance. 


A HOUSEKEEPER’S CODE 


Lillian Pettengill has contributed to Every- 
body’s Magazine a series of articles on Toilers 
ofthe Home. Miss Pettengill, after graduating 
from Mt. Holyoke College, entered domestic 
service to study the reasons for its unpop- 
ularity. As a result of her experience as a 
servant, the writer has framed for herself as 


housekeeper the following code: 

1. Never, under any consideration, will I engage 
an applicant whose face and bearing do not in my 
judgment declare her worthy. My need for ‘‘some- 
body”’ shall not entrap me into taking ‘‘anybody.” 

2. I trust I shall remember, the days of slavery 
being past, that my girl, cook, or other maid is not 
my property, and that she is entirely free to leave 
my employ for that of any other housekeeper who 
will make it worth her while—as free as the wind 
that blows. Nor shall I blackguard the more for- 
tunate woman who can offer superior attractions. 
Just why the salaries of all cooks should be uniform 
any more than the salaries of all private secretaries 
should be uniform, or just why a domestic employee 
alone of all workers should not be open to business 
propositions from other women while still in em- 

loy, is beyond human ingenuity to discover. 
inite mind can find no rational support for the 
present strong social sentiment to the contrary. 

3. Keeping house with a hired helper is the con- 
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duct of important business. All understandings 
and plans should be on a business basis from the 
start. The co-operative and profit-sharing scheme 
proposed by Professor Lucy M. Salomon and tried 
so satisfactorily by many housekeepers commends 
itself. Briefly, this involves a system of accounts— 
a periodical taking account of stock, and a sharing 
of the balance over the average allowance for pro- 
vision, breakage and wear in the different depart- 
ments, saved by the economy and carefulness of the 
worker with her materials. It means more work 
for the housekeeper, of course, but as Mr. Scharff 
said, ‘‘What can you expect when you don’t attend 
to business?’’ The plan seems to me to supply a 
needed incentive, and is something of a substitute 
for promotion in office. I shall also experiment 
with non-resident labor. 

4. I do not take kindly to the idea of educating 

any possible employees from the kindergarten up, 
though I should expect to teach them my peculiar 
preferences with patience and firmness. If there 
is more than one maid, none but experienced and 
competent cooks need apply. And certainly I 
shall not look for domestic excellence in a factory- 
bred American. The second generation of factory 
workers is said to be inferior, physically and men- 
tally, if not morally; and the third generation the 
last as well. How can a woman working ten or 
twelve hours a day in a stifle and whirr, as her 
mother worked before her, practise, teach, or know 
aught of practical home-making? 
_5- I shall ask my employees what they would 
likemetocallthem. Ifthewaitress says‘ Mrs. Strof- 
onowsky,” Mrs. Strofonowsky she shall be. One 
may sometimes say ‘waitress’ for short, as one 
says ‘‘doctor.” 

I like a uniform for indoor wear on the ground of 
neatness and convenience. I do not like a livery. 
Personal service is demoralizing. No one shall be 
asked to wait on any healthy adult in my house. 
When I cook messes in the kitchen I shall do so 
only on the cook’s afternoon out. And having 
satisfied myself of the general character and order- 
liness of the worker in her workroom, I shall keep 
out of the kitchen. Frieda said: ‘‘Nice ladies 
come into the kitchen never. Nice ladies always 
speak with me in the dining-room.”” I want to be 
a nice lady. 

6. When I perceive in myself an inclination to 
fret and nag, or to explode, it shall be a clear si 
that I need to retire from business. I shall take 
a housekeeper, a term of boarding, or travel. or to 
the simplification of my way of living. 

A MAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


An investigation into the causes of the 
unpopularity of domestic service by personal 
service or by the scattering of printed questions 
seems a futile expenditure of energy, the 
causes being so obvious. A writer in The 
New York Times puts the case clearly: 

When I come to think about it, I am not sur- 
prised that good servants do not like to live with 
persons of moderate means, even at full current 
wages. We do not overwork servants, or at least 
we do not require of them more than is required 
in other such households. The cook does not have 
to turn in and do the maid’s work, and the maid 
seldom does any cooking, and when she does she is 
relieved of her own special duties. The washing 


goes out, and when affairs get too thick, a woman 
comes in by the day to clean and sweep. But our 
servants are pretty busy. I am an early riser, 
but the cook is always up ahead of me. She is 
stirring by 6 in summer and 6:30 in winter, and 
she does not get her dinner eaten and the dishes 
washed until after 8 at night. Sometimes she has a 
little leisure in the afternoon, but her day is from eleven 
to fourteen hours long, and if we have half a dozen 
friends to dinner it may be an hour or so longer. 

The cook gets a day out once a week, but I have 
noticed that, hurry as she may, her day out seldom 
begins before ten or eleven o’clock in the morning. 
As we live pretty well toward the edge of the city, 
she loses the better part of another hour in getting 
down town or over to Brooklyn, or wherever a cook 
on her day out bestows her leisure. My wife usually 
urges one servant or the other to go to church on 
Sunday, but the girl has a scramble to do it, after 
our rather late Sunday breakfast. Doubtless if 
church-going were essential to a girl she would 
manage it, but servants are pretty tired on Sunday, 
and don’t feel like working extra hard in order to 
get to church. 

We mean to treat our servants well. We do not 
scold them; we try to maintain a human relation 
with them. We do not exact servility of manners. 
We are glad that they should have callers. But my 
wife will not let a servant have a latch key; women 
have some theory on this subject that no man can 
quite fathom, and argument leaves the theory ut- 
terly unshaken. It must be a humiliating regula- 
tion to a good woman to be required to get home 
at a certain hour, and to know that an aggrieved 
employer is sitting + for her when she happens to 
overstay the hour. Yes, our place must be just a 
little like a prison to most of the servants, a prison 
with a limited ticket-of-leave system, but without 
the mitigation of many fellow-prisoners. It is not 
surprising that our kitchen does not scem a palace 
at $20 a month. I am not astonished that an 
active young woman of twenty-five does not esteem 
it a special privilege to give twelve hours a day to 
the care of angelic children such as ours at the rate 
of about five cents an hour. 

“I look upon the unpopularity of domestic 
service among working women as socially a 
most healthy sign,’’ wrote a lady to the 
Women’s Industrial Council. “It is a sign 
that the struggle for escape from the galling 
social chains, for personal liberty to choose 
their own pursuits, in which the educated 
woman of the last century engaged with such 
brilliant and lasting effect, will not end until 
all women shall have adjusted their lives to 
the newer standard thus set up.” 

Probably the great cause of trouble is the 
lack of sympathy between employer and em- 
ployee. The very word ‘‘servant’’ carries 
with it an unpleasant sound, as if the vocation 
were menial in the extreme. The poor girl 
living in a house of refinement acquires, too, 
unconsciously, an education, and with that edu- 
cation comes the discontent. when a proper 
modus vivendt is established between master and 
servant much of the discontent will disappear. 














Educational Questions of the Day 








CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


There seems to be little doubt now that the 
teachers in boys’ schools are heartily in favor 
of corporal punishment, and it is understood 
that the Male Principals’ Association will 
establish this as a fact when the result of their 
investigations are made public. In _ the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx the 
principals are fairly evenly divided upon the 
question, but among the teachers of boys’ 
classes there is an ever-increasing sentiment 
in favor of corporal punishment. Both teachers 
and principals admit that the present system 
makes discipline more difficult and tends to 
increase truancy. In many of the schools the 
janitors are called upon to handle the unruly 
pupils, while instances of open defiance of both 
principals and teachers, and in some cases 
district superintendents, are of daily occur- 
rence. Added to this, the difficulty is en- 
countered in the enforcement of the compulsory 
education law, which amply protects the pupil 
in his open defiance of discipline. In Brooklyn 
and the other boroughs where corporal 
punishment was until recently permitted, the 
sentiment is overwhelming in favor of a return 
to corporal punishment. The principals are 
almost a unit in declaring in favor of the old 
system. One of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the removal of the present restriction 
is that the right of corporal punishment in the 
hands of a principal in itself acts as an aid to 
discipline. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE IN GERMANY* 


Since the year 1893 the teachers’ committee 
for the examination of juvenile literature 
has published a monthly, edited by Heinrich 
Wolgast, which paper has become a guide and 
adviser for German authors who are engaged 
in writing for children. The paper appears 
as a supplement to many educational journals 
of national reputation. Annually, in Novem- 
ber, this periodical (Jugendschriften-Warte) 
publishes a list of books for Christmas presents 
which can be recommended by the committee, 
a body that has secured the utmost confidence 
through its thoroughly impartial work. The 





*From an article on Art Education in Germany by W. von 
Seidlitz. Published in the Deutsche Revue and translated for 


the last annual report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 





standpoint from which new juvenile literature 
is judged has been minutely explained by 
the editor in a book entitled The Misery of 
Our Juvenile Literature. He says, among 
other very pertinent things, that books specially 
prepared for youth are of comparatively 
recent origin. Generally speaking, they made 
their appearance at about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Books which are in- 
tended to express and represent an outspoken 
ethical, or at least an instructive, tendency, 
promote hypocrisy and artificiality. Books 
which offer amusement in form of poetry and 
fiction without genuinely poetic contents 
destroy the sense of poetry and foster coarse 
‘“‘reading hunger.’”’ Among parents such juve- 
nile literature is treated with indifference 
and utter want of judgment, and, moreover, 
such literature receives authoritative pro- 
motion through the existence of school 
libraries. Such consequences can be counter- 
acted by the teachers only by energetically 
rejecting unfit books and by careful selection 
of what childen read privately at home. The 
new school editions of selected works of the 
great poets; the works of such classic authors 
of juvenile books as Schmid, Horn, Nieritz, 
Hoffman and others; translations of American 
Indian stories and the numerous books of 
women writers who write for girls are care- 
fully reviewed, and the latter with especial 
severity. Of Klementine Helm’s Backfisch’s 
Leiden und Freuden the editor says: ‘‘That 
which is the moral curse of middle-class 
people, the ever-recurring consideration of 
‘What will people say of it?’ has been raised 
to a principle of life in this book.’’ And of 
Emmy von Rhoden’s Trotzkopf he says: 
‘‘There is in the whole book not one full tone 
coming from the depth of conviction or emo- 
tion; all is shallow twaddle and superficial 
action.” 

It is claimed that youth should be trained 
in the enjoyment of literature; hence books must 
be given them which will be read for the 
enjoyment they offer. Such books are stories 
of life, fairy tales, sagas, poetry; in short, 
books of poetic form and contents. There- 
fore Wolgast’s review bears the motto of the 
poet Storm: ‘If you would write for the 
young, you must not attempt to write for the 
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young.”” A juvenile book of poetic form 
and contents must be a masterpiece; but 
literary masterpieces belong to general litera- 
ture, and hence specific juvenile literature 
has no right to exist. Prof. A. Lichtwark 
says: ‘‘Adults should be able to read juvenile 
books with the same, nay, even greater, 
interest than children.’’ Education is deeply 
concerned in a common literary source for both 
adults and children. Though a poetic master- 
piece may not be intended to instruct, yet it 
will always add to the capacity of under- 
standing. 


A DEBT TO PRATT INSTITUTE 


Addressing the graduating class of Pratt 
Institute, Dr. Maxwell, superintendent of the 
New York City Schools, referred to the splendid 
work done by graduates of that institute: 
‘‘The teachers of sewing sent out from Pratt 
Institute have made it possible for me to say 
that all girls in the public schools now learn 
to sew and to make their own dresses. The 
teachers of cooking make it possible for me to 
say that the time is fast approaching when no 
girl will complete the course in the public 
schools unable to perform the three greatest 
achievements in cooking—to cook an egg; to 
cook a potato, and to broil a steak. The 
teaching of these two arts—sewing and cook- 
ing—in the public schools is slowly but surely 
revolutionizing for the better the home life 
in the tenement houses, and is making life 
more comfortable, more happy and more sane 
—in a word, better worth living, in all homes. 

“The teachers of drawing are doing an 
equally great work in furnishing our children 
with the skill that every workman needs in 
order to read working drawings; to make free- 
hand sketches; in elevating individual and 
public taste in dress, in street pavements, and 
in the architecture of our homes and public 
buildings; in imparting to all who have the 
most rudimentary instinct for art the power 
of sketching for pleasure; and lastly, in 
conferring upon all who have the intelligence 
to grasp it the power to interpret and to 
appreciate a good picture.”’ 


THE CHILD WORLD.* 


The child group regards itself if not in open 
antagonism, at least in potential strife, with 
grown-up people and their ideals. To be 
““goody-goody”’ is to conform to adult ideals 
rather than to child standards. The ‘‘goody- 





*From a_paper on The Group Morality of Children, read 
by George E. Vincent at the Convention of the International 
Kindergarten, and published in the Kindergarten Review. 


goody” boy or girl is deemed in some sort 
traitorous. If there is anything that ought to 
be stopped absolutely, it is picking out model 
children and impressing them upon little 
people. It is bad for the model people and 
does not do a bit of good to the people who 
are supposed to be helped by it. This does 
not mean that wise and tactful suggestion 
from adults may not largely affect children’s 
estimates of their own playmates; but picking 
out a certain little girl or boy and saying: 
“This is the little girl or boy that Papa and 
Mamma like,’”’ and ‘‘ This is the little girl or 
boy that Papa and Mamma want you to grow 
up like,” is one of the most stupid things 
grown-up people can do. If there are children 
of strong personality in a group you can trust 
them to influence your children, and you can 
trust your children to have the good sense and 
the good taste to pick out and appropriate 
from that strong type of personality the good 
thing. 

The great thing is to recognize that there 
is a grown-up world and a child world; and 
the great problem of education, it seems to me, 
is the problem of developing the virtues of 
the child group into the virtues of the larger 
life. You will find certain virtues enforced 
in every child group. The trouble is that the 
child’s st@ndards are! ignored by us instead of 
being made points of departure. The child 
has a sense of justice and fairness which he 
gets in no small measure from his games and 
plays. To be a “cheat” is to break the 
juvenile code. Loyalty gets its first meaning 
from standing by comrades and playmates. 
Not to tell tales is to follow the group con- 
-science. Truthfulness is recognized as a 
juvenile social virtue, and a “‘liar’’ suffers in 
esteem. These and other germs of virtue 
develop among much that is savage, trivial, 
absurd. Yet the wise adult who looks at the 
world through the child’s eyes can foster the 
best impulses and weaken unworthy impulses 
by sympathetic insight and tactful suggestion. 
The parent or teacher who ignores or belittles 
these possibilities of the child’s group life is 
worse than stupid. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CANADIAN COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


The consolidating of small district schools 
into one central school and the conveying of 
the children to and from that school, is next 
September to be put on trial in five Canadian 
provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
Sir William McDonald will, for three years, 
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meet the additional cost of these schools when, 
if the plan is continued, the charge will fall 
upon local boards of education and provincial 


authorities. ; 

In every respect, writes Mr. George Iles in The 
World’s Work, these new schools are intended to be 
the best of their kind in the world, and are from 
first to last to be managed by the usually elected 
school boards of their districts. In each of these 
same provinces is to be chosen a neighborhood con- 
taining five or six rural schools; over each of these 
groups is to be placed a traveling instructor. Two 
teachers of approved ability from each province, 
with a man to spare, eleven in all, are now being 
trained to take charge of these consolidated schools 
and the five groups of scattered schools. They be- 
gan with special courses at the University of Chi- 
cago, studying plants, their growth and evolution; 
at the Agricultural College, Cornell University, they 
took courses in agriculture, horticulture, dairy hus- 
bandry, economic entomology and _ agricultural 
chemistry. At the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, th&y studied physiology and elementary 
physics ani heard special lectures on the art of 
teaching. What are the courses these men are to 
conduct at home? Nature-study is to be central, 
with manual training and household science as of 
equal importance. A garden will surround every 
school as its appropriate setting. 

Every child at a Macdonald, school is to have an 
outdoor slate on the soil to put living things on to 
be rubbed out. The successive phases of sprouting, 
the dip and spread of rootlets, are to be observed 








day by day, described in writing and illustrated 
with the pencil. How varieties of soil and of soil 
enrichment affect a growing crop is to be fully noted. 
There is to be close observation of the insects which 
visit plants either as friends or foes. That the rota- 
tion of crops is — has been the A B C of agri- 
cultural science for many years; yet intelligent rota- 
tion is much less practiced than it should be. When 
wheat follows clover it yields from four to six bush- 
els more to the acre than when it follows wheat and 
finds the soil partly exhausted of wheat-food. Plots 
are to be cropped in series of four: the first in cereals, 
as wheat; the second in clover; the third in pasture; 
the fourth in cultivated crops, as potatoes or Indian 
corn. It will be shown that rotation adds at least 
one-fourth to the gross return of the soil, a lesson 
not likely to be forgotten when a boy leaves school 
to cultivate a farm as profitably as he can. The 
winter lessons will include the chemical side of 
agriculture, with simple and varied experiments. 
The year round there will be manual training and 
courses in household science. 


Consolidation is proceeding strongly in the 
United States. Centralized schools exist in 
counties of Nebraska, Indiana,Ohio, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. In the annual re- 
port. of the Commissioners of Education for 
1901 may be found a full account of the con- 
solidation of schools and the conveyancing of 
pupils in the United States. Wherever the 
system has had fair trial it has won approva] 
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CANCER MORTALITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cancer in the United States is said to have 
been the cause of 29,475 deaths, equivalent to 
a tate of 38.6 per 100,000 living. According 
to the British Medical Journal, which is issuing 
a comparative statistical study of cancer 
mortality, the regions showing the highest and 
lowest death rates from cancer and tumor 
were: Highest—Pacific Coast region, 51.9 per 
100,000; heavily timbered region in the 
northwest, 46.8 per 100,000; Northeastern 
hills and plateaus, 44.5 per 100,000; prairie 
region, 43.0 per 100,000; Atlantic Coast 
region, 41.5 per 100,000. Lowest—Gulf Coast 
region, 20.2 per 100,000; South Central 
Appalachian region, 20.0 per 100,000; South 
Atlantic Coast, 18.7 per 100,000; South 
Interior plateaus, 18.1 per 100,000; Mississippi 
river belt, 11.3 per 100,000. 

The death rate from cancer and tumor per 
White, 66.7; Chinese, 49.4; 
Indian, 28.6; foreign-born, 


100,000 was: 
Negro, 


48.0; 


124.6. It will thus be observed that the 
foreign-born whites are much more subject to 
cancer than native-born whites, and not only 
this, but those who have one foreign-born 
parent are more liable to the disease than the 
native-born whites. The statistics also show 
that Jews contract cancer very frequently in 
the latter half of life, and that the cancer rate 
is far higher in rural than in urban districts. 

The death rate from cancer of four of the 
most important American cities, per 100,000 
living, all ages, is as follows: Chicago, 63.3; 
New York, 64.7; Philadelphia, 73.6; and San 
Francisco, 112.0. 


A PEANUT ELIXIR. 


For some years Dr. D. H. Ramsaur has been 
trying to obtain from peanuts a soda fountain 
beverage, but, while he succeeded in making a 
peanut elixir,it would not mix with water so 
as to form a pleasant drink. Last January 
W. B. Nethery became associated with Dr. 
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Ramsaur and opened a laboratory in Anderson, 
S. C., and continued to pursue experiments 
with the same end in view. Writing in the 
Scientific American Supplement, W. H. Frier- 
son says that they have now in ‘‘penderine”’ 
an elixir which contains a large percentage of 
the medicinal and food properties of the 
pinder, and is compatible in all proportions 
with carbonated water or plain water, and at 
all temperatures. One part of the elixir to 
seven of water affords a most delicious draught. 


The pinder contains oil, starch, gluten, and many 
other chemical compounds. None of these is readily 
assimilated by the system until they have been di- 
gested. To aid in this process, the pinders are first 
cooked, then digested by a chemical process similat 
to, but slower and more thorough than, that which 
goes on in the’stomach of the human or other animal. 

The next step is to segregate the digestible from 
the non-digestible portions. The digestive agents 
employed are peptinzyme, pancreatin, diastase, 
hydrocholoric acid and others. The excess of 
hydrochloric acid is removed by the use of sodium 
carbonate, which tends to saponify the indigestible 
fats and forms, with the hydrochloric acid, common 
salt, which goes to the bottom, while the soapy 
substance, which is insoluble, rises to the top and 
is easily skimmed, or may be removed by means of 
a centrifugal machine. 

Now we have the goober juice ready for incor- 
poration into the elixir. This juice of itself is very 
sweet, like a syrup, and in order to be rendered 
palatable, requires only to be combined with tasty, 
palatable aromatics. But in this the greatest care 
must be observed; for while there are many tasty 
flavors, there are few that are entirely reliable. In 
these days of synthetic chemistry one scarcely 
knows whether his pineapple extract came from 
the juice of the fruit whose name it bears, or was 
made by a synthesis of its elements in the laboratory 
of some chemist. Only the purest extracts may be 
safely used, and one of the most important employed 
in the manufacture of penderine is derived from 
the pinder itself. 

Aside from the juice obtained by the digestive 
process above described, there is also obtained (in 
this latter case from the roasted pinder) an extract 
of high medicinal value. Together with these ex- 
tracts from the pinder and the flavors mentioned 
is incorporated animal nuclein. This latter agent 
is a most important addition to the compound, as it 
assists in digestion, and is an active builder of 
tissue, the great work of maintaining life. The 
principal office of protonuclein is tc act on the 
white blood corpuscles, the number of which it 
tends to increase. The strength of the system, and 
its power to resist contagious diseases, depends 
largely on the percentage of white corpuscles present 
in the vital fluid. 


Ranging from delicate perfumes potent as 
the fragrance of the rose to inert matter that 
goes to the swill barrel, there are a number of 
by-products, that may be made to go far 
toward cheapening the cost of production of 
the principal thing, the penderine elixir. Two 
of these are worthy of mention. By the 


addition of a small quantity of other substances 
is obtained a most wholesome, digestible, 
prepared food, suited to weak constitutions, 
very similar in taste and quality to grape-nuts. 
In the process the objectionable brown husk, 
which remains during the original cooking 
process, is removed. The other by-product 
is a dried substance resembling ground coffee, 
and which, when properly manipulated and 
mixed with bone or shell and medicated, 
becomes a poultry food of decided value. 


CHILD MURDER NOT RACE SUICIDE 


Dr. Pearce Kintzing of Baltimore, in a letter 
to the editor of the Philadelphia Medical Jour- 
nal, makes some very pertinent reflections on 
the much-mooted Race Suicide question: 


What we need is not more children, but better 
children. Let us state the question as a problem 
in economics. The average number of births per 
annum in the city of Baltimore is 8,700. The average 
annual number of deaths of infants under five 
years of age is 3,700, which proportion is a little 
better than the average for cities in general. Let 
us say that, of every 100 children born, 43 die before 
they reach the age of five years. 

Now let us multiply the cost of each child by the 
infinite number which represents the nameless 
children, who did nothing but cost, and add thereto 
the sufferings, the griefs, the maladies, the irrepara- 
ble injuries to maternal health—for, though child- 
bearing be physiological, we venture to say that 
not one birth in five leaves a woman whole and 
sound—and then ask ourselves which is the more 
logical and rational procedure, from an economic 
standpoint, to save a larger percentage of what we 
have, or to increase the product and maintain the 
old rate of waste, even though both procedures lead 
to the same ultimate result. 

That by far the greatest rate of infant-mortality 
is among the poor and ignorant will not be dis- 
puted, and that this mortality of infants far 
exceeds 50 per cent. of the births is patent to the 
casual observer of statistics. Hence the well-to-do, 
with his three or four children, does more to 
continue the race than does his poverty-saddled 
neighbor, with six or seven. Further, these three 
or four, being better nourished, better clothed, 
better educated, are in eminently better position 
to enhance the co-efficience of race value, and 
consequently are more desirable products than the 
50 per cent. remnant of the six or eight. Neverthe- 
less, it is chiefly against the rich that the charge of 
race suicide has been made, whereas the only races 
that have perished off the face of the earth so far 
as we are able to recall were aboriginal savages. 
That physicians are doing all in their power to 
lessen this frightful waste we are ready to admit; 
and that their ability to alleviate the conditions is 
slowly but surely augmenting we do not deny, but 
the fault lies outside of the field of their energies, 
and so long as a clear waste of 43 per cent. 
exists in any business, we.assert that there is urgent 
need of reform, and, when applied to the race 
production business, the need is so palpable, so 
striking, that it ought to bring shame and conster- 
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nation to our hearts, if it be not, forsooth, sufficient 
evidence to convict the whole race of manslaughter. 

If now but a tithe of the wasted energy represented 
by this useless production, and a moiety of the 
total cost in dollars and cents, were spent in 
teaching the race how to rear the quota of children 
now provided by nature, in teaching the mothers 
among the poor child-hygiene and child-feeding, 
then our efforts as physicians would avail us some- 
what both morally and physically. What can 
blunt the sensibility of the moral sense of an 
ignorant mother more than to see child after child, 
which she has brought into the world, ruthlessly 
and purposelessly perish? 

I once heard a public speaker proclaim that in 
Philadelphia a youth could fit himself for the 
practice of science or art within reach of his ability, 
with no other expense than his own maintenance. 
Now, I ask, if child-bearing and child-rearing are 
the most important ends and aims of existence, 
where are our girls or our women taught the 
simplest, the most fundamental principles of that 
art? Where may such knowledge be systematically 
acquired, either free or for value rendered. Surely 
not in our schools, unless some of the drivel con- 
tained in such books as Six Weeks in Physiology 
might, by courtesy, be so denominated. 

Even where puerile attempts to impart such 
’ struction have been made, what class of people 
have been the recipient? The very class which 
stands least in need of it, the well-to-do class, while 
the fifty-per-cents are left to struggle on in outer 
darkness. All this science-getting is left to remorse- 
less nature and unerring mother-instinct, and 
physicians know only too well how unerring is this 
instinct. 

Let us begin by teaching mothers how to feed 
their offspring. The French are at this time 
essaying systematic instruction in this field, but can 
we afford to stand idly by and await the result? 
We know that physicians are doing all within their 
power, but that power is not rich enough in oppor- 
tunity nor broad enough in scope, to meet the 
requirements of the case. 


THE PHENOMENA OF DIGESTION 


The following facts relating to digestion 
which have been made known through the 
experiments of Professor Pawlow, the recipient 
of the Nobel prize in 1go1, are taken from the 
London Hospital. Professor Pawlow’s investi- 
gations go to prove that it is not the latent 
need of the organism for food that is the 
immediate cause of appetite. Real appetite 
sets in with eating. It is in part due to an 
appreciation of the taste of food. By sham 
feeding experiments on dogs, where the food 
passed down the gullet but never reached the 
stomach, it was shown that the conscious 
desire for food was awakened by the swallow- 
ing of tasty morsels. This conscious desire 
stimulates the digestive glands, notably the 
stomach and pancreas, though no food reaches 
the stomach; a physiological explanation of 
the empirical fact that the first few mouthfuls 
of a meal stimulate the appetite for more food. 


In animals the craving for food is, when awak- 
ened, an impulse to seek it. In man it gives the 
appetite, sometimes latent, necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of the more solid portions of the meal. Appe- 
tite thus aroused is the strongest exciter of the 
several gastric glands; for even in starving animals 
food introduced direct into the stomach, without 
attracting the animal’s attention, or awakening 
the desire for food by sight or smell, totally fails to 
stimulate the gastric glands or to provoke any 
secretion of the digestive juices. From this fact 
the immense importance of the ‘‘appetite’’ diges- 
tive secretion is apparent. It has been called the 
“igniting juice’’ by Pawlow, for without it the food 
remains in the stomach for a considerable period 
entirely unaltered. It may be more than an hour 
before any gastric secretion takes place, and then 
only when the food contains some chemical con- 
stituent that acts directly as an exciter of gastric 
secretion. This explains why food eaten without 
appetite is a cause of gastric disturbances. 

Extra inducements, to the proper working of the 
digestive glands, are the stimuli derived from the 
organs of taste. They play a like part in starting 
the initial flow of the gastric and pancreatic 
secretions. 

Bitters, and particularly alkaline bitters, have 
been held to promote digestion, but want of any 
physiological proof of their potency has led to an 
unwarranted neglect of their use as a therapeutic 
measure. Pawlow claims that they stimulate the 
digestion by the unconscious comparison of their 
disagreeable taste with the more pleasant taste of 
food; that they act by awakening the appetite for 
food. He, therefore, regards them as useful adjuncts 
in securing a proper flow of the initial or “igniting” 
digestive juice. 

A restriction of the amount of food taken at any 
one meal is important as awakening a further 
appetite, and hence a more copious flow of digestive 
juices. Food given in small portions, at frequent 
intervals, is more potent in promoting secretory 
activity in the digestive glands, than when the 
same amount of food is given in one meal. Here is 
an explanation of the clinical value of small quan- 
tities of nourishment frequently repeated, com- 
pared with the same quantity of food given in 
larger amounts at longer intervals of time. 

The development of appetite or zest for food 
enters largely into the sequence of foods chosen for 
the chief meal of the day. Experimental evidence 
shows that this sequence, first observed as an 
empirical custom, has a definite physiological basis 
of fact, and is, indeed, a rational procedure. 

The meal is begun with foods designed more to 
promote appetite than afford nutrition. The soups 
that follow act directly upon the secreting mechan- 
ism of the gastric glands. Pawlow finds that among 
the chief chemical excitants of gastric secretion 
are the extractives of meat, and it is these extrac- 
tives that form the principal constituents of bouillon. 
They carry on the stimulation of the gastric glands 
initiated by the psychological stimuli of appetite 
and taste. 

The acid wines, often consumed as an accompani- 
ment of food, provide a part of the acid necessary 
for the activity of the gastric ferment. The acid 
also plays another important part. Pawlow finds 
that its action upon the mucous membrane of the 
duodenum is a direct excitant of pancreatic secre- 
tion. Bayliss and Starling have recently shown 
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that this is due to the acid acting on a chemical com- 
pound present in the cells of the duodenal mucous 
membrane. The acid sets free this compound, 
which then circulates in the blood until the pan- 
creas is reached. Arrived at the pancreas this 
compound, termed by them “‘secretin,” is a direct 
chemical excitant of pancreatic secretion. Any 
acid, and more particularly the hydrochloric acid 
of gastric juice, is thus a direct and immediate 
cause oO pancreatic activity. Gastric digestion 
is the proper precursor of pancreatic digestion. 


WHEN MEMORY SLEEPS * 


Memory sleeps over our mistakes; we are 
wide-awake over our successes. How the 
knowledge of medicine would be enhanced 
if only we could array before the mind in one 
condensed intelligible picture all the mis- 
takes that are made in the treatment of 
disease. If only we could keep a clear memory 
of al! the mistakes we have each of us made 
ourselves. For we all of us do make mistakes. 

I am always wishing that our great operating 
surgeons would each of them do for their 
operations what was done for ovariotomy 
in the early days of that operation, that is 
to say, publish all their cases seriatim. There 
would be no need perhaps to do exactly that 
in the present day, but there is need that those 
ot large experience should put on record at 
least every one of their mistakes. Take the 
case of appendicitis, for example—a disease 
that is the talk of everyone—-I am quite sure 
that not half the consideration is given to 
its diagnosis that there should be; it is often 
jumped at as if there could not possibly be 
any other, whereas it is certain that the 
diagnosis of this complaint is often most 
dificult and indeed sometimes impossible. 
And there are a number of cases where an 
operation for it has been undertaken and 
it has not been present. 

This matter of mistakes is a vitally impor- 
tant one. The advice we ought to give depends 
so much upon it. Take the prognosis of cases 
and how much there is still that we want to 
know and that we might know if memory 
slept a little less. Take the very instance of 
appendicitis. The risk of an operation if 
performed at the right time in a relapsing 
case is said to be 1 or 3 per cent.—anyhow, 
it is something very small. But then an 
average of this kind rules out all the cases 
where there has been a mistake in diagnosis 
and it rules out all exceptional cases, which is 
neither fair to the patient from one point of 





*From an address delivered by James F. Goodhart, LL. D., 
M. D., to the Essex Section of the Metropolitan Corrective Branch 
——  caeeee Medical Association and published in the London 
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view nor to surgery from another. The 
patient or his adviser wants to know, taking 
appendicitis as it is now and as it was in 
former times—-that is, when it is operated 
upon and when it was not—-Do more recover 
now than then or did more recover then than 
now? The patient or his adviser needs to 
know, too, in what number of cases the after- 
result is one of discomfort, because in these 
days when one hears so much of the evil effects 
of adhesions one would suppose that an ope- 
ration done in mistake upon a healthy ap- 
pendix might initiate a perpetual discomfort 
afterward. 

In the matter of risks, too, and of prognosis 
after operations it is a question whether we 
always consider the patient enough. Think 
how dear life is to you and put yourself into 
his shoes. Take such a case as this that oc- 
curred to me not so very long ago: a young 
man with a young wife and family, with a 
disease that must eventually be fatal, and 
yet is removable now at great risk but with 
some hope of cure. Surgery with its enthusi- 
asm—progressive surgery is always young— 
says that it ought to be removed and that now 
is the only time. The real risks are mini- 
mized or forgotten and the patient is half 
urged through his relatives to undergo the 
chance. The onlooker sees chiefly the risk 
and thinks that it would be better for the 
sufferer to live his few months certain with 
those who are near and dear to him than to 
accept what is too often the remotest chance— 
and I am inclined to think that it is too often 
the remotest chance, for memory sleeps, in 
such cases, in a measure, and the disease is 
considered and the patient is forgotten. The 
class of cases that I have especially in mind 
are removals of portions of the intestinal 
tract for tumors, mostly, of course, of malig- 
nant nature. I suspect that in these, if we 
knew the actual facts, that the deaths are 
more than the successes, but the successes all 
come to the fore and are very striking, the 
bad results do not appear. And in thus being 
put out of sights forgotten, or slept over, 
although it may be conducive to the success 
of the surgery of the future, I doubt if the 
indvidual of the present is treated quite fairly. 
In this question is involved the frequent 
complaint of the operator in fatal cases that 
he had no chance—he was not called in time. 
But we must not forget that in time never- 
theless often means for the individual that 
he dies a few weeks or months earlier than 
he would have done if he had been left alone, 
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THE SICK CHILD....KATHARINE TYNAN. ...LONDON SPECTATOR 


He for whom the world was made 
Cannot lift his heavy head, 

All its pretty curls puffed out, 

Burnt with fevers, parched with drought. 


He, the tryant, whimsical, 

With the round world for his ball, 
In a dreadful patience lies, 

Old since yesterday and wise. 


Like a martyr on the rack 
Smiles, his soft lips burnt to black, 
While the fever still devours 

His small body, sweet as flowers. 


Dreadful patience like a sword 

Stabs his mother’s heart, dear Lord; 
Make him naughty, wild and gay, 
As he was but yesterday 


Little services he pays 

With his kisses and his praise, 
While his eyes ask pardon still 
That he’s troublesome and ill. 


He lies smiling with a fire 

In his cheeks blown high and higher, 
By the wind of fever fanned. 

Lord, his kisses on my hand! 


Give me back my boy, I pray, 
Turbulent, of yesterday. 

Not this angel, like a sword 

In his mother’s heart, dear Lord! 


THERE ARE FAIRIES ....... MADISON CAWEIN....... CENTURY 


There are fairies: elves that swing 
In a wild and rainbow ring 
Through the air, or mount the wing 
Of a bat to courier news 
To the fairy king and queen; 
Fays who stretch the gossamers 
On which twilight hangs the dews; 
Or who whisper in the ears 
Of the flowers word so sweet 
That their hearts are turned tomusk 
And to honey, things that beat 
In their veins of gold and blue; 
Ouphes that shepherd moths of dusk— 
Soft of wing and gray of hue— 
Forth to pasture on the dew. 
There are fairies—verily, 
Verily; 
For the old owl in the tree, 
Hollow tree— 
He who maketh melody 
For them tripping merrily— 
Told it me. 
There are fairies—verily 
There are fairies. 


Se EE OE on ns ve cavewcesees . ILLUSTRATED BITS 


They talked of Medora, Aurora, and Flora, 


Of Mabel, and Marcia, and Mildred, and May; 


Debated the question of Helen, Honora, 
Clarissa, Camilla, and Phyllis and Fay. 


They thought of Marcella, Estella, and Bella; 


Considered Cecilia, Jeannette and Elline, 
Alicia, Adela, Annette, Arabella, 


And Ethel and Eunice, Hortense and Irene. 


One liked Theodora, another Lenora; 


Some argued for Edith and some for Elaine, 


For Madeline, Adeline, Lily, and Lora; 
And then, after all, they decided on Jane. 


oo | eee BURGES JOHNSON...... 


"Member, awful long ago— 
’Most a million weeks or so,— 
How we tried to run away, 
An’ was gone for ’most a day? 
Your Pa found us bofe,—an’ nen 
Asked if we’d be bad again,— 
An’ we promised, by-um-by. 

Do you ’member? So d’ I. 


"Member when I tried to crawl 
Frough vat hole beneaf your wall, 
An’ I stuck, becuz my head 

Was too big? Your Muvver said, 
When she came to pull me frough, 
S’prised you didn’t try it too.— 
An’ you did it, by-um-by. 
"Member? Do yuh? Sod’ I. 


"Member when your Muvver said 
"At she wisht I’d run an’ do 
All ve mischief in my head 
All at once, an’ get it frough? 
S’pose we did, why, maybe ven 
We could do it.all again! 
Guess we could if we should iry,— 
Will y’, sometime? So ‘ll I. 


THE BUBBLE BLOWERS. .EUGENIA 0. CLARK. .COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


How think you all the bubbles come 
That roll along the streams, 

Like bright quicksilver in the nooks, 
And filled with rainbow gleams? 


The Bubble Blowers havea pipe 
Of reeds, through which they blow, 
And toss the bubbles on the air, 
Wherever they may go. 


The Bubble Blowers skim the foam 
From little waterfalls, 

They throw them as a kiss is thrown 
In showers of silver balls. 


These float away like Daytime Moons, 
The Night Moon’s phantom double— 

Oh, have you seen the Blowers toss 
Their shining globes of bubble? 
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THE ARTIFICE OF PAP HOGGIN.HARRY |. GREENE. FRANK LESLIE’S 


Arkansas. A narrow, dust-carpeted road 
that sought the hill’s crest along the line 
of least resistance; a buzzard, head drooping 
and fast asleep upon the atrophied limb of a 
lightning-blasted pine; a razor-back hog 
listlessly stropping his sharp spine against a 
tamarack; a melancholy ruin of a steed with a 
wisp of grass protruding from his mouth, fallen 
asleep in the very act of mastication. And in 
the middle of the road a man, lean as a starved 
pike, who wearily, oh, so wearily, dragged his 
reluctant feet by main strength towards the 
little log bridge upon which roosted a dejected 
figure with elbows on knees and chin on 
palms. : 

And at last the traveler, reaching the side 
of the sitter, swung his own long legs over the 
bridge’s edge and somewhat later spoke. 

**Mawnin’, Pete.”’ 

‘*Mawnin’, Zeke.”’ 

Silence. Steadfastly the eyes of the original 
squatter continued to scan the bosom of 
the pool, and at length curiosity spread the 
newcomer’s face. ‘‘Expectin’ to spy some- 
thin’ down that-a-way?”’ he inquired, nodding 
towards the water. The one addressed aroused 
himself and slowly drew forth an ancient 
watch. 

“It’s been a powerful passel of time now,” 
he droned, returning the watch to his pocket. 

‘“‘T’m listenin’ right peart for news.” 

“Well, yo’ see, it was this-a-way. Old Pap 
Hoggin allowed he’d gamble me fower bits he 
could abide three minutes consecutive under 
water—same as if it was cawn whiskey. Pus- 
sunally I didn’t reckon he’d be so brash as to 
resk it, but he did, and he’s suttenly winned. 
It’s been five minutes now sence I seen that 
bald place on the summit of his haid a-sinkin’ 
down and down in the pool, gettin’ littler and 
littler until it wasn’t no bigger’n a hen’s aig 
and finally disappearin’ altogether.’”’ Pete 
relapsed into his former position and continued 
to stare. 

Silence, while another minute dragged its 
length along; then with a struggle Zeke brought 
himself to life. ‘‘ Mighty curious why he don’t 
arise up and collect,” said he thoughtfully. 
Then, as if suddenly inspired, ‘‘Reckon the 


dogged critter has gawn to wuk and drowndid 
hisself?”’ 

Pete pursed his lips, scratched himself pro- 
miscuously, and pondered at some length. 
‘“‘Tain’t likely. More probable he’s doin’ it jest 
to be comical. Allers was a-cuttin’ up sech 
fool frolics.’”” He spat copiously upon the 
stream and closed his eyes. 

More silence. And then, ‘‘ How long has he 
been under accordin’ to present reckonin’, 
Pete?’’ 

““Purty nigh eight minutes now, Zeke.”’ 

The latter’s head waved slowly, solemnly. 
“That’s a powerful period fer to quit inhalin’ 
oxengin and nitergin. Reckon he’s shore get- 
tin’ drowndid. We-uns better up and wrassle 
around right smart.” 

Pete nodded. ‘‘Can’t possible allow him 
only jest one minute mo’. If he don’t sprout 
up by then there ain’t no use expectin’ him fer 
three days—unless we fishes him out.” He 
raised his voice. ‘‘Hay, Pap Hoggin, yo’ quit 
yo’ fool ridiculousness and come up heah.” 
The two settled themselves lower to await the 
result of this command. 

The minute passed. ‘‘Whut’ll we-uns do 
about this heah circumstance, Zeke?’’ said the 
loser of the four bits, a touch of anxiety in his 
tone. ‘‘We-uns mustn’t perch heah like a 
passel of turtils on a lawg and see a feller 
critter drowndid and not scamper around a bit. 
We-uns must up and doin’.” 

Zeke acquiesced. ‘‘ Jest whut I been a-tellin’ 
myself ovah and ovah lately. Reckon yo’d 
better gallop up town and tote back a pike-pole. 
I’ll squat heah and see that he don’t get away 
while yo’s gawn.”’ 

‘‘Naw, yo’ go a-gallopin’, yo’s spryer’n me. 
Besides I’m feelin’ powerful weak and shakin’ 
steady account ager.”” The sufferer drew his 
knees up to his chin and groaned direfully. 

Sighing deeply, yet yielding to this forceful 
argument, Zeke arose, stretched each long limb 
first separately, then all in chorus, and wan- 
dered away. Ata distance of ten yards Pete’s 
voice again assailed him: 

“Got any eatin’ terbacker about yo’ pus- 
son?” The other nodded. 

“Much obleeged if yo’d loan me a bite.” 

‘Got ter come heah if yo’ hankersfora chaw.”’ 
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‘*Reckon I'll abide until yo’ comes back. 
Goin’ ter scamper along now?” 

**Yo’ bet.” 

And at last he was fairly upon his journey. 

Long was he gone. And during the peaceful 
interval the man upon the bridge, the buzzard 
upon the limb, the steed by the wayside and 
the razor-back against the tamarack, slum- 
bered. 

Still, in the end he returned, and returning 
bore upon his narrow shoulder a long, slender 
pole, steel tipped and steel gaffed. At the 
falling of his feet upon the bridge the watcher 
unclosed his eyes. 

‘“Reckon yo’ didn’t learn nothin’ fresh up 
yander?”’ 

Zeke waved his head. ‘‘Didn’t notice no- 
body but Doc Clay. Told him about Pap 
bein’ a-drowndid down here in the pool, and 
he’s goin’ to drap down after a bit and see if he 
can bail him out, blow him up and get him in 
wukin’ orderoncemo’. But I reckon it’s gettin’ 
too late. Taint no blame of ourn, howsoever. 
We suttenly was mighty patient in givin’ him 
achancetoarise. Heerd it thunder jest now.” 

‘“Reckon a stawm is comin’. If yo’ get on 
the hind end of that lawg yo’ can hook him up 
handy. Couldn’t possibly walk no lawg my- 
self count of shakin’ so.”’ 

‘‘Don’t seems as ’twas hardly wuth while 
pesterin’ about it befo’ suppah. Howsoever”’ 
—and Zeke moved away—‘‘heah goes.”’ He 
descended to the log, carefully walked half its 
length, then stopped and peered under the bridge 
with astonishment upon his face. ‘‘ Heah’s 
yo’ stawm, Pete,” said he somewhat later, point- 
ing to where he had been looking. 

Again the long, jarring rumble reached the 
ears of the man upon the bridge, and the first 
inkling of the true state of affairs penetrated 
his brain. Slowly descending, he peered be- 
neath the arch and there, reclining upon a 
narrow projection, was Pap Hoggin, snoring 
ponderously. 

Pete reached for the pole, and in another 
instant the sleeper was floundering in the 
stream with porpoise blowings. With much 
deliberation the one upon the log hooked the 
gaff into his clothes and towed him ashore. 
“Think yo’ is mighty comical, don’t yo’, yo’ 
dum cuss. How did yo’ get up there?’ he 
demanded. 

Pap arose with his face framing a frown. 
‘Jest my dogged luck. Paddled under the 
water, to be course, figgerin’ on abidin’ under 
the bridge about fower minutes, then duckin’ 
back and rizin’ up same identical place what I 


got drowndid. But I reckon I shore come nigh 
drappin’ a-dreamin’.”’ 

““Yes,’”’ assented Pete. ‘‘Yo’ suttenly was 
right nigh a-dozin’. And with we-uns floppin’ 
around heah for the last forty minutes like a 
rooster with his haid hacked off tryin’ to save 
yo’ wuthless carkiss. Yo’ unconditional sur- 
render me them fower bits immediate, yo’ old 
peeled haided pertater, befo’ I bust yo’ wide 
open.” 

‘‘ Aint got no fower bits, and yo’ knows it,” 
glowered Pap, edging away. Weary near unto 
death, Zeke seated himself, but Pete covetously 
followed upon the trail of his debtor. Where- 
upon Pap stopped and shook his finger in the 
other’s face. 

‘* Anyhow I seen one of my shoats in yo’ pen 
’tother mawnin’. Yo’ hand me three bits in 
change and yo’ can call him yo’s.”’ 

‘‘Ain’t got no three bits.” 

‘‘Give me three hens for change, then, yo’ 
pore trash, and I’ll—”’ 

But the rest of the conversation was lost in 
the distance. And upon the bridge the man, 
and upon the limb the buzzard, and by the 
roadside the steed and against the tamarack 
the pig, slumbered. 


HOW THE CASE WAS WON.................. WASHINGTON STAR 


Secretary Shaw has a keen appreciation of 
wit, and during his long career in the courtroom 
where he says ‘‘ wit ismade,”’ he hasgathered up 
a collection of incidents and stories of which a 
laugh is always the termination. Here is one 
he told the other day in a moment of leisure: 

An old Iowa practitioner, a lawyer of ability 
and an orator of known reputation, was pitted 
against a recent graduate in the profession in 
the trial of a case before a jury. The young 
lawyer had the first say, and in making his 
address to the jury he took particular pains 
to imitate certain mannerisms of the older 
lawyer. He carefully adjusted his cuffs before 
beginning his argument, stroked an imaginary 
imperial on his chin,and then rested the index 
finger of his right hand along the side of his 
nose. These were the habitual preliminary 
mannerisms of the older lawyer, and as they 
were repeated several times throughout the 
argument which was made by the young man 
they provoked the jury and judge to laughter. 

When the veteran arose to make reply he did 
not neglect to go through his preliminary 
motions with even more deliberation and pre- 
cision than usual. He bowed to the judge and 
to the jury, and then began: 

‘‘Gentlemen of the jury and your honorable 
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sir, that young man acts like a good lawyer, 
but he talks like a blamed fool.” 

The advantage which the young man thought 
he had gained in the contest vanished in the 
roar of laughter which followed at his expense. 


oe 8 ef 8 HARPER’S 


‘‘Madam,”’ said the one-legged man to the 
elderly woman who had taken the seat next to 
him in a railway car, ‘‘madam, I notice that 
you observe I have but one leg. I had a cork 
leg some years ago, which served me almost as 
well as an ordinary leg, and was in some re- 
spects superior to my departed limb. I lost 
my leg while traveling with a circus, and the 
general manager very kindly gave me one 
which had belonged to his deceased father-in- 
law. It wasa little too long, but in every other 
respect it was perfect. It had the exact shape 
of a human leg, with the additional advantage 
of an elaborate system of springs by which the 
leg could be wound up for hopping. When I 
was in a hurry I had only to wind up my leg, 
and I could hop eight and a quarter miles on it 
without stopping. 

‘‘Well, in this show I had general charge of 
the menagerie and the special care of our most 
valuable exhibit, the twomatwitch. Very 
likely, madam, you have never heard of a 
twomatwitch, as ours was the only specimen 
which was ever introduced into America. Its 
home is in the Norfolk Island, and it lives only 
on the cones of Norfolk pines, which we had to 
import to this country at a great expense. It 
looks and runs like a hare, but it has the skin of 
a rat, and a tail as large and bushy as a squirrel. 

‘‘Now, one evening when I was feeding it 
from my hand, as was my custom, some hay 
near its cage caught fire, and the frightened 
animal leaped from my hand and started for 
the exit. I had never anticipated such a thing, 
for the twomatwitch was perfectly docile and 
had never tried to run away. 

“Luckily, my leg was wound up, and so I 
started out hopping after it. I let the speed- 
catch loose and rushed ahead as fast as I could. 
But that twomatwitch was a wonderful runner. 
It was a perfectly flat prairie country, and a 
race course could not have been smoother. 
For about five miles he kept an even twénty 
yards aheads of me. I could not go any faster 
and it did not have to. At last I saw the 
animal was getting tired out. The distance 
between us very slowly lowered to fifteen yards 
and then to ten. The twomatwitch tried 
making sharp turns, but it could only gain a few 
yards that way, which I always made up in a 


short time. Its case was fast growing helpless. 
Just when I was within five feet of the animal 
it dived into a prairie-dog hole and left me alone 
—yes, alone. Not a person or house in sight. 
The night was warm, so I thought I’d rest 
there till the men who would come out after 
me should find me. I wound up my leg in case 
I should need it, unhitched it, and placed it 
securely over the hole so that the twomatwitch 
could not get out. I then picked out a com- 
fortable place and lay down to rest, for I had 
been considerably jolted by my long trip. 

**T had lain there about half an hour, when 
I heard anoise. The twomatwitch wasscratch- 
ing against my leg. When I had crawled over 
to the hole, the leg had somehow righted itself 
(there was a spring to do that, and the little 
beast had probably touched it), and there was 
my leg running at full speed in the same direc- 
tion as the twomatwitch. 

‘‘As my leg did not have to carry the weight 
of my body it hopped a great deal further each 
time and went ahead with lightning speed. It 
became smaller and smaller, till it finally looked 
like a very little gnat jumping up and down, 
and at last it seemed to leap off the edge of the 
horizon. 

“Now I was in a pretty fix. Leg gone. 
Twomatwitch gone. No food. No drink. 
For two days I lay there, madam, without 
nourishment of any kind. I could not hop on 
my other leg, and it was almost useless to crawl, 
as I should have starved before I could have 
found aid. Toward evening of the second 
day a cowboy approached on horseback. He 
tied me up in a neat bundle and carried me 
back to town. He said he had seen the tracks 
of a solitary foot on the banks of the Platte. 
So my poor leg had jumped into it and was now 
probably lost in some quicksand bed of that 
treacherous river. Pardon these tears, madam. 
I can never speak of its terrible fate without 
emotion. 

‘“‘Can you kindly give me a small sum to buy 
a new leg?’”’ 

She looked at him sympathetically. A tear 
stole into her eye. She opened her hand bag 
and took from it a card, which she gave to the 
unfortunate man. He seized it eagerly and 
read: ‘‘Can you do something to help a poor 
deaf and dumb woman?” 





IN THE HOSPITAL GARDEN .BARRY PAIN.LONDON BLACK AND WHITE 


The little gray monkey sat up on the bough 
of the lebbek, handling meditatively the 
slender chain that limited his freedom. His 
wise blinking eyes looked out toward the 
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desert, and saw the sand clouds dim in the 
distance. Soon, soon undoubtedly, the kham- 
seen would be here, and the last of the 
tourists would go. The khamseen, a hot 
dust-laden wind, blows, so the Copts say, 
from their Easter until their Pentecost; it 
keeps its appointment with fair accuracy as a 
rule. 


But, after all, tourists did not concern the 
monkey very much. One or two of them 
came now and again on a visit to Hakeem 
Basha, and he had heard them in heated 
argument with superfluous guides in the road 
beyond the compound. But he was the 
hospital monkey; not one of those that earn 
their bread and their master’s in front of hotel 
verandahs at a loss of personal dignity, but 
the monkey of a small but scientific—and also 
religious—establishment. True, the little 
hospital had not the extent or the equipment 
of the great hospital of Kasr-el-Aini, but it 
was doing good work; it considered the soul 
as well as the body of the patient; the resi- 
dential monkey at such a place has a position. 


And he deserved it; he never bit and he never 
scratched; he accepted the proffered nut with 
solemn civility. If he was somewhat of a 
philosopher, that may have been due to the 
fact that two or three conflicting religions, all 
in excellent working order, were going on 
under his very nose. And to the philosophy 
may be addribed his habits of reserve. He 
did not coine when he was called, unless it 
was to the soft, cooing voice of the little blind 
girl. 

If any other would pet him or play with 
him, he retired gently up the tree, turned his 
back, and thought deeply. He was well aware, 
too, that if you keep in the shade and move 
rapidly, the snap-shot photograph of you will 
hardly repay development. He certainly had 
the air of knowing much. He would look over 
a group of natives as though he diagnosed 
which of the common plagues of Egypt brought 
them there. This one was eyes and that one 
also was eyes. This was tubercular, and that 
would be treated with a dose of thymol that 
would startle a European practitioner. 


Perhaps he was not always accurate. The 


first day the pretty blind girl had called him 
from her seat on the turf under the lebbek tree 
he had come to her at once, and had seen that it 
was her eyes which troubled her; but that was 
not all, nor was it the worst of the trouble: 


The gray monkey turned to the garden 
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beneath him. There stretched the hedge of 
hibiscus, a glory of scarlet flames. Beyond, 
there glimmered faintly in the sun the creamy 
white of the oleander. On the seat below the 
lebbek tree snored a fat native woman, old 
and past at thirty-five. But nowhere could 
be seen the pretty blind girl. And this was 
now the second day that she had not been in 
the garden; the second day that she had never 
called to him. 


He may be acquitted of low motives. It 
is true that she fed him, but their friendship 
dated from the day when she came in, and she 
had nothing to give then. She subjugated the 
hospitai in a few hours. It may have been 
because she was so pretty, or because her 
cooing laugh was so musical, or because all her 
ways were charming, or because it was so sad 
that she had lost her sight and was like to 
lose her life as well. She became a general 
pet, and the monkey was her special pet, and 
she did not come to him empty-handed. 


The monkey blinked gravely. He could 
not think what had happened to her. The 
reader has guessed, of course. Inside the 
hospital all was over. It was the last chance 
and it had failed. The doctor went on to 
other cases where his skill might be of better 
service. The hard-featured Englishwoman, 
who did the work of three and hated senti- 
mentality, was compelled to be angry with 
herself. 


If she was going to—well, to be stupid— 
every time a little native girl died, of what use 
was she likely to be? 


As the evening came rapidly on, the monkey 
made up his mind on two points. Obviously 
his friend was quite well again. The doctor 
had given her back her sight, and she had gone 
home. 


The second conclusion was that the swivel 
of his chain could be negotiated. It was 
dusk when he negotiated it, and slipped 
through the tamarisk hedge and over the wall 
to look for the blind girl. Among the mud 
huts quick eyes saw him. He heard the 
scream of excited voices, and felt the shower 
of stones. 


He fell from the roof to the ground, and— 
well, that ends his history. Nor may we sup- 
pose that he and his playfellow will meet 
again. ‘The two or three religions that he 
daily contemplated are agreed upon that 
point. 


























An Extreme Case of Negro Superstition 





By W. P. 





Whaley 








The City of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, has a 
population of 15,000 or more. Fully two- 
thirds of the inhabitants are negroes. Some 
of the best negro schools and churches of the 
South are in this city. The negroes own a great 
deal of valuable real estate here. They conduct 
many placesof business. They are found doing 
well in such professions as the law, medicine, 
teaching, etc. Among them are found skilled 
mechanics, prosperous merchants, and suc- 
cessful bankers. . There is an abundance 
of employment and good wages for all who 
will work; and nearly all do work. This is 
one of the most prosperous and intelligent 
negro communities in the South. 

About the first of May, a young negress, 
Ellen Burnett Jefferson, began to prophesy 
the destruction of the city. The day of doom 
was announced as May 29. By some means 
she got the ear of the whole negro population. 
Her message struck terror to the negro heart, 
and soon worked up a panic among them. 
No one seems able to understand her influ- 
ence. Prophets frequently appear among the 
negroes, but they are not heeded. This 
prophecy, this fear, this terror spread and 
worked among the negroes, until nearly all had 
determined to flee from the city. Every 
means was used to allay the fears of the negroes, 
and to keep them from fleeing. They were 
ridiculed. They were talked to by prominent 
white men, and by leaders in their own race. 
They would listen to no reason. They said, 
‘*Dese white people don’ know no mo’ ’bout it 
den Ellen Burnett do.’ Rev. S. A. Mosley 
and Dr. Flippin are two very intelligent and 
prominent colored citizens. They visited the 
Burnett woman and published the following 
address to the colored people: 


Mrs. Helen Burnett, the negro prophet (?) who 
has created such a profound sensation in and 
about Pine Bluff, by predicting its destruction 
May 29, was interviewed and examined by Rev. 
S. A. Mosley and Dr. Flippin. Mrs. Burnett is a 
young, dark-colored, under-sized woman, full of 
self-possession, very deliberate in her speech, and 
bubbling over with confidence. While she is below 
the medium in stature, she is above the average in 
intelligence of the woman of her race. She uses 
good language, and tells a very ‘straight: and con- 
nected story of her visions and dreams. Although 
she acts quietly and narrates her story calmly, 


excitement is noticeable, and her pulse jumped 
from normal to ror per minute. 

Her story is a conglomeration of dreams and 
visions, of huge stars, pearly white thrones, men im 
long flowing robes, spring balances, grace, justice, 
mercy; black, flying storm-clouds; sin-shrieking, 
whirling wind-storms; crying voices, northern 
lights, rolling thunders, huge rain drops, zigzag 
lightning, and pleading prayers. As she is highly 
religious and sincere, we do not doubt that she 
believes all she says, yet, after having carefully 
examined the statements of this woman, we are 
unable to see anything in the story that should 
alarm anyone. 

Prof. Isaac Fisher is principal of the Branch 
Normal College at this place. The following 
appeal from him shows the seriousness of the 
situation, and how the matter was viewed by 
an intelligent negro. Yet, at the last, sixty 
per cent. of Professor Fisher’s pupils fled. 


Upon its request, I gave to The Graphic my 
personal opinion concerning the alleged destruc- 
tion of Pine Bluff on the 29th inst. Perhaps a 
desire to refrain from arousing the resentment 
of my own people against what might be regarded 
as an irreverence on my part prevented my not de- 
nouncing in the terms which | feel the frenzy 
demands, the attempt made to play upon the 
superstitions of the colored people. The events 
of the last twenty-four hours, however, impel me 
to speak out, regardless of any criticism to which 
these opinions may render me liable. 

I do not believe that in any way God has revealed 
Himself to any person in Pine Bluff, relative to the 
destruction of this city: and as an individual who 
has tried and is still trying to help banish ignorance 
and superstition, I must protest against our lapse 
into this insanity of superstition which would do 
credit to the days when no negro could read and 
write. 

I humbly beg that my people will return to 
reason. If a storm is to destroy Pine Bluff, places 
six miles out of town will also be destroyed I 
understand that negroes are practically giving away 
their real estate. This, if true, I regard as the verv 
height of folly. Is there one negro in this town 
who doesn’t know that real estate will be here even 
if a flood comes? I pray that our white friends will 
help save any such idiotic negroes from the accursed 
ignorance with which they are blinded. Let eve 
negro hold his property even if he is crazy cough 
to flee at the behest of one whose mind must be 
disordered. 

My great concern is not with the danger to befall 
us, for I do not believe a word of it, but I am think- 
ing of the injury which will be done to the progress 
of the race after this nonsense has had its course. 
Years after the zoth, 30th and 31st of May, 1003, I 
feel certain the educators of Arkansas will have the 
action of our people on this occasion thrown in their 
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teeth as an argument against the elevation and 


progress of the negro. 
I hope that every thinking man under whose 


notice this comes will beg the colored people not to 
tie the hands of those who are toiling for negro 
advancement. We know who are on the side of 
superstition; but are there no persons on the side 
of reason? Will no one help us dam this flood of 
rank and unreasoning superstition? 

If we make no effort to awake from this night- 
mare, we must not cry out, or complain, or wince 
when the public men and press pour out upon us 
the vials of their contempt and wrath. 

, In regard to the running away from this place on 
the part of individuals out of fear of destruction, 
it is the very quintessence of superstition, and a 
disgrace to the character of our colored population. 
Isaac FISHER. 

The writer asked a negro why the revelation 
was given to an ignorant negro woman 
rather than to an intelligent white person. 
The negro replied after this fashion: ‘‘ Well, 
ef de Lawd had tole dis to one er dese here fine, 
edicated, white preachers, dat preacher wouldn’t 
ha’ said nothin’ about it. He’d a been 
*shamed to tell de vision. He’d a knowed folks 
would call him a crank, er say he wuz crazy. 
’Spect de preacher would ha’ thought he wuz 
crazy hissef. You knows how Jonah done. 
Mos’ any white man would ha’ run away from 
town fore he’d a tole sech a vision. But de 
Lawd revealed de matter to dis poor ignorant 
nigger woman kase he knowed she didn’t 
have no mo’ sense den to tell it out des like it 
wuz.” 

None of the negroes could give an intelligent 
reason for believing the prophetess. The 
terror that possessed some of them was vague 
and indefinite. They were smitten with awe; 
and it was pitiable to see thousands of the poor 
creatures driven away from their homes by 
the dread that held them in its spell. One old 
negro when asked why he was running away, 
replied: ‘‘ Well, suh, I’s got some rabbit left 
in me; en I’s gwyin’ lick my feet en git 
away.” 

Ten days before the day of doom the 
exodus began. Quietly, they began to steal 
out of town. Every day the number in- 
creased. They went out on all roads and by 
every conveyance. Many stopped when they 
were sure they were well beyond the danger 
line—six miles; many others went further, 
some a hundred miles, and some out of the 
State. The Pine Bluff Daily Graphic, May 
27, said: 

The exodus is certainly on, and the negroes are 
leaving the city by trains, wagons and on foot. 
The Cotton Belt has carried about 1,500 negroes 
out of the city and the Iron Mountain has carried 
an equal number. The liverymen have carried 


large numbers away, and hundreds have gone 
away on foot. It is estimated that between 3,000 
and 4,000 have gone away who did not leave on 
trains, making a total of over 6,000 who have fled 
from the city. Every outgoing train has more 
passengers and baggage than can be accommodated, 
and the Iron Mountain and Cotton Belt have made 
requisition for about 2,000 extra tickets each to 
accommodate those who will leave to-night and 
to-morrow. 


On the 28th The Graphic said: 


Hundreds of negroes are leaving the city to-day 
and the sight at the depot when an outgoing 
train arrives is an awful one. No sooner does a 
train arrive than the negroes grab hold of the cars 
and begin to mount the steps; band-boxes, small 
trunks, large bundles, cats, dogs, cooking utensils, 
and many articles of usefulness are carried by the 
fear-stricken negroes. The trains are compelled 
to make special accommodations for the passengers 
and baggage and many an old trunk that has grown 
musty and moth-eaten from non-usage and old age 
is now being pressed into service.. The baggage-men 
at the depots have been without checks to check 
trunks and are using common shipping tags. 


It is estimated that ten thousand negroes 
left the city at the command of this ignorant 
prophetess. Nearly every white family was 
left without cook and other servants. Drivers 
on delivery wagons were gone. Hotel waiters 
fled. The lumber mills, the brick factory, the 
foundry, the laundries and other works 
employing negro labor, were shut down. 
Business of all kinds was crippled. There was 
almost nothing doing. 

Many negroes sold their property for almost 
nothing. Most of them carried everything 
movable with them—clothing, furniture, chick- 
ens, dogs, cows, etc. The cost of this re- 
markable exodus, direct and indirect, to the 
whites and to the blacks, cannot be much less 
than $100,000. 

When the dreaded day came (it is needless 
to say it) nothing unusual occurred. There 
was a gracious rain which all were glad to see. 
On the 30th, the negroes were returning to 
the city. 

The Graphic gives this version of Ellen 
Burnett’s story: 

I have known about this for the last four months. 
First it came to me as a fear of some danger threat- 
ening me, but I could not tell what it was or where 
the hee came from. Three weeks ago to-morrow 
I went into a trance and saw a vision of the city 
of Pine Bluff being destroyed. I could not tell 
how it was being done, and could see the town only 
by the vivid flashes of lightning in the darkness 
that was so deep that I could almost feel it. I saw 


mothers throw their infants away from them in. 


their frenzy, thinking it was better that they should 
erish, if by so doing they could get away. And 
saw mothers and fathers trample on their children 
and the strong trample over the weak in their efforts 
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to get away. I could not tell just how the city 
was being destroyed, but the river had something 
to do with it. Maybe it was overflowing and wash- 
ing the cityaway. Then I thought that I was taken 
to a place I suppose was heaven, although I did not 
hear any one speak its name. I thought I was 
only about so high (indicating a height about 
eighteen inches). I saw a man sitting on a great 
white throne, and all about me was a white floor. 
I heard the man on the throne, who I knew was God, 
say to another tall man who wore a white robe and 
was barefooted, but whose face I could not see, to 
go and weigh the city. And he went and seemed 
to weigh the city in a great scale, and I heard him 
report to God that sin and grace were on an equality, 
aud then God said: “I am a just man, ool I will 


not permit the just to suffer with the unjust.” 
And then he said to me: 4‘Go and warn my people 
to leave the city, and not to stop under six miles 
from it, for I will destroy the city and all that are 
left therein.’’ That was the last of the vision, and 
five nights later, while I was in a sort of trance, 
but not like the other, I saw great clouds come 
out of the south, and the Lord appeared to me 
again and told me that he would destroy the city at 
5 P.M. on May 29. I don’t know anything about 
the dove that . say was on the clock. The 
Lord never told me anything about that. The 
Lord told me that I must tell the people, and I did 
so, and it caused so many to leave that they ar- 
rested me. They call me crazy, but I must expect 
persecution for doing the will of the Lord. 
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THE HAVRE TWO-LEGGED HORSE ............. PUBLIC OPINION 


Last month there was born at Havre a horse 
which presents the singular condition of being 
deprived of its fore legs. The shoulders are 
clearly apparent under the skin, but the 
remainder of the legs is wanting. This foal 
was born with the physical characteristics of a 
kangaroo, but with less to console it than the 
kangaroo, since the latter has legs in front, 
which, while small and short, are better than 
none at all, which represents the condition of 
the foal. 

The foal is very healthy and obtains its food 
from a goat, there apparently being no reason 
to believe that it shall not live and learn to do 
entirely without the members of which it is 
lacking. We once saw a small dog whose hind 
legs were missing, but this did not prevent it 
from walking and running on its front legs, 
elevating the rear portion of the body in the 
air. This animal ran easily and lightly, even 
descending and ascending flights of stairs with- 
out difficulty. We may thus believe that the 
Havre foal will adapt itself to its situation and 
that it will quickly learn to be a _ biped. 
Recently the Jardin des Plantes contained a 
goat which possessed no front limbs, but it 
succeeded in accommodating itself to its 
defects. 


FRE Oe I ns 5 5 vos sncpiiews cence LONDON TIT BITS 


The phases which those strange maladies— 
aphasia and loss of memory—may assume 
form a very entertaining study. During the 
Tichborne trial the supposed strange forget- 
fulness displayed by the “‘claimant,”’ of certain 
foreign tongues in which the missing heir to the 


Tichborne title and estates was known to 
have been proficient, was sought to be accounted 
for by his counsel and witnesses on the ground 
that some species of aphasia might possibly 
have affected his memory. 

A French lawyer of considerable note was 
troubled with complete forgetfulness of the 
commonest everyday phrases; he could not 
ask for his hat, but when he required it would 
point to his head; and so with his umbrella, 
his gloves and other personal articles. It was 
diagnosed as a case of partial aphasia. 

An old English country gentleman who had 
a number of servants utterly failed to retain 
any recollection of the names of any one of 
them, though many were old retainers, and he 
formerly had their names at the tip of his 
tongue. Two of his men servants he dis- 
tinguished by the whimsical titles of ‘‘Old 
Water”’ and ‘‘ Young Water,”’ and his doctor, 
of whose name he was equally oblivious, he 
rechristened ‘‘ Young Knockemdown.”’ Cer- 
tain persons of rank in the vicinity he dis- 
tinguished as ‘‘the King,” ‘‘the Queen,”’ the 
‘Grand Vizier,” their proper appellations being 
absolutely forgotten by him. If he wished to 
indicate others of his acquaintance he managed 
to do so by simply mimicking some of their 
personal peculiarities. To ascertain the date 
he would take a calendar, place it in his 
physician’s hand and say, ‘‘ What’s o’clock?”’ 
meaning the day of the month. A new bridge 
was completed near his residence, and the old 
gentleman wanted to visit it; so he directed his 
coachman to drive him to ‘‘ where he had never 
been before,’’ which indefinite direction was 
correctly interpreted to mean the new bridge. 
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Persons recovered from aphasia have, un- 
fortunately for science, said little upon the 
point as to whether thought can be carried on 
without words, though they have said a good 
deal as to the rest of their experiences while ill. 
In 1772 Dr. Spalding, a well-known Berlin 
physician, was sitting in his study writing out 
a receipt for money, and after writing two 
words, sudden as a lightning flash he lost all 
sense of their meaning. He tried to write on, 
but the sense of the words he had intended to 
write, and that of all other words, had deserted 
him, so at last in despair he threw down the 
pen and tried to speak, but found he could 
utter only monosyllables. 

A French physician sat in his room reading 
Lamartine, when suddenly the meaning of the 
words on the printed page completely left his 
mind. Much alarmed, he tried to call for help, 
but discovered that he was tongue-tied; 
whereupon, fearing paralysis, he began to 
exercise his limbs and found them all right. 
Next he tried to write, but his power to do so 
was gone. Meantime he was using all his 
professional knowledge in an effort to reason 
out the possible cause of the calamity, and 
when a doctor was summoned he made signs 
that he wished to be bled. No sooner was this 
done than he recovered. 


ODD ORIGIN OF SEA TERMS................ N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


How many people imagine that that fa- 
miliar word ‘‘Admiral’’ is anything but a 
thorough English word? Probably the last 
origin any would give itis Eastern. Yet its 
derivation is simply ‘‘Emir el Bagh,”’ which 
is Arabic for Lord of the Sea. 

There is hardly a language that we have not 
put under contribution for sea terms. The 
names of the various officers of a ship illustrate 
this most vividly. 

‘‘Captain’’ comes straight from the Latin 
“‘caput,’’ a head; but ‘‘mate’’ owes nothing 
to any dead language. The word is almost 
identical with the Icelandic ‘‘mati,’’ which 
means a companion or equal. The derivation 
of ‘‘coxswain’’ would never be suspected. 
Coxswain was originally the man who pulled 
the after oar of the captain’s boat, then 
known as a cock boat. ‘‘Cock boat” is a 
corruption of the word ‘‘coracle,”’ and, as 
most people know, the coracle is a small 
round boat used for fishing on some of the 
Welsh rivers, such as the Wye and Usk. 
So coxswain comes to us from the Welsh. 
Other languages are also pressed into the 
service. 


“‘Commodore”’ is simply the Italian ‘‘Com- 
mandatore,’”’ or commander, and ‘‘naval 
cadet”’ was originally the French ‘‘capdet,”’ 
which, going a step further back, has the 
same origin as the word captain. The reason 
of this apparent anomaly is that originally all 
naval cadets were younger sons of noble fami- 
lies, who served as privates previous to ob- 
taining their commission. 

There was never such a person as ‘ Davy 
Jones,”’ though we frequently hear of his 
locker. One ought to talk of ‘‘ Duffy Jonah’s 
locker.”” ‘‘Duffy”’ is the West Indian negro 
term for spirit or ghost, while ‘“‘ Jonah”’ refers 
to the prophet of that name. 

‘‘Dog watch” is another curious case of a 
term gradually corrupted out of its original 
form. Originally it was ‘‘ Dodge watch,”’ so 
described because it lasts only two instead of 
the usual four hours, and thus makes it 
possible that the same men shall not be on 
duty every day during the same hours. ‘‘ Dog 
watches,” so called, are from 4 to 6 and 6 to 8 
in the evening. 

Sailors call meat “junk.” It is not a 
complimentary term, for junk is nautical for 
a rope’s end. Some 3,o00 years ago ropes 
were made out of bulrushes, for which the 
Latin word is ‘“‘juncus.”’ 

Nowadays we talk of ‘“‘port” and “‘star- 
board.”’ Originally it was ‘‘larboard”’ and 
‘“‘starboard.’”’ Starboard has nothing to do 
with stars. 

It is really ‘‘steor board,’’ Anglo-Saxon for 
“‘steer side,’’ because in old galleys steered 
by an oar the oar was fixed somewhat to the 
righthand side of the stern, and the helms- 
man held the inboard portion in his right 
hand. 

As for ‘‘larboard,” it is probably a corrup- 
tion of lower board, the larboard side being 
originally considered inferior to the other. 

‘‘Sheet anchor”’ is the name given to the 
largest anchor carried by a vessel. It is 
almost as complete a corruption as “dog 
watch.” 

‘‘Sheet anchor”’ is really ‘‘shote”’ anchor, 
so called because it can, from its great weight, 
be easily shot out in case of emergency. 

Again, ‘‘jury mast” has nothing directly 
to do with a law court jury, though both 
have come from the same original word, 


se 


.‘‘jour,” the French for day. Jury mast 


thus means a mast put up temporarily—for 
a day—just as jury in the legal term im- 
plies a tribunal summoned for a short period 
only. 
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A BARBARISM OF FASHION................. LONDON OUTLOOK 


Feminine fashions change so easily as to sug- 
gest that any one of them could be upset by a 
breath of disrepute; but a man is tempted to 
add that, because they are feminine, they are 
illogical, and the sounder the arguments which 
can be brought against them the more stubbornly 
they stand their ground. It was nearly forty 
years ago that Professor Newton told the ladies 
of the British Association and the British Em- 
pire at large that every woman who wears birds’ 
plumes ‘‘bears the murderer’s brand on her 
forehead,’’ and since that time humanitarians 
and bird-lovers have agitated ceaselessly against 
the bird-killing traffic which the fashion creates. 
Yet it is only in this year’s report that the 
Society for the Protection of Birds is able to 
congratulate its members on the first definite 
step taken by a British Government toward 
suppressing the cruel trade. It is only in India, 
too, that this step has been taken, as though 
England were trying her experiment of reform 
‘in corpore vili.”” Still it is the first step, and, in 
conjunction with other suggestive facts in the 
Society’s report, it encourages the hope that the 
movement for saving birds from slaughter is at 
last gathering strength enough to sweep all 
opposition before it. That there should be 
opposition to such a cause in any civilized land is 
amazing; but, after the agitation and public 
writing of more than thirty years, it cannot be 
ignorance which allows hundreds of thousands 
of our women still to wear the plumes of slaugh- 
tered birds. There is scarcely a newspaper 
which has not repeatedly denounced—to take 
one instance—the barbarity of the trade in 
‘“‘ospreys,’’ as milliners call the feathers which 
the little egret wears in the breeding season, yet 
these still nod at you from the headgear of 
dainty ladies wherever society congregates. It 
is a disgrace to womanhood that our best hope 
for the suppression of the cruel fashion lies in the 
probability that other administrations will fol- 
low the example of the Government of India and 
cut off the supply of ‘‘ospreys”’ at its source. 


DRESS AND DRESSER...... F. A. STEEL...... SATURDAY REVIEW 

Carlyle only treated of dress as a covering 
devised for sundry reasons, including conve- 
nience. 


And that, of course, is not what we 


women mean by dress nowadays. Dress is 
not a mere covering; indeed, it is often very 
much the reverse! Neither is it convenient, 
comfortable, nor, for the matter of that, even 
beautiful—very far from it! In fact, I know 
of no word in the English language which is 
more difficult of definition than this same word 
dress; at least without deadly outrage either 
to your own self-respect or that of your audi- 
ence, since it is manifestly impossible to admit 
that the vagaries of feminine attire are due to 
a divinely implanted love of beauty without 
perjuring your own artistic perceptions, and 
it is equally impossible to suggest that they 
are merely what the biologists call secondary 
sexual characteristics without endangering 
your moral character in the estimate of your 
friends. For if there be one point concerning 
dress on which women are continuously and 
permanently agreed it is that the desire to 
attract the other sex does not enter into the 
subject, or at any rate that it is very far from 
being the ratson d’étre of dress and fashion. 

“We dress because we like to see and feel 
and make and wear pretty, dainty things; and 
all nice women are as careful of their appear- 
ance, as delicate in their dislike to ugliness, 
coarseness, and vulgarity when they are wholly 
in the society of other women as they are in 
that of men. In fact, more so, since men are 
.’ And here, in this very general con- 
fession of faith, follows a more or less contemp- 
tuous dismissal of the creature man which is 
designed to emphasize his utter unworthiness, 
and so to prove the impossibility of considering 
him even in the light of a critic. 

It must be admitted, however, that in nine 
cases out of ten the normal man is beneath 
even contempt in his appreciation of the nice- 
ties in dress. Taking one with another, it is 
astonishing (and refreshing) to find how small 
a place dress occupies in the mind of the aver- 
age man, while it is almost pathetic to notice 
the constancy and simplicity of his likings and 
dislikings in regard to it. He never desires 
change for change sake, and each new fashion 
is to him at first an outrage on the old. Then 
there is a curious unanimity also in the taste 
offmen which is almost mysterious. Take, for 
instance, their perennial approval of dark blue 
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and black, be it in serge and braid or silk and 
lace. If there be such a combination within 
view it will be singled out for approval, and 
should the observer belong to a woman, the re- 
mark, ‘‘ My dear, I wish you would get a dress 
like Mrs. So and So’s,”’ follows as a matter of 
course, a remark, by the way, which does 
more than pages of print to emphasize the 
difference of outlook between a man and a 
woman on the subject of dress; since what 
woman would not consider it a very cogent 
reason why she should not copy the costume? 

In fact, the criticism of men (such as it is) 
differs from ours altogether. It runs on broader 
lines. Rucks, tucks, insertions, stitchings, 
inlayings, all the laborious fineness of adorn- 
ment for which the feminine eye seeks swiftly 
as a means of gauging whether a gown has 
cost five guineas or fifteen (the which I fear me 
is the final crux to most women) are as caviare 
to the multitude of men. The general effect 
of them, it is true, may unconsciously influence 
even that lineal descendant of the original 
Adam, the outdoor man, who still has a sneak- 
ing desire to see his women-folk attired in skins; 
but as a rule, if he notices such aggressive 
claims on his attention at all, it is with the 
kindly tolerance, the half-amused interest, 
he would give to a child’s toy. 

To pass on, however, to the lighter aspects 
of dress: These are legion, as they needs must 
be when dress at the very smallest computation 
claims one-third of a woman’s waking life. 
Think of the shopping alone! At a rough 
estimate there are eleven times as many 
“human souls and bodies consisting’’ in 
London who are spending this mortal life in 
matching ribbon and selling hooks and eyes 
as there were fifty years ago. I mean, of 
course, relatively to the increase of population 
during that time. Now this means much; for 
if I—this individual I—need eleven times as 
much assistance in shopping as my grand- 
mother did, I must, even if I do not buy much 
more, spend a deal more time over my bargains. 
Then if I make my own dresses, even a machine 
does not neutralize the labdér I have to spend 
uselessly ; for what can be the use of stitching 
little furrows and wrinkles all over your body 
until you look as if you were made in segments 
like a centipede? Of course if one were short 


of stuff it might be useful as a discreet disguise 
to patching; but no one ever is short of stuff 
in these days of shoddy. 

So this mode remains mysterious, like many 
another, such as the curious feminine fascina- 
tion for a hump, without which no cycle of 


fashion is complete. This I have noticed runs 
a definite and recurring course. At the present 
moment the excrescence shows itself at our 
wrists, so that our sleeves look like Santa 
Claus’s stockings after all the toys have been 
taken out and the sweeties remain in the foot! 
An optimist might think cheerfully that in 
course of natural progression the swelling 
would pass on, and so—like Bob Acres’ cour- 
age—ooze out finally at our finger tips. So it 
may; but it will reappear again at the back of 
our heads, pass down our shoulders, leap to 
our waists, return to our elbows and perhaps 
elect to continue the vicious circle through our 
feet. But a hump there will be to the end of 
time. It is, however, quite idle to speculate 
as to the why and the wherefore of many 
things in a woman’s dress. Take, for instance, 
the recurring habit of sweeping the streets 
with balayeuses of velvet and lace. No amount 
of ridicule or reason has any permanent effect 
on it. In fact, it is to my mind some proof 
that consideration of the creature man does not 
always enter into woman’s dress, since there 
can be no question as to his verdict on the 
habit. At least I think not. Stay! there isa 
man in the room—a magistrate—as I write. 
Let me ask him. 

‘‘Verdict, Madam! six weeks for the first 
offense, six months for the second, and six 
years for the third.” 

There is nothing like a man for making one 
feel crushed. I will write no more. 


WHEN IS A WOMAN PEALLY OLD?................ NEW YORK SUN 

When is a woman old, or, rather, how long is 
a woman actually young? It is an important 
question, and the usual answer is that to 
others a woman is as old as she looks, and to 
herself as old as she feels. A woman is actually 
young at 25, and she isn’t old until she is 30; 
and she isn’t really old then, but just settled. 
‘‘A woman may be any age she chooses,” 
asserted a man of the world the other day, add- 
ing, ‘‘I know several charming young women 
of 50. Itis simply a matter of temperament.”’ 

Really, there is no year of a woman’s life, 
no ten years, in which you can definitely 
demand that she should cease to be young. 
There are some women who probably will 
never cease to be young at moments and under 
certain circumstances; but they are and must 
be like Cinderella at the ball with the clock 
on the stroke of 12. The staying power gives 
out long before the power of appearing young, 
yes, and being young. 

But, after all, what is the charm of youth? 
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Is it physical simply? Of course, clear eyes 
and skin, round, firm outlines and freshness 
of lips and cheek are lovely, but not all young 
girls possess them. Is it manners? There 
is a charm about the half-timid yet well- 
trained manner of an ingenuous girl, but the 
gracious tact that comes only by experience, 
the self-poise that knows just what to say and 
do and leave undone, possesses even greater 
charm. And surely it is not the intellect and 
the conversational power of youth to which 
people so lovingly cling. The crude ideas, the 
impossible theories, the misplaced credulity 
or the sweeping iconoclasm—are these the con- 
ditions of mental development in which women 
would remain? 

What then? In spite of the reason one can 
bring to bear upon the matter the fact remains, 
and, no doubt, will remain, that youth is a 
possession to be clung to as long as possible, 
and feigned as much longer as may be. 

In the new order of things, with deeper in- 
terest, wider outlook, enlarged sympathies, 
woman now feels the relentless march of years 
much less than formerly, and with all the new 
light upon her physical care and condition, she 
can easily look as young as she feels. If people 
were careful to observe all laws of health in 
regard to exercise and diet, the natural age of 
man would perhaps be from 120 to 140 years, 
and his best working years would be from 80 
to 100, and women would be in their prime 
and at the age of greatest loveliness at 60. 
Ancient sculpture abounds in examples of ma- 
ture womanhood. Venus de Milo is evidently a 
woman of 30. All the Junos, Minervas, Ve- 
nuses, Melpomenes, and many Madonnas are 
mature women. Titian preferred to paint wo- 

nen at 30. Rubens goes without difficulty as 
faras 40. Van Dyke does not recognize age at 
all; with himartis free. He entertained a sover- 
eign contempt fortime Rembrandt does more; 
by a gesture, a look, a smile, he banishes age. 


WHERE FASHIONS ARE MADE.................. NEW YORK POST 

Montmartre is a modest quarter, until a few 
years ago a suburban town, one of a dozen or 
more that were annexed to make the ‘‘ Greater 
Paris” ofthepresentday. Itis not a fashionable 
quarter, but the world’s fashions, or a generous 
share of them, are determined there. It is a 
favorite locality for a large population of men 
and women who earn their livings designing 
gowns, wraps, hats, and the minutiz of women’s 
dress.. These designers never make the actual 
garments, or even the models for them. Their 
work is accomplishea in pencil or water-color 
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sketches called croquis, which they sell to dress- 
makers and others. If the design is of especial 
value in an artistic sense, it is made exclusive 
and brings a high price. The great mass of 
them are duplicated, or are repeated in street 
and evening gowns, and are sold for a more 
modest sum. 

The fashion designer in Paris takes himself 
and his croqguis very seriously. He considers 
himself an artist, and is content in his small 
sphere. His work, though ephemeral, is done 
lovingly and conscientiously. Above all, it 
is regarded as a life-work. 

There are a few such in the United States, 
but the average American fashion designer is 
a young woman, who walks into the offices of 
women’s publications and explains that she is 
a student at the Chase School, and_ expects 
to become a portrait painter. 

Any dressmaker who goes to Paris may buy 
designs, and very beautiful ones. But if her 
customers demand not only good models, but 
new ones, which have not been published or 
exhibited, her task is more difficult. One ruse 
which is frequently practised has become too 
hackneyed to succeed. The great houses are 
familiar with the foreign dressmaker who 
drives up to their doors in what seems to be 
a private victoria, and trails her silken skirts 
into the reception room, asking to see gowns. 
Of course, her request is not refused. One 
after another the manikins or models, the 
young women who wear the gowns to show 
them, sweep into the reception room, turn 
rapidly around once or twice, and whisk out. 
The real character of the customer is very soon 
determined, and she is politely told that the 
house has no more models to show. What 
she has so incompletely seen are not striking 
examples. The special creations destined for 
the wardrobes of women of the great world or 
for the stage would no more be exhibited than 
would the private apartments of royalty be 
thrown open to tourists. 

The only way by which foreign dressmaking 
establishments and fashion magazines can 
obtain inside information is to employ some 
privileged woman whose acquaintance is of the 
right sort—one who knows women of fashion, 
or their maids. So many exclusive modelsare 
designed for stage wear that an acquaintance 
with prominent actresses is almost as valuable 
as with the more exalted. A woman who can 
furnish descriptions of the clothes worn by the 
fashionable, and that as soon as or before the 
garments are seen in public, readily commands 
a large salary. 
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A SUMMER SIREN..... FRANK ROE BATCHELDER..... SMART SET 


We met beside the ocean, 
In bathing-suits attired; 
She smiled on my devotion, 
I worshiped—and aspired. 
My cup with joy was brimming 
When she permitted me 
To teach her fancy swimming, 
And thanked me graciously. 


It did not stop at diving 
And sunning on the sand. 
I dared to take her driving, 
And even squeezed her hand, 
I dreamed that in the city 
My love I might declare, 
And look with scornful pity 
On all her suitors there. 


But lo! when I intruded 
In her Manhattan set, 

I might have been included 
With those she’d never met. 
The story needs no trimming— 
I learned the difference grim 
*Twixt Dorothy in swimming, 
And Dorry “in the swim.” 


LOVE’S BLOSSOMING..... JAMES WHITEHEAD..... BLACKWOOD’S 


Beloved, in the garden of my heart 
There fell one night a solitary seed; 
I knew not whence it came nor what its part, 
Nor of what nourishment it might have need. 
Wearied with wandering through the ether wide, 
It slept, and when its weariness was gone, 
Said, ‘‘In this pleasure spot I will abide, 

And with the fairest claim comparison.” 
Startled, I watched with keen and constant eyes 
The growth to bud and blossom of my guest, 

Like one to whom ’tis very Paradise 
To see her infant drain her ample breast; 
And lo! I found, one happy evening hour, 
My heart was harboring Love’s immortal flower. 


Filer GUs......+4 EDWARD WRIGHT........ LONDON OUTLOOK 
Lady, the fairies at your birth 
Brought you the sweetest flowers of earth. 


To grace your lips and cheeks they chose 
Carnations and the brier rose; 


With hyacinths of shadowy dyes 
They touched your eyelids and your eyes; 


And whitest lilies washed with dew 
Yielded their loveliness to you. 


But when away the fairies went 
In cate an elf on mischief bent; 


Who, vexed with all that had been done, 
Took out your heart and left a stone. 


LOVE’S SPRINGTIDE....FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN... .CENTURY 


My heart was winter-bound until 
I heard you sing: 

O voice of Love, hush not, but fill 
My life with Spring! 


My hopes were homeless things before 
I saw your eyes: 

O smile of Love, close not the door 
To Paradise! 


My dreams were bitter once, and then 
I found them bliss: 

O lips of Love, give me again 
Your rose to kiss! 


Springtide of love! The secret sweet 
Is ours alone; 
O heart of Love, at last you beat 
Against my own! 


JUNE AND DECEMBER. .LOUISE MORGAN SILL. .HARPER’S WEEKLY 


That youth of thine, 
Dear love, I do remember, 
Though thy blue eyes no longer shine 
With June’s delight, and pale December 
Hath heaped her snows upon thee: 
But still thou dost remember 
The gentleness that won me. 


Thou art the same 
As when I first beheld thee, 
For youth, forsooth, is but a name; 
And all the graces that impelled thee 
Have so exalted duty, 
That youth hath ne’er excelled thee 
In perfectness of beauty. 


BALLAD OF ANTICIPATION. .FRANK ROE BATCHELDER. .HARPER’S 


Some day the poems I shall sign 
Will knock R. Browning’s fame askew; 
The pictures I shall paint will shine 
Among the famous medaled few. 
I haven’t done them yet, but who 
Can hurry art with bribe or threat? 
Some day “sj dreams will all come true— 
And some day I shall kiss Jeannette! 


Some day I’ll own a copper mine, 
A mansion on the avenue, 
A motor, and a yacht; in fine, 
I shall not have a thing to do 
Except to watch my cash accrue 
And let the other fellow fret; 
Then I shall have more time to woo, 
And some day I shall kiss Jeannette! 


Some day in Paris I shall dine, 
Of Venice have a private view, 
And buy a castle on the Rhine; 
The Tyrol I shall wander through. 
The sun shall shine, the sky be blue, 
The sorry past I shall forget; 
The Golden Girl I shall pursue, 
And some day I shall kiss Jeannette! 
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—. I may miss one or two 
ood things on which my heart is set; 
But this, at least, I swear to you— 

That some day I shall kiss Jeannette! 


| WONDER WHY....... MARY FARRAH....... THE LEISURE HOUR 


I wonder why the world’s so bright, 

No matter what the weather, 

So full of beauty and delight 
For us to share together; 

I wonder why the sky should be 
So deeply blue above you;— 

Perhaps it’s just because, you see, 

I love you! 


I wonder why my heart should sing 
All day a song of gladness, 
Why every season should be spring, 
No thought of care or sadness; 
Why every night the stars should glow 
With meanings just above me;— 
Perhaps it’s jist because I know 
You love me! 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN... ELLIS P. BUTLER. . .FRANK LESLIE’S 


Strange, isitnot? She was making her garden, 
Planting the old-fashioned flowers that day— 

Bleeding-hearts tender and bachelor’s-buttons— 
Spreading the seeds in the old-fashioned way. 


Just in the old-fashioned way, too, our quarrel 

Grew, until angrily she set me free— 

1 Planting, indeed, bleeding-hearts for the two 
of us,— 

Ordaining bachelor’s buttons for me. 


ENVOI 


Strange, was it not? But seeds planted in anger 
Sour in the earth and, ere long, a decay 
Withered the bleeding-hearts, blighted the 
buttons, 
And—we were wed—in the old-fashioned way. 


HOW SHE GOT READY..... JOSH WINK..... BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


She’d dressed up to go out with him, 
’Twas on the topmost floor; 
Before the mirror she had posed 
A weary hour or more. 
At last she started down the stairs, 
And he was glad, but then 
She tarried on the second floor 
To see herself again. 


Before another mirror there 
She turned and turned and turned, 

And took her time and primped, as though 
She only was concerned; 

She patted bows and touched up tucks 
And felt her fluffy hair, 

And rearranged her new “‘flat”’ hat 
With undiminished care. 


And then she gathered up her skirts 
And fixed them in her hand, 

Coquettishly looked back once more 
Into the mirror, and— 

Went down ‘another flight of stairs 
To the reception-room, 

Where he was huddled, like a chunk 
Of rainbow-colored gloom. 
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He smiled, as any husband should, 
But managed not to speak, 

And it was well; for he was sure 
He’d waited there a week. 

He rose to go, but she advanced 
Upon the large pier-glass, 

And back and forth in front of it 
Began to pass and pass. 


She started with her hat and hair 
And gradually worked down, 

Inspecting things, until she reached 

he bottom of her gown. 

She caught her skirts again and looked 
To see how she’d appear, 

And, evidently satisfied, 
She said: ‘I’m ready, dear!’’ 


He heaved a sigh (but made it soft) 
And headed for the street, 

But hearing not the footfalls 
Of her Louis XIV feet, 

He turned—he staggered and then fell 
Against the nearest wall— 

She was gazing in the mirror 
In the hat-rack in the hall! 


THE METAMORPHOSIS. WM. WALLACE WHITELOCK.BROOKLYN LIFE 


All pink and white and fair to view, 
She steams away to-day; 

See! See! she waves a last adieu 
Before she fades away. 

She steams away so white and pink 
To mountain and seashore, 

But sad, alas! it is to think 
How she’ll come back once more. 


Those damask cheeks where now the blush 
Comes fitfully and goes, 
As delicate as morning’s flush 
Or tinting of the rose— 
Those damask cheeks will fade to brown, 
Her arms will turn to red, 
And she’ll come back again to town 
An Indian instead. 


The sun her auburn locks will bleach, 
And call the freckles forth, 

From footing on the Southern beach 
Or golfing in the North. 

A stride three feet in length she'll gain, 
And muscles of a churl— 

In short, when she comes back again 
She’ll be a different girl. 


ROUNDEL OF JULIA JOURNEYING............ LONDON PUNCH 


When Julia motes, with keen delight 
Divinely in her car she floats; 
She vies with swallows in their flight, 
When Julia motes. 


Yet no “tempestuous petticoats” 
Half show, half hide her ankles slight, 
Upon whose grace her lover dotes. 


Ulstered and muffled like a fright, 
Her hideous disguise he notes 
And shudders at the uncouth sight 

When Julia motes. 
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LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE PRAYER-BOOK . LONDON SPECTATOR 


Regarded from the strictly literary point 
of view as an anthology of devotion, the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England is 
probably unsurpassed in any language. It 
is finer, we venture to think, than the missal 
from which so many of its choicest flowers 
are culled, for the merit of a collection depends 
upon,selection as well as upon comprehension. 
The long list of Christian names, repetitions, 
and ejaculations which charmed the medieval 
ear, and still finds a place in the Roman Liturgy, 
can hardly be said to have any value from the 
point of view of literature in the present day. 
In judging of devotional literature, as in 
judging of sacred music, the critic is apt to be 
carried away by the force of association. The 
words of the Morning and Evening Services 
are charged for most of us with the devotional 
memories of a lifetime. We are no longer 
competent to criticise their composition, any 
more than we are competent to decide on the 
correctness of feature possessed by those 
for whom we care the most. On the other 
hand, it is only great literature which. arrives 
as a rule at this unassailable position. Besides, 
it is not with the whole Order of Common 
Prayer that the ordinary reader is familiar; 
and in the back waters of the Book we find 
passages as fine as those over which use has 
spread the glamour of religious custom. Take 
this invocation of God at the beginning of the 
‘‘Forms of Prayer to be Used at Sea’: ‘‘O 
Eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out 
the heavens, and rulest the raging of the sea; 
who hast compassed the waters with bounds 
until day and night come to an end.’”’ Could 
anything be better worded or more suggestive 
of the empty landscape of sky and ocean un- 
changed but by light and darkness? One 
phrase out of this prayer has passed into the 
language: ‘‘such as pass on the seas upon their 
lawful occasions,’’ a sentence which suggests 
that the writer’s mind had flown to pirates 
and sea-rovers, and that all the romance of 
the sea rose before his eyes as he composed 
his prayer. The whole of this little set of 


prayers for sailors is admirable, and the com- 
mon sense and simplicity of the rubrics delight 
the reader. 
is foreseen. 


Almost every possible exigency 
The following thanksgiving is 


surely both suitable and splendid: ‘‘O Al- 
mighty God, the Sovereign Commander of all 
the world, in whose hand is power and might 
which none is able to withstand; We bless and 
magnify thy great and glorious Name for this 
happy victory.” 

Curiously enough, it is not only in common 
prayer—in the prayers designed to express 
the religious desires and emotions of the mul- 
titude—that the compilers of the Prayer- 
book showed their great ability. In the service 
for the visitation of the sick we find prayers 
which for beauty and ‘“‘inwardness’’ could 
hardly be surpassed, while the fact that they 
are part of a liturgy saves them from the slight 
aroma of impertinence which could hardly 
be kept out of an extemporary prayer touching 
upon the private concerns of a sick man’s soul. 

The arguments against a liturgy seem, 
we are prepared to admit, from certain points 
of view, many and strong; but to say that 
written prayers are unlikely to be felt by the 
offerer or to appeal to the listener is absurd. 
Does poetry or music in order to provoke or to 
express emotion require to be improvised? 
The blessing which we are about to quote could 
hardly be better imagined, designed as it is 
to support the man who sees the gulf of death 
open before him: ‘‘The Almighty Lord 
who is a most strong tower to all them that 
put their trust in him, to whom all things in 
heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do 
bow and obey, be now and evermore thy 
defence.’’ Perhaps among the collects and 
the ‘‘ Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several 
Occasions’’ we encounter the finest passage 
in the whole book, if we except the ‘‘Te 
Deum” and the two rhapsodies appointed 
to be ‘‘sung or said’’ during the Communion 
Service. The first of these begins, ‘‘ Therefore 
with Angels and Archangels, and with all the 
company of heaven,’’ than which there is no 
better example of the pomp of words in the 
language; the second, with “the angelic apos- 
trophe, ‘‘Glory be to God on high, and in earth 
peace,”’ etc., which breaks from prayer to 
praise and from praise to prayer without the 
slightest breach of literary continuity. So 
far as actual writing goes, the greatest of the 
collects, to our mind, is the one for the first 
Sunday in Advent, in which the Church prays 
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for grace ‘‘that we may cast away the works 
of darkness, and put upon us the armour of 
light, now in the time of this mortal life in 
which thy Son Jesus Christ came to visit 
us in great humility; that in the last day, 
when he shall come again in his glorious 
Majesty to judge both the quick and the dead, 
we may rise to the life immortal.’’ Perhaps 
from a religious point of view some of us may 
prefer the less gorgeously worded collects—for 
instance, the one in which the people pray 
‘that they may be cleansed from all their sins, 
and serve thee with a quiet mind’’—but as 
literature there can be no doubt which is the 
best. The prayer to be used at any time of 
dearth or famine is a good example of the 
use of alliteration to produce a startling effect 
—to seize the attention, and, if possible, stir 
the hopes, of depressed worshipers: ‘‘O 
God, merciful Father, who, in the time of 
Elisha the prophet, didst suddenly in Samaria 
turn great scarcity and dearth into plenty and 
cheapness.”’ Again, the collect for St. Luke’s 
Day is a fine instance of the way in which an 
atmosphere can be thrown around a bare 
statement byanaptallusion: ‘‘ Almighty God, 
who calledst Luke the Physician, whose praise 
is in the Gospel, to be an Evangelist, and 
Physician of the soul.” 


IN APPLICATION OF TALENT. .CAROLINE DUER. .HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Nearly everybody can write now, and does 
—mostly in the magazines; the only wonder is 
that there should be any outsider; left to 
read. Some people possess genius (modestly 
described in the dictionary as ‘‘ uncommon 
powers of intellect’’), and are born giants 
in the story-telling world; and some have 
talent, a kind of juggling skill with words and 
ideas; and some, again, have a little gentle 
facility of expression, a sort of talent-and- 
water, which the pressure of necessity forces 
them to use, and which it requires determined 
application to turn to any account. 

Writing is work, like any other work, whether 
it is a talent or not; only it is perhaps a trifle 
more irritating to the nerves than many an oc- 
cupation less respectfully considered. 

Women are inclined to force their. talents 
when they have once resolved to use them. 
and the result is not always permanently 
successful. I do not believe in doing hasty, 
ill-digested work after you have achieved a 
reputation, no matter how eagerly you are 
sought by once indifferent editors and pub- 
lishers. But of this I can speak better when 
such temptation comes my way—if it ever does. 
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I believe that the expression of any talent 
should be as impersonal as possible. Writers 
should keep themselves out of their stories, 
reporting human nature—with some tender- 
ness, a sense of humor, and, as far as they can 
manage, with a trust in the higher, rather 
than the lower, side of it. I do not like, 
when I put down a book, to feel, primarily, 
that the man or woman who wrote it considered 
himself or herself a clever person. I like 
to arrive slowly at that conclusion through 
my appreciation of his or her delineation of 
character. 

I admire simplicity, force, and directness, 
and I wish very much that I had not been asked 
to write this article, because it seems to bring 
all my own shortcomings in that respect so 
hideously before me. I suppose you never 
lay down a piece of writing, no matter how 
small, without a sense of relief that it is 
finished, although it may have fallen so far 
below your standard of merit that some day 
you may regret that you ever did finish it at all. 
But ideal standards are appreciated by few, 
and attained by fewer, and in the meantime the 
workaday world wants something that will 
amuse or interest it without too much effort on 
its part; and you make an effort, on your part, 
to supply what it wants with such talent as the 
Lord gave you, and such application as you can 
force from yourself, and the result is in the 
hands of those terrible autocrats who threaten 
you with the opinion of the ‘‘ Average Reader.”’ 


THE DANGERS OF NOVEL-READING..... PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


Although fiction is a great part of literature, 
it is not all; and it is scarcely necessary to say 
that to read fiction only, even if it be the best 
fiction, is to cultivate the mind unsymmet- 
rically. What shall be said, then, of the 
exclusive reading of poor fiction? The cir- 
culation of popular novels has advanced by 
leaps and bounds of late years. Sensational 
methods of advertising have had some share 
in this, no doubt; but along with the large 
sales of novels has come the falling-off in the 
sales of other books. Any bookseller will 
admit that people buy fewer books of solid 
merit than they bought twenty years ago. 
Certain classics, of course, have a steady sale, 
though it is possible that even in their case it 
is diminishing. Shakespeare and the English 
poets are in demand for gifts, as well as for 
personal use; Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Aus- 
ten and other novelists of assured fame are 
constantly being put forth in new editions. 
So far there is ground for congratulation. 
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But in the case of current books of merit, 
in history or criticism or science, for example, 
the sale is often surprisingly small, especially 
considering the assertions constantly made 
as to the increasing avidity of the public for 
instruction. People are simply wasting their 
time and money in keeping up with the books 
which the “‘literary’’ papers assert ‘‘must”’ 
be read. 

It is a singular circumstance, too, that most 
of these novels, so highly praised, so eagerly 
bought, and so soon forgotten, are in no sense 
worth reading, Not only do they offend 
against the elementary canons of art; they 
also show the most distressing ignorance of 
life. ‘‘Take up half a dozen of these novels 
at random,” the London Academy counsels 
its readers, ‘‘and you will find misrepresenta- 
tion blatant; misrepresentation of every class 
of society, misrepresentation of the most ordi- 
nary affairs of existence. It may not be con- 
scious misrepresentation, but there it is; the 


servant girl stands in as impossible a light and 
as ruinous a perspective as the countless men 
and women who trail titles across the pages. 
There comes upon us at times a positive yearn- 
ing for anything vital, anything truly and per- 
sonally observed, were it only a sidling tramp 
or a garbage-sodden gutter.”’ 

Probably most parents would confiscate 
any dime novel which they found their boys 
perusing surreptitiously. But the dime novel 
does not do half the injury to youth that its 
lineal successor does to the adult intelligence. 
The demoralization wrought is so great, in 
fact, as to lead the most conscientious novelist 
with the keenest artistic insight to the point 
of swearing that he will forsake this form of 
literature, degraded as it is by fakirs. The 
matter is fast reaching a pitch at which the 
only possible advice to give will be the some- 
what unjust direction to let all ‘‘ best-selling 
novels’”’ alone until they have proved a claim 
to something else than commercial qualities. 








Brief Comment and 


Gossip of Authors 








The literary event of the summer is the re- 
cent publication of James Lane Allen’s new 
novel, The Mettle of the Pasture. It has been 
some three years, if we remember rightly, 
since Mr. Allen’s last book, which makes the 
publishing of the present book something 
of an event. Mr. Allen has a style peculiarly 
his own. His writing is full of idealism and 
poetry and.that fine spirit of chivalry, which, 
unhappily, is found rarely in present-day life 
and literature. His style is graceful and the 
beauty of his thought finds a suitable vehicle 
of expression. Literary charm, in the best 
sense of that term, stamps his work. 

Mr. Allen comes from Virginia ancestry and 
a pioneer Kentucky family. His grandparents 
settled in Mississippi and were of Revolutionary 
Scotch-Irish stock of Pennsylvania. He was 
born on a farm in Fayette County, seven miles 
from Lexington, Ky., where he spent his early 
childhood. He was educated in Kentucky 
(Transylvania) University, and graduated in 
1872. For several years afterward he taught 
in district schools, at first near his home and 
then in Missouri. He afterward became a 


private tutor, and finally accepted a professor- . 
ship at his alma mater, which he exchanged for 
a similar position at Bethany College, West 


Virginia. He gave up this latter profession in 
1884, and began his career as a writer in the 
city of New York. The portrait which appears 
as frontispiece is the man to the life—strong, 
courageous and kindly. Taller than most men, 
the soldier rather than the novelist is the im- 
pression he makes. He came to New York in 
1884, worked hard in cramped quarters, as 
many a poor student before him, but his stu- 
dent days had then long passed, and when he 
first ventured on the uncertain career of letters 
he had reached manhood. 

All of Mr. Allen’s work is indelibly linked 
with his native state. Flute and Violin, The 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky, A Kentucky 
Cardinal and its sequel, Aftermath; A Summer 
in Arcady, The Choir Invisible, are a great 
series of artistic successes, and, at the same 
time, beautiful tributes to that region of 
America which claims him as its son. Mr. 
Allen is an example of the careful, conscientious 
workman making the lasting and worthy effort. 

ae 

It is announced that Mr. Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) has taken a villa near Florence, 
Italy, and will live abroad for some time. The 
ill health of Mrs. Clemens is said to be the 
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reason for this determination. It is rather odd 
that a man who is so essentially American in 
life, thought and writing should spend so many 
of his years abroad. It seems but yesterday 
that Mr. Clemens returned to us. His recep- 
tion at that time was enthusiastic and gave an 
index of the regard in which he is held. For 
no author occupies a more intimate or endeared 
place in the affections of the American people 
than does Mr. Clemens. 
* 

The recent tragedy in the Konaf at Belgrade, 
in its barest descriptions, makes like scenes of 
fiction seem almost pale beside it. There was 
a feeling of Anthony Hope at his best in the 
newspaper accounts, and, indeed, the final 
stand of the king would have done honor to 
that gifted romancer’s pen. It was a fight 
worthy of a king. As was to be expected, the 
event was not allowed to pass without yielding 
up its quota of literary copy. As for the melo- 
dramatist, there must be some dozen or more 
at work upon the episode. To make of such 
a horrible and tragic event the theme for a 
great novel or drama, to view it in terms of 
character and ethics, would be a task worthy 
of aShakespeare ora Hugo. But if there came 
out of this only a mere truckling to sensation- 
alism, then the author who does this deserves 
to be classed with the cheap lawyer who follows 
ambulances and haunts the morgue. It is the 
social buzzard circling over unsavory carcasses. 

** x 

The recent biography of Marie Corelli: the 
Writer and the Woman has served the English 
reviewers for a great deal of humorous criti- 
cism. The London Academy has the follow- 
ing delightful little note concerning it: 


What we like are the illustrations; some of them 
are joyful. There is a picture of Miss Corelli’s 
pet Yorkshire terrier tearing up press cuttings, 
in which we suspect a kind of symbolism. Some 
of the other illustrations are labeled as follows: 
Killiecrankie Cottage, where Ziska was finished; Avon 
Croft, where The Master Christian was finished, 
1900; Miss Corelli’s Boatman and Punt. There 
are also illustrations of other houses and of scraps 
of scenery on the Avon. The volume concludes 
with these words, which, we are told, ‘‘fell from 
the lips of Mr. Gladstone”: “It is a wonderful 
gift you have, and I do not think you will abuse it. 
There is a magnetism in your pen which will in- 
fluence many. Take care always to do your best. 
As a woman, you are pretty and good; as a writer, 
be brave and true. God bless you, my dear child! 
Be brave! You've got a great future before you. 
Don’t lose heart on the way!”’ 

* 
"* 

Miss Corelli seems to be having a rather 

strenuous time these days. It was not long 
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ago that her opposition to a Carnegie Library at 
Stratford-on-Avon attracted a great deal of at- 
tention and, in many quarters, commendation. 
Mr. Sidney Lee has since come out in print and 
declared that the accusation that the trustees 
are destroying the historic street where Shake- 
speare was born to be untrue. In a dispatch 
to the New York Herald, Mr. Lee is quoted as 
follows: 

Through the generous aid of Mr. Carnegie, the 
trustees are doing precisely the opposite; they are 
permanently preserving all the structural work 
which has been proved on accurate examination to 
possess any kind of archzologicalinterest. _Modern- 
izing has of past years progressed very fair, and of 
late, but for Mr. Carnegie’s interposition, threatened 
a conspicuous advance. 

Mr. Lee quotes a letter showing that Miss Marie 
Corelli, who is the chief critic of the trustees and of 
Mr. Carnegie, herself had negotiated for the property 
in question, for the purpose of erecting a library. 
The negotiations failed, owing to the price being 
higher than Miss Corelli wished to pay. 

a” 

In the last issue of the Bibliographer there is 
a delightful little essay on the Book-Hunter’s 
State of Mind, by Thos. R. Slicer. Mr. Slicer 
makes a clear and just distinction between the 
real book-hunter and the book-buyer, ‘‘the 
difference between the man who casts his fly 
for trout in wild waters, and the man who 
casts over ‘stocked preserve.’’’ In book col- 
lecting there is, as in everything of an intel- 
lectual genre, the dilettante. He is the man 
one step removed from the nouveau riche who 
buys his library by the yard stick. He cares 
nothing for the joy of search and the delight 
of surprise. He simply wants a book and is 
willing to pay for it. That he does not dis- 
cover it himself is little beside the fact that he 
possesses it and can display it before his friends. 
He knows nothing of the glamor of the book- 
shop or the witchery of old bindings. He is 
the poseur, not the artist. There is no soul in 
his hobby; and a hobby without soul becomes 
either a fancy or a freak. 

a 

Each season among the newer writers about 
three names stand out as exceptional, in that 
they show more than mere promise. To this 
class belongs Miss Overton. Her new book, 
Anne Carmel, beautifully fulfils the promise 
of the Heritage of Unrest. There is a literary 
feeling and character in Miss Overton’s work 
which lifts it. It is distinctly the work of a 
person who has artistic ideals and who is willing 
to make sacrifices for those ideals. Miss Over- 
ton is usually called a Western writer, in that 
she was born in the West and has lived much 
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of her life there; but she has traveled widely 
and her abode has been in many places, ‘so that 
her work is really cosmopolitan. 

* 

There is nothing which grows quite so weary 
as the trite phrases which the novelists of to- 
day use in describing characters and scenes. 
‘Cherry lips,”’ ‘‘raven hair,’’ ‘‘ golden tresses,”’ 
are examples of phrases which are still in 
frequent use. ‘‘She drew herself to her full 
height,’’ ‘‘she eyed him askance,’”’ are other 
examples of the same sort. The Chicago 
Record-Herald humorously describes how a 
certain novelist refers to his hero: 

His countenance fell. 

His voice broke. 

His heart sank. 

His hair rose. 

His eyes blazed. 

His words burned. 

His blood froze. 

It appears, however, that he was able to 
pull himself together and marry the girl in 
the last chupter. 

a x 

Another name must be added to the list of 
literary men who enter the world of politics 
or business. Mr. Clinton Scollard has been 
elected president of the Rome and Clinton 
Railroad to succeed his father, the late Dr. J. 
I. Scollard. There seems something incon- 
gruous to the lay mind between poetry and 
finance. The lives of certain burning geniuses 
of the past are probably responsible for this. 
But it is apparent, from the little we know of 
Shakespeare, that he was a business man. 
Certainly Mr. Kipling has a keen business 
sense. Lord Tennyson was noted for his 
acumen in this direction. There is no reason 
why a good poet should not be a good business 
man, at least in his moments of lesser inspira- 
tion. 

a x 

A brand new literary controversy has come 
to light which in fierceness and acrimony seems 
to surpass all previous examples of this sort. 
It is the ‘‘Carlyle-Froude witch’s broth,’ as 
the London Outlook calls it. It is the old 
discussion of the domestic life of the Carlyles 
and Froude’s historical accuracy, one side 
claiming that Carlyle has been much misrep- 
resented, the other that Froude wrote but 
facts. The publication of a pamphlet justi- 
fying Froude’s position served to increase the 
storm. The only possible benefit that can 


accrue from such a controversy is that it will 
bring the names of Carlyle and Froude, in 
however an objectionable manner, more before 
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the public, and that a few who have not as yet 
read them may do so now. In other respects 
the whole matter seems most unfortunate, 
not to say disgusting. 
a 

The admission of M. Rostand to the French 
Academy was attended with great éclat. Comte 
de Vougiie, in his speech of congratulation, 
spoke of the eminent dramatist as the ‘‘king of 
the French stage.’’ M. Rostand succeeds 


among the Immortals M. de Bornier. 


a 


The death of Major James B. Pond removes 
a man of most interesting personality and great 
public utility. It was to him that we were 
indebted for that great lecture system whereby 
we came to see and hear such noted men as 
Henry M. Stanley, George Kennan, Israel Zang- 
will, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles Sumner, 
Joseph Jefferson, George W. Cable, Mark 
Twain, Bill Nye and James Whitcomb Riley. 

* 
*"% 

The ways of the London bookseller seem 
hard and fraught with difficulties. First, the 
death of the late queen, Victoria, was accused 
of having harmed the book trade. To the 
recent war was attributed almost the demoral- 
ization of that business. And now up comes a 
brand new opponent in the shape of the fas- 
cinating and somewhat pernicious Bridge. The 
London Outlook says: 

One of the most astute booksellers in London 
declares that the undoubted depression in the book 
trade at this moment is directly and entirely caused 
by Bridge. A stock of 500 packs of playing-cards 
is more easily sold than two copies of any book. 
The book-shops remain empty. The most adroit 
advertisements of publishers fail to incite interest in 
books among a card-playing and card-ridden public. 
Reviewers may praise or blaine, but the result is 
ineffective. 

It is entirely a chimera to hope that in some form 
or other there may soon arise in the ever-changing 
taste of a restless public, thirsty for amusement, a 
craze for things literary-—-some more stimulating 
fashion than the suburban Book Teas—some- 
thing more informing than ;s/uessing-gymkhanas or 
competitions? Just some little craze for finding out 
and learning to appreciate what zs good in letters? 
Some even partial recognition of the brain and heart 
past and present-day writers have spent in the 
making of books? It might be only a quickly pass- 
ing phase; but it would leave a more valuable result 
than the accomplishment -f a nice distinction in the 
declaration of ‘‘No trumps.” 

This is no great ideal: English literature needs no 
justification, no exploitation; it merits its own great 
reward. It is merely a suggestion for the protection 
of a bored public against itself. Modern life pro- 
duces ‘‘crazes,’’ and if for once it created a literary 
or apparently literary one, then would the heart of 
the bookseller rejoice, and the author and publisher 
grow fat. 
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The Mettle of the Pasture. 
Allen. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. 


James Lane 


This -book represents the acme of Mr. Allen’s 
work thus far. It embodies the best of all his pre- 
vious writings wrought to their highest fulfilment. 
Both the content of thought and the vehicle of its 
expression reach here their perfection. In short, 
Mr. Allen, among all his former books, beautiful 
as they are, has produced nothing to equal this one. 
It charms by its exquisite literary style, by its 
perfection of characterization, and, lastly, by its 
story. We predict for this book a great and 
deserving popularity. 


Felix.— Robert Hichens. N. Y., Frederick 


A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


This is a remarkably strong novel, daringly strong 
in places. The influence of Balzac is evident. In 
fact, Balzac’s theories greatly influence the princi- 
pal character of the story. Suffering and love are 
skilfully portrayed and set off in their proper 
proportion. The scenes of the story change from 
the secthing world of London to the quiet peace 
of Tours, and the gamut of the world’s passions 
color the life of the characters which the author 
has so sympathetically drawn. It is one of the 
most important novels of the season, and will be 
sure to awaken widespread interest and discussion. 


The Conquering of Kate.—J. P. Mowbray. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 


Mr. Mowbray has added another to the list of 
his good stories. Kate is a young Southern lady 
whose father died, leaving his estate seriously 
encumbered. The conquerer of this haughty and 
strong-minded maiden is a Northerner who has 
been appointed manager of the estate by Judge 
Heckshent, who holds a mortgage. The characters 
are cleverly drawn and several of them are note- 
worthy additions to the population of the realm 
of fiction. Throughout the volume there is evident 
that love of nature which has marked all that Mr. 
Mowbray has written. 


The Stirrup Cup.—J. Aubrey Tyson. N. Y., 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


This is another novel dealing with Aaron Burr. 
Tt accounts the incidents attendant upon his meeting 
with, wooing and winning Madame Prevost, his 
beloved Theodosia. The story is well told. There 
is plenty of life and movement and the characters 
which surround the principal ones are full of in- 
terest and power. e see the best side of Burr’s 
personality and cannot but sympathize with him 
and admire him. The book is above the average 
of the historical fiction of to-day and affords en- 
joyable reading, 








Roderick Taliaferro, A Story of Maximilian’s 
Empire.—George Cram Cook. N. Y., The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


There is probably no more tragic and pitiable 
career in the whole realm of kistory than that of the 
unfortunate Maximilian. Singularity weak in some 
wavs, he was curiously strong in others, while 
through his whole life there breathed the spirit that 
bespoke a gentleman. It is around this historical 
person that Mr. Cook has woven a tale of love and 
adventure, which is both dramatic and intensely 
interesting. It is good to get awav from the beaten 
tracks, and this storv, which is both weli conceived 
and well executed, is tar above the ordinary his- 
torical novel. 


The Under Dog.—F. Hopkinson Smith. N. 
Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Smith is an artist in whatever he does. He 
shows that pointedly in this volume of short stories. 
There is quality and force to these tales, some of 
which are little masterpieces. This is a good book 
to slip into your bag when you are leaving for the 
summer, and better to read while sitting in the 
city grieving that you can’t go. In one case it 
will interest; in the other it will encourage. 


The Siege of Youth.—FrancesCharles. Bos- 


ton, Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Frances Charles fulfils the promise of her earlier 
book, In the Country God Forgot, in this new 
offering. The author possesses both individuatity 
and charm. Her work is_far from the beaten 
track, and has a poetry that lifts up. The Siege 
of Youth is a deiightful little story, free from the 
melodramatic and fuli of those elements which make 
for the best in life and literature. 


Perkins the Fakeer.—Edward S. Van Zile. 
N. Y., The Smart Set Publishing Co. $1.00. 


The three stories which comprise this book— 
When Reginald was Caroline, How Chopin Came 
to Remsen, and Clarissa’s Troublesome Baby—are 
decidedly unique in their way and are a very clever 
travesty on reincarnation. One Perkins, a Yankee, 
after a long residence in the East, returns to 
America, an adept in magical arts, and plays 
amusing occult pranks on innocent people. The 
stories are extremely amusing and intensely fas- 
cinating. Mr. Van Zile has struck a new and orig- 
inal vein in these stories and one that is sure to 
please. 


The Grey Cloak.—Harold MacGrath. 
anapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.00. 


To those who love a story for the story, Mr. Mac. 
Grath’s new book wili prove most entertaining. 


Indi- 


Mr. MacGrath is evidently a student of Dumas. 
At least there are scenes in this book with the real 
touch of Dumas. 


This means that this tale of 
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Old and New France of Mazarin's time is far above 
the ordinary historical. novel. It is a well-con- 
structed, well-written novel, full of interest and 
excitement. 


Rejected of Men: A Story of To-day.—How- 
ard Pyle. N. Y., Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Howard Pyle has written a most unusual book. 
His theme briefly 1s this: If the scenes and events 
leading up to the Crucifixion took place to-day, how 
would they be regarded? In following out this 
problem, Mr. PvJe makes a most interesting story, 
introducing Biblical characters into modern condi- 
tions. The book is worthy both of perusal and 
thoughtful consideration. tt is serious in its tone, 
and done with a reverence which should keep it from 
offending even the most sensitive. 


The Main Chance.—Meredith Nicholson. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

This is a'storv of business and love, a story doubt- 
less impelled by the present financial trend of 
American life, Though Mr. Nicholson has evolved 
a rather interesting story, he leaves the reader 
feeling that more might have been done with this 
theme. However, there are some interesting West- 
erners in the book and certain scenes of real force. 


Thyra Varrick.—Amelia E. Barr. N. Y., 
J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

Thyra Varrick has already appeared in a ladies’ 
magazine. Itisatale of the times of ‘‘1745,’’ the 
scene being laid in the north of Scotland during the 
last serious attempt of the Stuarts to regain the 
crown of Great Britain. The story is worth reading, 
as several of Mrs. Barr’s works are, but the reader 
will be amused to see how very different is the opinion 
of the writer from that which we gather about 
the Young Pretender in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverly. 


Gordon Keith. Thomas Nelson Page. N. 
Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Tt is almost trite to say that Mr. Page is a perfect 
master of characterization. Yet this fact should 
be accentuated in speaking cf his new book. There 
are a dozen or more persons who come out of this 
tale and approach the reader with a vividness 
and intimacy which will mean a long future ac- 
quaintance. The story itself is of the South and 
North. It is not quite up to Mr. Page’s best, 
being somewhat drawn out and rambling in struc- 
ture. It will, however, charm for its style and, 
as said before, for its characters. 


Anne Carmel.—Gwendolen Overton. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Miss Overton’s second book is a tragedy of the 
soul. A remarkabie, strong, virile story done with 
sureness and skill. Anne Carmel and her brother 
Jean are not unworthy pictures to stand_ beside 
Arthur Dirmmesdale and Hester Prynne. Indeed, 
in this tale of early times there is many an incident 
which recalls Hawthorne's immortal story. This 
book is a fine, strong piece of werk with distinctive 
literary quality. 

Round Anvil Rock.—Nancy Huston Banks. 
N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


ge 


Mrs. Banks’ new book follows somewhat in the 
steps of its predecessor. 


It cannot in justice be 
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said that Round Anvil Rock possesses the ex- 
quisite charm and delicacy of Oldfield. The latter 
book was a rare intaglio: the present has more 
the nature of a cameo. It too is concerned with 
Kentucky, historical Kentucky Its characters are 
well and sympathetically drawn, though the hero 
has elements of the snob in him. It is, however, 
a healthy, worthy book and will prove both enter- 
taining and instructive. 


The Captain’s Toll-Gate.— Frank R. Stockton, 
with memorial sketch by Mrs. Stockton, and a 
bibliography. N. Y., D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

Lovers of Mr. Stockton’s quaint humor and wit 
will 1ead with delight this new story. The book 
was written before Kate Bonnet, but was withheld 
from publication for various reasons. Its pub- 
lication now, after Mr. Stockton’s death, but ac- 
centuates how great a blow to American letters 
was the loss of this absolutely unique author. AT} 
that is to be said of this story is that it is written 
in Mr. Stockton’s best style and is highly character- 
istic. This is sufficient praise for any book. 


The Stumbling Block.—Edwin Pugh. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

‘‘Bria,’’ or Cambria, the daughter of a Welsh 
laborer and his wife, is the chief figure in The 
Stumbling Block. On the death of her parents, 
she is adopted by an old bookseller and inherits 
his savings. Warm-hearted, but flighty, she is 
deeply in love with a young man whom another 
woman tries to steal from her. There is a quarrel 
and Bria sees her rival drown, without stretch- 
ing out her hand to save her. She marries her 
lover, but soon dies. The plot allows a mingling 
of melodrama and tragedy of which Mr. Pugh has 
made good use. It isnot, however, a book to arouse 
any sympathy with its characters, unless it be 
with some of the minor ones; and herein lies its 
weakness. 


The Turquoise Cup.—Arthur Cosslet Smith. 
N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


This volume contains two stories of diverse 
interest—The Turquoise Cup and The Desert. 
The scene of the former is laid in Venice, and the tale 
is a pretty love story, the principals being an Irish 
lady and an English peer. The conception of a 
Cardinal-Archbishop, out of sympathy with human 
nature, condoning a felony by preventing the theft 
of the real object of desire,is a bold stroke. The 
second story relates how love leads an Arab master 
of a caravan to defeat the purpose of a rascally 
father, and is also very good. 


A Tar-Heel Baron.—Mabell Shippie Clarke 
Pelton. Philadelphia., J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50. 


This is a tale of a German Baron who has settled 
in North Carolina as a farmer. The baron is a fine, 
manly specimen of humanity, through all his trials 
maintaining his high standard of honor and self- 
sacrifice. No less lofty a specimen of womanhood 
is the American girl who gains his affections, and 
who ultimately rewards him for all his evil fortune. 
The story is thoroughly good, full of exciting in- 
cidents of Carolinian life, and dominated by the 
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noble natures of the two principal characters. No 


one will be disappointed who reads it. 


A Gentleman of the South.—A memory of 
the Black Belt, from the manuscript memoirs 
of the late Col. Stanton Elsmore. Edited 
without change by William Garrot Brown. 
N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


This little story is an exquisite masterpiece, deli- 
cate and subtle, vet possessing force and firmness. 
Every character is drawn with finality and full- 
roundedness. The glamour of the South hovers over 
its sad, tragic plot and makes it the very ruse leaves 
of long ago. A tale pure in tone and enncbling in 
its pathos, free from the melodramatic and tingling 
with humanity. 


The Captain.—Churchill Williams. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Churchill Williams has given us a good story 
of the War of the Rebellion. The Captain, as 
General Grant is called, is the central figure, al- 
though the love of David Ford and Lee Shirley 
is the motif. Grant’s power of inspiring loyalty 
toward himself and his indomitable persistence 
are well set forth. The novel is full of action and 
has not a dull page in it, while Ford and his comrade, 
Boone, Lee Shirley and her cousin Beatrix, are 
admirably conceived characters. The outcry 
against the historical novel would not be so loud 
as it is if all were as good as this. 


A Rose of Normandy.—W. R. A. Wilson. 
Boston, Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


We are carried back in this historical romance 
to the times of La Salle. Henri Tonti, the lieutenant 
of that famous explorer, is the central character 
of the narrative. The first part of the narrative 
has to do with France, where Tonti fights a duel 
with the Comte de Miron. The second part deals 
with the explorations of La Salle. In each part 
there is abundant action and thrilling interest, espe- 
cially when de Miron turns up alive asan Indian 
chief. The book is worth reading, especially as 
it is true in coloring. 


Old Squire.—B. K. Benson. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


This novel is written “not to defend slavery, 
but to do justice to slaves,’’ and the events recorded 
are historical. The story is that of a faithful slave 
whose attachment to his young master is truly 
pathetic. The character of the old man is exquisitely 
drawn, his native humor, his nonchalance and 
simple faith being cleverly brought out. The 
twin brothers, Morgan, are well conceived, and the 
love story of one of them is good. It is a book 
to be read. 


A Social Cockatrice.—Frederick W. Eld- 
ridge. Boston, Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 


Beatrice Cameron, the principal character in this 
novel, is rightly called A Social Cockatrice. She isa 
wealthy young lady of New Orleans, who sets out to 
invade the inner circle of social fashion in New York. 
Yer history cannot be commended. Even the fame 
of ancient Lamia pales before her. The pathway of 
her unsuccessful attack on the charmed circle is 
strewn with two suicides, a mind destroyed, and 
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several minor casualties; and, at last, she is mur- 
dered bv a gentle and philanthropic sister whose 
lover she has inveigled. \" 


Ronald Carnaquay.—Brattiey Gilman. N.Y., 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


This volume can be commended to pastors, trus- 
tees, vestrymen, and those ladies who delight in the 
management of church affairs. It is a forcible in- 
dictment of the spirit of commercialism which dom- 
inates many a fashionable religious community, and 
the author ought to know, for he has been hehind 
the scenes. As a foil to the drummer pastor, there 
is one who does his duty from love to God and his 
fellow-men; and, as is right, he ultimately succeeds 
while the insincere one fails. 


Letters of Mile. De Lespinasse, With Notes 
of Her Life and Character.—Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormsley. Boston, Hardy, 
Pratt & Co. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s recent novel has un- 
doubtedly been the cause of bringing these letters 
again before the public. Whatever the cause, how- 
ever, it is geod to read these unmatchable epistles 
once more. To those who do not know them it may 
be said that they are in their pathos, their soul- 
exposure at once the most pathetic and intenscly 
human documents in ali Jiterature. 


The Autobiography of a Thief.—Recorded 
by Hutchins Hapgood. N. Y., Fox, Duffield 
& Co. $1.25. 

This is the life story of a real thief, and the picture 
drawn of the under-werld, itscrimes and vicissitudes, 
reads like a life from another world. Not since the 
Ballad of Reading Gaol have there been portraved 
such intimate and absorbing pictures of prison life. 
The argot of the under-world is incorporated in th:s 
story of Light-Fingered Jim, who happily has seen 
the errcr of his ways and has reformed. The stu- 
dent of sociology,as well as the average reader, will 
find much food for reflection in this intensely human 
autobiography, for the conditions governing the life 
of the poor in a great city are often conducive tolives 
of crime. In places, the story is strikingly realistic, 
and it is this realism, brutal at times, that makes it 
so vital and powerful. 


The Training of Wild Animals.—Frank C. 
Bostock. N. Y., The Century Co. $1.00. 

There are very few if any men alive to-day who 
know more about the training of animals than does 
Mr. Bostock. This intimate knowledge is shown 
— vividly in his book—a book full of interest 
and charm for both the youthful and the adult 
reader. Mr. Bostock treats every phase of animal 
training in a most entertaining and authorative 
manner. This is a delightful book for summer 
reading. 

New Conceptions in Science.—Carl Snyder, 
N. Y., Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

This is a handy reference book giving in pleasur- 
able form the recent endeavors in the field of science. 
Mr. Snyder writes with ease, and has wisely avoided 
technical terms. As a result he has produced a 
series of essays, as delightful to the uninitiated as to 
those of scientific training 
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The Turk and His Lost Provinces. 
William Eleroy Curtis. N. Y., Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $2.00. 


Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and Bosnia are 
the countries treated of in this volume. The 
author has studied his ground thoroughly and 
speaks with authority. Besides giving the political 
histories of the countries mentioned, he has also 
written of their national life and customs. Of 
especial interest and timeliness are the chapters 
treating of Servia. An extract from these will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. The book may be 
recommended to those who are interested in the 
picturesque and unstable countries of the East. It 
is well written and the illustrations well chosen and 
illustrative of the text. 


Reciprocity.—Professors J. Lawrence Laugh- 
lin and H. Parker Willis. N. Y., The Baker & 
Taylor Co. $2.00. 


The publication of this book is very timely, for 
these are days when the question of Reciprocity is 
argued on all sides; and it should go far toward 
instilling a more perfect understanding of the matter 
into the minds of the disputants. Without any 
exaggeration, it may be said that the treatment of 
the subject is exhaustive, as far as this country is 
concerned, and the writers have maintained an 
impartial tone throughout their important and 
extensive work, without surrendering their right to 
draw legitimate conclusions. Appended to the 
volume is an excellent bibliography, and the text 
of various reciprocity treaties and agreements is 
also given. 

Reports of the Princeton University Expe- 
ditions to Patagonia, 1896-1899.—J. B. Hatcher. 
Edited by William B. Scott. Vol. I. Prince- 
ton, N. J. $6.00. 

Although the chief object of the Princeton Ex- 
peditions to Patagonia was to make collections of 
the vertebrate and invertebrate fossils of that 
region, the first volunmze of the records of the expedi- 
tion reads like a fascinating book of travel, as the 
author has not only been content to study the phys- 
ical aspects of the country, but has also sought to 
portray the life of the inhabitants. The result of 
the expedition was the acquisition of muck that is 
new to science, especially in zodlogy and botany. 
An interesting feature of the houk is an account of 
the Tehuelche Indians, an extract of which is given 
elsewhere in this issue. The book is handsomely 
got up and the illustrations are many and excellent. 


The Old China Book.—N. Hudson Moore. 
N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 


Lovers of pottery and porcelain will heartily wel- 
come this book, as it is an interesting contribution 
to a fascinating hobby. It has been compiled to 
meet the wants of those who own old English china. 
A brief and adequate history of English china is 
given, and this is followed by a more technical appre- 
ciation of Staffordshire, Wedgwood, Lustre, and 
other well-known wares. Illustrations of quaint 
and beautiful patterns, plates and mugs, lend addi- 
tional interest to the work. Those who go in for 
old china will find it intensely interesting and au- 
thoritative. A reading from the book is given in 
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Historic Highways: Washington’s Road.— 
Archer Butler Hulbert. Cleveland, O., The 
Arthur Clark Co. $2.50. 


This is the third volume of a very admirable 
series dealing with the exploration, conquest, and 
development of America in connection with its 
Highways. It treats of Washington’s widening of 
the Delaware Indian trail, known as Nemacolin’s 
Path, and may, therefore, be said to be a part of the 
history of Washington himself. Mr. Hulbert has 
evidently mastered his subject, and has treated it 
very ably and enthusiastically. History is too fre- 
quently a mere collection of dry bones, but here we 
have a book which, when once begun, will be read 
eagerly to the end, so vividly does the author bring 
scenes and personages before us. 


Musical Education.— Albert Lavignac. Trans- 
lated by Esther Singleton. N. Y., D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


Students and teachers of music will find Musical 
Education of more than ordinary interest and value. 
The work is divided into six parts—Gencral Re- 
marks upon Musical Education, the Study of Instru- 
ments, the Study of Singing, Studies necessary for 
Composers, Means of rectifying Musical Educa- 
tion that has been ill-directed, and various Kinds 
of Instruction. Professor Lavignac is eminently 
practical and the value of his advice and suggestions 
can scarcely be over-rated. The translation of such 
a work, placing, as it does, such a wealth of expe- 
rience at the disposal of American readers, cannot 
fail to elevate the tone of musical study and teach- 
ing. 

The Child Mind.—R. H. Bretherton. 
John Lane. $1.25. 

Mr. Bretherton has attempted, in the form of a 
story, to give us a somewhat minute dissection of a 
child’s mind. The child used as a -orpus vile is the 
only child of English parents in good circumstances. 
She is unnaturally and intensely morbid, without 
any companions of her own age, and so young that 
she goes to bed at half-past-seven. If the book is 
intended as a warning to even the most loving 
parents to give their solitary children suitable com- 
panionship, it is to be hoped that it will achieve its 
end. The society of a few children of her own age, 
or even a sympathetic nurse, would have saved this 
little Kitty from hours of suffering. But whatever 
may be the aim of the story, there can be no doubt 
that the dissection has been made under consider- 
able magnifving power. 

Experiments on Animals.—Stephen Paget. 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


This is a very able resumé of the way in which 
medical knowledge has been benefited by experi- 
ments on animals. It may be taken as a refutation 
of the charge of the anti-vivisectionist that there 
is no gain for man’s good in such experiments. 
The subject is dealt with under two headings, Physi- 
logy; and Pathology, Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics. There is also added the Act of Parlia- 
ment relating to such investigations in force in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Lord Lister, the eminent 
surgeon, has written a short introduction. The 
volume will be especially interesting to medical men, 
but no one should venture to take part in the anti- 
vivisection controversy without studying it. 
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Mr. Henry James is always interesting. 
Of late years he has deserted criticism for 
fiction. His critical studies published some 
years ago revealed great insight and power. 
His return to criticism in the columns of the 
August Atlantic is, therefore, a subject of 
congratulation. He contributes an extremely 
suggestive paper on Zola. He seeks to refute 
the theory that Zola has been unapparent, 
and, in so doing, draws an incomparable pen 
picture of the great Frenchman: 

It is not, assuredly, that Zola has ever been 
veiled or unapparent; he had, on the contrary, been 
digging his field, for thirty years and for all passers 
to see, with an industry that kept him, after the 
fashion of one of the grand, grim sowers or reapers 
of his brother of the brush, or at least of the can- 
vas, Jean Francois Millet, duskily outlined against 
the sky. He was there, in the landscape of labor 
—he had always been; but he was there as a big 
natural or pictorial feature, a spreading tree, a bat- 
tered tower, a lumpish, round-shouldered, useful 
hayrick, confounded with the air and the weather, 
the rain and the shine, the sun and the dusk, merged 
more or less, as it were, in the play of the elements 
themselves. We had got used to him, and, thanks 
in a measure to this stoutness, precisely, of his pres- 
ence, to the long regularity of his performance, had 
come to notice him hardly more than the dwellers 
in the market-place notice the quarters struck by 
the town clock. On top of all, accordingly, for our 
skeptical mood, the sense of his work—a_ sense 
determined afresh by the strange climax of his per- 
sonal history—rings out almost with violence as a 
reply to our wonder. It is as if an earthquake, or 
some other rude interference, had shaken from the 
town clock a note of such unusual depth as to com- 
pel attention. 

In the same issue there is an article which 
will appeal to all financiers—The Concentra- 
tion of Banking Interests in the United States, 
by Charles J. Bullock. Lawn tennis, that 
ever popular sport, is the subject of an interest- 
ing article by Arthur Stanwood Pier. Con- 
secrated to Crime, by Agnes Repplier; Birds 
from a City Roof, by Dallas Lore Sharp, 
and A Letter from the Philippines, by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs, are among the other serious 
contributions. In fiction there are two stories 
of great charm and merit. The first, Daphne, 
by Margaret Sherwood, is an Italian autumn 
pastoral of delicacy and color. The second is 
The Story of Mimi-Nashi-Hoichi, by Lafcadio 
Hearn. It is a story of old Japan quaintly and 
beautifully told. Other stories are contributed 
by R. E. Young and Esther B. Tiffany. The 
verse, as usual, is of an excellent quality. 





An out-of-the-way article which will interest 
travelers is J. Deniker’s New Light on Lhasa, 
the Forbidden City, in the August Century. 
Since 1846 no “European had succeeded in 
reaching its sacred temples. The difficulties 
in doing so are described as follows: 


It may be*said, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, that, except for the two poles, there is 
not a corner of the earth where white men have not 
penetrated. Yet, in truth, there exists on the 
Asiatic continent, hardly two hundred miles from 
the frontier of British India, a city, the capital of 
Tibet, to which the ‘‘white men”’ of Europe and 
America are absolutely forbidden access. ithin 
a distance of from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred miles from this city, all the roads leading 
to it, at the place where they cross the frontier in 
the province of Wu, of which Lhasa is the chief 
town, are jealously guarded by pickets of Tibetan 
soldiers. Immediately upon perceiving a suspicious- 
looking caravan, the sentinels notify the local au- 
thorities. The advancing traveler then sees rise 
up before him a whole detachment of armed men, 
commanded by high functionaries of the country, 
who, without discussing the matter, politely insist 
that the bold pioneer retrace his steps. They even 
offer him the money and food necessary for the 
return voyage, at the same time warning him that 
if he continue on his way to Lhasa he will pay for it 
with his life. 

Such a state of affairs has not always existed. 
During the middle ages, and until the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a number of Europeans, mostly 
Catholic monks, were able to remain for long periods 
in the ‘‘Holy City” of the Tibetans, who profess, 
as we know, the Buddhist-Lamaist religion. But 
singe the expulsion, in 1760, of the Capuchin 
monks, who tried to meddle with the internal affairs 
of the country, all Europeans have been regarded 
with suspicion, and none has been allowed to pene- 
trate into Lhasa. Nevertheless, in 1811, Thomas 
Manning, an English traveler, and in 1846, Huc and 
Gabet, two French missionaries, were able to spend 
months at Lhasa in the disguise of Buddhist 
pilgrims. They were recognized, however, and were . 
asked to leave the country as quickly as possible. 
Since 1846 no European has succeeded in reaching 
the sacred temples of Lhasa. 


Other outdoor articles are An Artist in the 
Antarctic, by F. W. Stokes; A Place of Mar- 
vels: Yellowstone Park as It is Now, by Ray 
Stannard Baker; and an English Game-Park, 
by Joseph M. Gleeson and Charles R. Knight. 
The personal articles comprise The Latter 
Years of Sir Walter Scott, edited by Horace 
G. Hutchinson; Chapters from My Diplo- 
matic Life, by Andrew D. White; and Wes- 
ley’s Days of Triumph, by C. T. Winchester. 
An important special article is A City’s Cam- 
paign for Pure Milk, by Alice Katharine 
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Fallows. The fiction includes Richard White- 
ing’s novel, The Yellow Van; The Tramp, by 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz; and other stories, by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, George S. Wasson, 
and R. E. Young. 
x 

Those who love children, and they are many, 
cannot fail to be interested in an article en- 
titled The Luxury of Children, by Edward 
S. Martin, in the August Harper’s. The illus- 
trations to the article are beautifully executed 
in colors. Mr. Martin believes in the enjoy- 
ment of children, and thinks the earth appears 
to no better advantage than as their play- 


ground. 

I don’t know of any aspect in which Earth appears 
to better advantage than as a playground for small 
children. They like it, literally, ‘‘down to the 
ground,” and they are willing to take it just as it 
is. If improvements are thrown in, so much the 
better, but they are not great sticklers for improve- 
ments. They like fences because they are good to 
climb; they like to have the grass cut sometimes, 
because haycocks are good to tumble over; they like 
flowers, but very simple flowers will answer very 
well; they like the seashore—sand, seaweed, star- 
fish, shells, surf, still-water—but all they ask is 
that it shall be accessible. They don’t insist on 
having style and society thrown in. They beat 
most of us grown-ups in adaptability; in taking 
what they can get and making the most of it. Their 
experience is so limited that they are not critical, 
and their imaginations are so active that a very 
moderate material basis gives them all the founda- 
tion they need for fairyland. 

They have the advantage of their elders in that 
the real business of life with them is play. The 
time they devote to it does not have to be saved 
up from working hours. They have all the time 
there is for play except what is needed for eating, 
which is a pleasant exercise; for sleeping, which also 
has its attractive points; and for getting washed and 
dressed from time to time, which is endurable if 
kept within reasonable limits. And when they play 
heartily and cheerfully, they are doing well their 
share of the business of life. 

Of equal interest in the same number are: 
Photographing the Moon, by G. W. Ritchey; 
Yachting at Kiel, by James B. Connolly; 
The Republic of Vermont, by Mayo W. 
Hazeltine; Tyrant Nature, by Samuel Steen 
Maxwell; Foreign Words in English Speech, 
by Brander Matthews; How Bismarck Re- 
tired, by Henri de Blowitz, the late Paris 
correspondent of the London Times; and Four 
Thackeray Sketches, with comment, by W. 


Brooke Smith. 

The Castle of Content, by James Branch 
Cabell; A Young Man in a Hurry, by Robert 
W. Chambers, and The Butterfly, by Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, are the most noticeable 
of the stories. Other short stories and the 
usual quota of verse round out the number. 
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Culture and the cultivated man are terms 
employed freely and often ignorantly. To the 
question—what comprises a cultivated man?— 
no two persons would agree in all particulars. 
In the August World's Work, Charles W. Eliot, 
president of Harvard, writes on A New Defini- 
tion of the Cultivated Man. After examining 
some of the changes in the idea of culture 
which the last hundred years have brought 
about, he concludes as follows: 

It has been my object to point out that our con- 
ception of the type of cultivated man has been 
greatly enlarged, and on the whole exalted, by 
observation of the experiences of mankind during 
the last hundred years. Let us as teachers accept 
no single element or kind of culture as the one essen- 
tial; let us remember that the best fruits of real cul- 
ture are an open mind, broad sympathies and re- 
spect for all the diverse achievements of the human 
intellect at whatever stage of development they 
actually be—the stage of fresh discovery or bold 
exploration, or complete conquest. Let us remem- 
ber that the moral elements of the new education 
are individual choice of studies and career among 
a great, new variety of studies and careers, early 
responsibility accompanying this freedom of choice, 
love of truth now that truth may be directly sought 
through rational inquiry, and an omnipresent sense 
of social obligation. These moral elements are so 
strong that the new forms of culture are likely to 
pe themselves quite as productive of morality, 

igh-mindedness and idealism as the old. 

In The Successful Training of the Negro, 
Booker T. Washington traces the results of 
such teaching as is given at the Tuskegee 
Institute and schools founded on the Tuskegee 
idea. J. M. Taylor, president of Vassar 
College, writes on The Education of Women. 
She shows the effect of higher education on 
the health of women and on their attitude 
toward marriage and the home. Another 
article of educational interest is The Demo- 
cratic Education of the Middle West, by 
Frederick J. Turner. The Revolution by 
Farm Machinery, by W. B. Thornton; Pope 
Leo XIII, by Henry -D. Sedgwick, Jr., and 
The Profits of Banks, are other articles of 
interest. The March of Events and the 
usual departments maintain the standard 
that is ever so characteristic of this magazine. 

* 
* 

Of late, the question of a National Theater 
has been much debated. Mr. David Belasco, 
writing upon Dramatic Schools in the Cos- 
mopolitan for August, gives the following 
pertinent ideas on the question: 

Perhaps the difficulty of enforcing a really per- 
manent standard of dramatic values, either here 
or in England, is only to be solved by the advent 
of a national theater. I say ‘‘perhaps’’ advisedly, 
for the ideal, however much we may be in sym- 
pathy with it, is fraught with pitfalls and perils 
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for the unwary. Much has been said, and much 
has been written, concerning the scheme of late— 
words of wisdom, and what I cannot but think to be 
wisdom, and what I cannot but think to be words 
of foolishness. But that is neither here nor there. 
The outcome of the adventure must always be 
problematical until it has been proved up to the 
hilt. There seems to me, however, to be one abso- 
lute sine qua non to the success of such an under- 
taking, and that is the entire elimination of the 
commercial idea. If we were to have a national 
theater, it must be one subsidized either by the 
Government or by a syndicate of men who are at 
once artists and capitalists—men who would be as 
willing to advance their money for a play which 
is to be produced in the theater of their country 
as for a picture which is to be hung on the walls of 
their homes. It is this spirit that is lacking amon 

us, and it is because of thislack that the creation o 

a national theater, if it is not impossible, will be 
an undertaking of peculiar difficulty, and of pecu- 
liar interest. Indeed, it makes a very pretty bone 
of contention for the Commercial Spirit and the 
Artistic Spirit to wrangle over. The Commercial 
Spirit, you understand, never built a national 
theater, and I think I may promise you that it 
never will; if the idea were broached in its hearing 
it would scout the matter as chimerical. 


The development of the methods of meat 
preparation has been as marvelous as is the 
story of iron. In a Pound of Meat, Joseph 
P. Grabfield discusses the methods of the 
industry. A Great Public Service, by Frank 
Moss, treats of the courage and determination 
of the men who have undertaken to relieve 
New York’s poor of policy thieves. Captains 
of Industry, Making a Choice of a Profession, 
and Mankind in the Making, are continued. 
So, too, are Romances of the World’s Great 
Mines, by Samuel E. Moffett, and Barlasch 
of the Guard, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
Shakespeare in Modern Settings, by Frank 
C. Drake, and The Way to Win a Woman, 
by Lavinia Hart, are two other articles of 
interest. Short stories are contributed by 
William R. Lighton, A. J. Dawson, and William 


MacLeod Raine. 


Par 


With the exception of Jacob A. Riis, a 
sketch by Lincoln Steffens, and A Side-Light 
on the Sioux, by Doane Robinson, the August 
McClure’s is entirely devoted to fiction. 
Henry Harland’s delightful story, My Friend 
Prospero, which is now in its third instalment, 
is,of course, the leading feature in this depart- 
ment. The Method of Charles Stuart York, by 
May Kelsey Champion, is a delightful story of a 
boy. Two Sides of a Street, by Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews, is written in that 
author’s charming manner. Stewart Edward 
White contributes a ‘blazed trail’? story 
entitled The Foreman. Willis Gibson, John 
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McAuley Palmer, Geoge Hibbard, James 
Weber Linn, and George Barr McCutcheon 
also contribute short stories of interest. 
«x 
Country Life in America for August is fully 
up to the high standard set by this interesting 
periodical. Among the articles of especial 
merit this month may be mentioned: The Race 
for the America’s Cup, The Fox Terrier, 
by James Watson; Angora Goats as a Source 
of Profit, The Pleasures of a Private Swim- 
ming Pool, by Horace Jayne, and The Photo- 
graphing of Clouds, by J. Horace McFarland. 
The usual articles on gardening and other 
analogous subjects complete a very interesting 
number. 
ax 
By far the most important contribution to 
the August Criterion is Alexander Hume 
Ford’s The Russo-American Conquest of 
Manchuria. In his fourth paper in his recol- 
lections of European celebrities, Gen. James 
Grant Wilson writes of The Duke of Argyll 
and Marquis of Dufferin. First Impressions 
of Zamboanga, by Florence Kimball Russell, 
and The National Art Theatre Society, by 
Andreas Martling, are worthy of note. In 
fiction, The Ladies of Le Lude, by Elizabeth 
Wells Champney, and A Delilah of the Philip- 
pines, by Col. John G. Leefe, are interesting. 
a 
The Typical American Girl, by William 
Allen White, in the August Woman’s Home 
Companion, will appeal to all those who are 
interested in the gentle sex. The Form of the 
Dagger, Eden Phillpott’s clever story, is still 
continued. Gelett Burgess, Florence Kim- 
ball Russell, and Frederick M. Smith are 
among the contributors of short fiction. The 
usual departments and hints for the home 
round out an attractive issue. 
a 
Frank Leslie’s for August is devoted almost 
entirely to fiction, and to very good fiction at 
that. Miss Primrose, by Roy Rolfe Gilson; 
Within the Ring of Singing, by Marion Hill; 
The Big Peach, by Henry Harland; How Dark 
Patrick Saved the Bank of Ireland, by Seumas 
MacManus; New Stories by Eben Holden, 
by Irving Bacheller; A Few Real Boys, by 
Judge Shute; The Loaded Gun, by John 
Luther Long; The Romance—A Picture, 
by Howard Pyle, are all examples of good 
stories written by men who stand high in 
literature. The illustrations are especially at- 
tractive, having been made by such artists 
as John Cecil Clay, Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
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Fanny Young Cary, B. Cory Kilvert, Florence 
Scovel Shinn, John Walcott Adams, and Martin 
Justice. Of the two articles not fiction, The 
Great American Lobby is of especial interest. 
Something of the tenor of this article may 
be had from the opening paragraph: 

Of all the by-products of the trust the most 
poisonous is the Lobby. The Trust did not create 
the Lobby, but it has become its guide, comforter 
and friend, and the Lobby in return serves the 
Trust with truly fraternal devotion. Not that the 
prime object of the Trust is to debauch. It is 
not. A Trust is simply consolidated business, 
while the Lobby is the consolidated method of get- 
ting business done by law. When the Trust buys 
legislation through the Lobby it is bribery; when 
the Lobby extorts money for legislation enacted or 
deferred, it is blackmail, These are ugly words. 
The crime itself often looks less unpleasant. 


* * 

The August Outing marks the culmination 
thus far of the steady improvement recently 
seen in that magazine. A dozen or more 
stories of out-of-door life—the life of the woods 
and the water—stories of real life in its heal- 
thiest phases, make this number unusually 
interesting. An article especially pertinent 
to the time is Robert Dunn’s Along the Atlan- 
tic Shore. It opens with a sort of apostrophe 
to the sea: 

Poverty, say some; love, say others, is the great 
human leveler. Maybe—for three-quarters of the 
year; but in America, in summer, it is the ocean 
beach. Western humanity, divested of serious- 
ness, drags its froth—which is the index of every 
civilization—to high-water mark, pavilions it in 
glass and tinsel, and plunges into the sea. 

Surf bathing in America is done for its own sake. 
There is a great sincerity about it; it is a true na- 
tional pastime, not a fad and not often the fashion; 
millions are at it for three months) We have no 
bathing machines, no Matello towers and few 
enough invalids walking knee deep with set teeth 
into the surf, in stoic obedience to a doctor who 
has not quite exhausted his resources in assaulting 

ocketbooks. Moreover, the principle of Honi soit 
is still vital enough not to separate sexes on the 
beach, as obtains in Europe. And the proportion 
of Americans—a . continental people—who can 
swim is amazing. Probably the conformation of 
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this coast has much to do with our love of the sea. 
The flat Jersey shore, the edge of the continental 
shelf sinking at the rate of an inch a hundred years 
gratifies, as does no other coast in the world, the 
‘feel’? of vastness, melancholy mutability, and 
power you ask from the sea; but no less does the 
one vast beach, Long Island; no less do the thin 
scrub pine, the dunes and gulls of the windy cape. 

A list of a few of the articles taken at 
random from this magazine will show its 
diversity and charm: Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., 
writes on Going to the Woods; A. J. Kenealy 
of Small-Boat Sailing; Emery Pottle tells of 
An Island Summer; S. W. Rabund describes 
Some Snakes I Have Known. Three articles 
are of especial interest and merit: The Art of 
Racing in Paris, by Vance Thompson; Desert 
Air, by Robert Hichins, and Midsummer 
Musicians, by L. W. Brownell. 

* 

The feature of Pearson’s for August is an 
article on those unique comedians, Weber & 
Fields. The article will appeal to all who 
have seen these delightful comedians or know 
of them by reputation. Capt. Charles King 
has a readable story, The Ghost of Guadalupe, 
and Albert Bigelow Paine another, The Black 
Hands. North Messenger’s paper on The 
Building of the Panama Canal is thorough 
and _ interesting. Photographing Invisible 
Ripples, by Herbert C. Fyfe, gives, in picture 
and text, an explanation and examples of a 
remarkable phenomenon; while How to Im- 
prove Your Game of Lawn Tennis will be 
found especially timely and useful. 

ae 

The Green Dragon, by Elizabeth Duer, is 
the title of the novelette in the August Lip- 
pincott’s. An article of interest is Father 
Kneipp and His Cure, by Maud Howe. The 
contributors of short stories which comprise 
the remainder of the issue are Marion Har- 
land, Churchill Williams, William Le Quex, 
Edward Boltwood, Clinton Dangerfield, Ella 
Middleton Tybout and E. Spence de Pue. 
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*Justice to Womanhood 
Profit of Banks, The 
*Property in Land and Poverty Westminster 
***Republics vs. Woman’’ Westminster 
Successful Training of the Negro. .The World’s Work 
*Trades and Tricks in Ireland Good Words 


Travel, Sport and Out-of-Doors 


*After Badger Badminton 
Camel’s Home, The. ...Woman’s Home Companion 
*Clandon Park Badminton 
*Concerning South. French Characters.Gentleman’s 
English Game-Park, An Century 
*Eton, Harrow and Winchester Badminton 
Equipage of the Millionaire 
*Few Hints to Young Cricketers, A....Badminton 
*Fiesole Gentleman’s 
Finest Country Clubs in America, 

Woman’s Home Companion 
First Impressions of Zamboanga Criterion 
Fox Terrier, The Country Life in America 
Great Paris-Madrid Race, The Munsey’s 
*Incidents of Sport in New Guinea. ...Badminton 
Klondike, The Cosmopolitan 
Lawn Tennis Atlantic 
*Modest Man’s Motor, The Badminton 
*Morocco Bound Good Words 
New Light on Lhasa Century 
*On Friesland Meres Badminton 
Place of Marvels, A: Yellowstone Park... .Century 
Pleasures of a Private Swimming Pool.Country Life 
Race for the America’s Cup, The....Country Life 
Suburban Place of Four Acres, A....Country Life 
Yachting at Kiel Harper’s 
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TO THE PROUD BOY GRADUATE. .S. E. KISER..NEW YORK HERALD ‘*We need his fleece to keep us warm, 


You're through at last; you’ve learned 
All that there is to learn; you’ve burned 
The candle at both ends; you’ve turned 
The corner which appeared so far 
Ahead at first. Lo, here you are, 
At last a graduate! You’re through; 
The long and toilsome task is done; 
No man may ever take from you 
The precious treasure you have won. 
Full panoplied you stand 
Before the world; within your hand 
You grasp the glorious document 
Which tells of precious years well spent. 
You raise your head and gaze 

- Out o’er the busy scene; 
You see men go their ways, 
The lordly and the mean, 
And know that few out there 
Possess such learning as you dare 
To claim. Upon your bulging brow 
The stamp of wisdom glows; 
You hold in your possession now 
All that the wisest teacher knows! 
Your books at last are put away, 
The world lies at your feet to-day— 
Now hunt a job and if the pay 
Is only six per week or so, 
Oh, spurn it not! Go in to win, 
The greatest of us must begin, 
Must make a start. Take hold and show 
The wealth of wisdom you possess— 
And in five years, or maybe less, 
Perhaps they’ll show you that they see 
How high you loom o’er other men, 
How splendid your ability, 
By raising you to eight or ten. 


POLLY’S PREPARATIONS. .JACK APPLETON. .CINCINNATI TRIBUNE 


Polly, put the kettle on— 

(It has been sterilized, I hope?) 
Polly, put the kettle on— 

(And washed with antiseptic soap ?) 
Polly, put the kettle on— 

(The water’s filtered, scrubbed, sun-dried, 
dusted, polished, shaken, brushed, sifted, 
pasteurized, and ironed, I see!) 

Polly, put the kettle on; we'll all take tea. 


THE PRAYER OF THE PREDACEOUS.W. E. P. FRENCH.NEW YORK LIFE 


Now this is the prayer of the Bull and Bear 
At the shrine of the God of Gold, 

Where the shadow cast by a Christian spire 

And the westering sun’s effulgent fire 
Down a narrow street unrolled: 


“‘O Lord of the Merger and Trust and Pool, 
Of Gammon and Greed and Sham! 

‘Man cannot live by bread alone.’ 
So give us our daily lamb. 


THE DEADLY Pi LINE 





His fat when the nights are cool; 
And, after all, he’s an only child 
And twin brother to a fool. 


‘*We won’t do a thing to the fresh young sheep 
But teach him to gambol and play; 

We'll feed him on only the best of ‘shorts’ 
And beautiful ‘long’ baled hay. 


‘He shall not suffer the pangs of thirst, 
This woolly stray from the flock; 
For innocence we love and prize 
And always water our stock. 


“The lion lies down with the lamb (inside) 
So why not the Bull and Bear? 

We will show him ‘cover,’ we’ll take him in, 
We've plenty of room to spare. 


‘His mint sauce let him bring with him, 
‘The long green’ that’s nice with game, 

And he shall join our Browning Club 
And learn what is in a name. 


“Then, ‘let us return to our mutton’; 
With current funds (which is jam)— 

He shall have a plunge in our deepest pool 
And come out a steel spring lamb. 


“O slightly Alloyed Auriferous God, 
Hear thy humble beasts who prey! 
Thy Knights of the Golden Fleece are we, 
And we worship Thee night and day.”’ 


INLAND PRINTER 


Some fiendish printer is my secret foe, 
On the top floor. 

He has a trick that fills me up with woe 
And oaths galore. 

I wrote a sonnet to my lady’s hair, 

And said that only “with it can compare 

etaoin shrdlu cmfwyp vbgkqj xzfiflfffil 
—This made me sore. 


A thrilling romance, too, I penned one day. 
On the last page 
The villain told why he did seek to;slay 
Sir Durivage. 
“‘T sought his life,’ quoth he, ‘“‘not in the fray, 
But helmet off, because he once did say: 
vbgekq xzfififffi ?(‘ shrdlu shrdlu inlu 
—That made me rage. 


And forthwith to the editor I wrote, 
With angry pen, 
Correcting the mistake in a brief note 
f how and when 
’Twas printed; yet an added horror smote, 
As over the correction I did gloat: 
MUST—AIll Eds—A J T—Bury on inside page 
—I was mad then. 





NEW-FANGLED SCHOOLS 


SKY SIGNS 


NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Could I but have this wretch to work my will 
For one short hour. 

I'd boil him in hot pitch, or, better still, 
Had I the power, 

Above the fiery furnace have him grill, 

Able alone to shriek in wordless will; 

“‘vhgkqj emfwyp shrdl eiotan shrdlu tao,” 
Forevermore. 


NEWARK NEWS 


They taught him to hemstitch and they taught 
him to sing, 

And how to make a basket out of variegated 
string, 

And how to fold a paper so he wouldn’t hurt his 
thumb; 

They taught a lot-to Bertie, but he couldn’t 
do a sum. 


They taught him how to mold the head of Her- 
cules in clay. 

And how to tell the difference ’twixt the blue- 
bird and the jay, 

And how to sketch a horsie in a little picture 
frame, 

But strangely they forgot to teach him how to 
spell his name. 

Now, Bertie’s pa was cranky, and he went one 
day to find 

What ‘twas they did that made his son so 
backward in the mind. 

“T don’t want Bertie wrecked,’ he cried, his 
temper far from cool; 

“T want him educated!’’ so he took him out of 
school. 


LONDON PUNCH 


[‘‘The latest news from Arizona is that a ‘large 
projection’ from the = Mars has been ob- 


served.”—Daily Paper. 


Mars, our telescopes we turn 

Eagerly in your direction, ‘ 
Trusting haply to discern 

Something of your new “projection.” 


Is it that the halo glows 

Clearly, though at such a distance, 
As your passive martyrs pose 

In a passionate resistance? 


Have you racing motors, too, 
Over-speeding, over-loading? 

And can what we see be due 
To their suddenly exploding? 


Have you minor poets there, 
Novelists, or men of learning, 
By whose more than common 7 
Your canals are set a-burning? 


Since you’re all well up, no doubt, 
In our politics, who knows if 
These may not be signs put out 
To do honor to our Joseph? 


Or, since one world seems too small 
For a Morgan’s operations, 

Do adjacent planets fall 
Victims to his combinations? 





Would you lure (yet once again) 
Venus to a fresh alliance, 

And, forgetting Vulcan’s chain, 
Bid our prudish world defiance? 


Thus then, Mars, we persevere, 
Hoping (for our own protection) 

That your projects may appear 
While we study your projection. 


YE BALLAD OF YE OLDEST ONE.... ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


It was an ancient riverman, 
It sat upon the levee, 
The river it was swollen and 
The rain was fierce and heavy. 


It was an ancient riverman, 
And it refused to budge; 

To warnings and entreaties it 
Just simply answered, “‘ Fudge!”’ 


It was an ancient riverman, 
Its mission to deride 

The claims of any modern flood; 
It spat upon the tide. 


It sat there with a whimsical 
Expression on its phiz, 

And still it scoffed and still it jeered, 
The more the river riz. 


The water climbed the levee and 
It wet his ancient shoe; 

He said it was a paltry flood— 
Like that of ninety-two. 


The river rose still higher, 

The old man would not run; 
He said it could not equal 

The flood of eighty-one. 


And though the water rose amain, 
He said it would abate, 

He sat upon the water mark 
Of eighteen fifty-eight. 


“‘Come back! Come back!” the people cried, 
“Or you will surely drown!” 

He bent his overhanging brow 
In a portentous frown. 


‘“Why should I fly?’’ he thundered loud 
(The tide had reached his neck), 
‘‘From sich a measly flood as this? 
It has begun to check.”’ 


‘Call this a flood?’’ he sneering asked, 
“A freshet, nothing more; 

Why, darn its picture, I wuz here 
In eighteen forty-four!”’ 


It was an ancient riverman, 
It sat upon the levee, 

The river it was swollen and 
The rain was fierce and heavy. 


It was an ancient riverman, 
He must be very wet, 

For in all probability 
He’s sitting down there yet. 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 








“Binks has sued us for libel,’’ announced the 
assistant editor of the sensational paper. 

The managing editor’s face brightened. 

“Tell him,” he said, “that if he will put up a 
strong fight :ve’ll cheerfully pay the damages and 
charge them up to the advertising account.”— 
Chicago: Post. 

Mrs. Jones—Your nephew, Mr. Bounder, is 
a bad man, I’m afraid. 

Mrs. Brown—Not at all; he’s a little eccentric, 
I’ll admit, but that’s nothing. He is always doing 
the queerest things. He told my husband that he 
is riding on the water cart just now. Did you ever? 

Mrs. Jones—Oh, well, he won’t drink any of the 
water, so it will be all right, I suppose.—Boston 
Transcript. 

“T’m glad to see that you respect your 
parents, Elmer,” said the minister. , 

“T’ve just got to do it,” replied the_littlefellow. 
‘““Why, either one of them could lick me with one 
hand.’’—Chicago News. 

——Young Wife—What do you do when your 
husband gets cross and wants to scold? 

Wife (with experience)—I read him one or two of 
the letters he used to write to me before we were 
married.—Baltimore American. 

“Why don’t you make a plain, straight- 
forward statement about whether or not you mean 
to be a candidate?”’ 

‘““What’s the use?” answered the prudent 
politician. ‘‘Just at present the only thing that’s 
keeping me before the public is the doubt on that 
question.’’—Washington Star. 

“IT can’t convict you on the evidence,’’ said 
the Billville justice, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to fine you $19 
for contempt for lookin’ like I couldn’t!’’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

‘Faith, Mrs. O’Hara, how d’ ye till thim 
twins aparrt?” “Aw, ’t is aisy—I sticks me 
finger in Dinnis’s mouth, an’ if he bites I know it’s 
Moike.’’—Harvard Lampoon. 

Society Item—The Duke of Borrow-and- 
Holde is expected in this country within a week. 
If his friends can keep him sober long enough, it 
is hoped that another American girl may be made 


























happy.—Life. 
Motto of the Dental School—‘‘ Dens sana in 
corpore sano.”’—Harvard Lampoon. 
eg 


‘‘ All things come to him who waits.” 
and when they come he finds that they weren’t 
worth waiting for.”"—Town and Country. 
Mother—You naughty boy, you’ve=been 
playing with these Sniff children again! 

Wellington—No, I hain’t, ma! I jus’ 
fighting "em.—Chicago Daily News. 








been 





ABOUT WASHiNGTON 
An Englishman was being shown the sights 
along the Potomac. ‘‘Here,’’ remarked the 
American, ‘‘is where George Washington threw 


a dollar across the river.”’ 
‘‘Well,”’ replied the Englishman, ‘‘that is not 


very remarkable, for a dollar went much 
further in those days than it does now.”’ 

The American would not be worsted, so, after 
a short pause, he said: ‘‘But Washington 
accomplished a greater feat than that. He 
once chucked a sovereign across the Atlantic.” 
—Boston Brown Book. 


THEY KNEW 


The following story is credited to a New 
Orleans lawyer, who was asked to address the 
boys of a business school. He commenced: 

““My young friends, as I approached the 
entrance to this room I noticed on the panel 
of the door a word eminently appropriate to an 
institution of this kind. It expresses the one 
thing most useful to the average man when 
he steps into the arena of life. It was——” 

“Pull,” shouted the boys, in a roar of 
laughter, and the lawyer felt that he had taken 
his text from the wrong side of the door. 





Angry Voice (from top of stairway) — Ve- 
rena, what did you let him in for? You know we 
don’t allow canvassers here! 

Strange Voice (in hallway below)—I am getting 
names for the bluebook, ma’am. 

Changed Voice—Verena, show the gentleman into 

the parlor. I’ll be down in a moment.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
Gladys—‘‘So Beatrice is finally married? 
How did she come to take the plunge?”” Ethel— 
“She didn’t. She was shoved off by six younger 
sisters.’’—Puck. 

















A PRACTICAL USE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. PAINTING 
THE CEILING OF A LARGE MODERN ROOM.—FLIE- 
GENDE BLATTER. 
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Wit and Humor of the Press 








‘‘Binks has sued us for libel,’’ announced the 
assistant editor of the sensational paper. 

The managing editor’s face brightened. 

“Tell him,” he said, ‘“‘that if he will put up a 
strong fight we'll cheerfully pay the damages and 
charge them up to the advertising account.”— 


Chicago: Post. ; 
Mrs. Jones—Your nephew, Mr. Bounder, is 


a bad man, I’m afraid. 

Mrs. Brown—Not at all; he’s a little eccentric, 
I’ll admit, but that’s nothing. He is always doing 
the queerest things. He told my husband that he 
is riding on the water cart just now. Did you ever? 

Mrs. Jones—Oh, well, he won’t drink any of the 
water, so it will be all right, I suppose.—Boston 
Transcript. 

“T’m glad to see that you respect your 
parents, Elmer,” said the minister. ; ¢ 

“T’ve just got to do it,” replied the_little‘fellow. 
“Why, either one of them could lick me with one 
hand.’’—Chicago News. 

——Young Wife—What do you do when your 
husband gets cross and wants to scold? 

Wife (with experience)—I read him one or two of 
the letters he used to write to me before we were 
married.—Baltimore American. 

“Why don’t you make a plain, straight- 
forward statement about whether or not you mean 
to be a candidate?”’ 

‘“‘What’s the use?” answered the prudent 
politician. ‘‘Just at present the only thing that’s 
keeping me before the public is the doubt on that 
question.’”’—Washington Star. 

“IT can’t convict you on the evidence,” said 
the Billville justice, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to fine you $19 
for contempt for lookin’ like I couldn’t!’’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 

‘‘Faith, Mrs. O’Hara, how d’ ye till thim 
twins aparrt?” “Aw, ’t is aisy—lI sticks me 
finger in Dinnis’s mouth, an’ if he bites I know it’s 
Moike.’”’—Harvard Lampoon. 

Society Item—The Duke of Borrow-and- 
Holde is expected in this country within a week. 
If his friends can keep him sober long enough, it 
is hoped that another American girl may be made 
happy.—Life. 

Motto of the Dental School—‘‘ Dens sana in 
corpore sano.’”’—Harvard Lampoon. 

‘* All things come to him who waits.’’. ‘‘ Yes; 
and when they come he finds that they weren’t 
worth waiting for.’”-—Town and Country. 

Mother—You naughty boy, you’ve=been 
playing with these Sniff children again! — 

Wellington—No, I hain’t, ma! I jus’ 
fighting *em.—Chicago Daily News. 


been 


ABOUT WASHINGTON 
An Englishman was being shown the sights 
along the Potomac. ‘‘Here,’’ remarked the 
American, ‘‘is where George Washington threw 


a dollar across the river.”’ 
‘‘Well,”’ replied the Englishman, ‘‘that is not 


very remarkable, for a dollar went much 
further in those days than it does now.”’ 

The American would not be worsted, so, after 
a short pause, he said: ‘‘But Washington 
accomplished a greater feat than that. He 
once chucked a sovereign across the Atlantic.”’ 
—Boston Brown Book. 


THEY KNEW 


The following story is credited to a New 
Orleans lawyer, who was asked to address the 
boys of a business school. He commenced: 

““My young friends, as I approached the 
entrance to this room I noticed on the panel 
of the door a word eminently appropriate to an 
institution of this kind. It expresses the one 
thing most useful to the average man when 
he steps into the arena of life. It was——” 

“Pull,” shouted the boys, in a roar of 
laughter, and the lawyer felt that he had taken 
his text from the wrong side of the door. 


Angry Voice (from top of stairway) — Ve- 
rena, what did you let him in for? You know we 
don’t allow canvassers here! 

Strange Voice (in hallway below)—I am getting 
names for the bluebook, ma’am. 

Changed Voice—Verena, show the gentleman into 
the parlor. I’ll be down in a moment.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Gladys—‘‘So Beatrice is finally married? 
How did she come to take the plunge?” Ethel— 
“She didn’t. She was shoved off by six younger 
sisters.’’—Puck. 














A PRACTICAL USE FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. PAINTING 
THE CEILING OF A LARGE MODERN ROOM.—FLIE- 
GENDE BLATTER. 
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Stella—Cholly hasn’t any originality. 

Bell—Not the slightest. Why, I submitted his 
love letters to three publishers, and they all refused 
them.—Puck. 

Kitty—Do you know, I used to think Carrie 
really pretty; but somehow she doesn’t look a bit 
attractive of late. 

Mattie—Yes, I heard she was engaged to Harry 
Sweetser.—Boston Transcript. 

He—But what reason have you for refusing 
to marry me? 

She—Papa objects. He says you are an actor. 

He—Give my regards to the old boy and tell him 
I’m sorry he isn’t a newspaper critic.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

—Mr. Slimpurse—But why do you insist that 
our daughter should marry a man whom she does 
not like? You married for love, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Slimpurse—Yes; but that is no reason why 

I should let our daughter make the same blunder. 
—New York Weekly. 
The mother cat shook her head _ sadly. 
“You are a disgrace to our family,” she said 
sternly to the erring son. ‘‘Won’t you ever lead 
a different life, Thomas?” “I’ve been thinking 
about it myself,’ replied the misguided feline, 
‘‘and you shall have your wish. I’ve got three 
more left, and I promise they shall be good, quiet 
lives, every one of them.’’—Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 














HIGH IDEALS 


Proud Father—Rick, my boy, if you live up to 
your oration you'll be an honor to the family. 

Valedictorian—I expect to do better than that, 
father. I am going to try to live up to the bacca- 
laureate sermon.—Chicago Tribune. 


OFF THE LINE 


‘“We were bounding along,’’ said a_ recent 
traveler on a local South African single-line rail- 
way,”’ at the rate of about seven miles an hour, 
and the whole train was shaking terribly. I 
expected every moment to see my bones protruding 
through my skin. Passengers were rolling from one 
end of the car to the other. I held on firmly to 
the arms of the seat. Presently we settled down 
a bit quieter; at least, I could keep my hat on, and 
my teeth didn’t chatter. | 

‘‘There was a quiet looking man opposite me. I 
looked up with a ghastly smile, wishing to appear 
cheerful, and said: 

‘**We are going a bit smoother, I see.’ 

***Ves,’ he said, ‘we’re off the line now.’’’— 
London Golfing. 


Reddy—Do yer ’spose dat dog knows wat 
day it is? 

Jimsy—Well, ez soon ez I get dis bunch 0’ 
firecrackers tied to his tail he’ll be sure it ain’t 
Easter!—Puck. 

——‘The Chinese are a very ancient race, are 

they not?” queried the information seeker. ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied the laundry-strike victim. ‘‘They belong 
to the iron age.’’—Chicago Daily News. 
“How did he get his title of colonel?” 
“He got it to distinguish him from his wife’s first 
husband, who was a captain, and his wife’s second 
husband, who was a major,’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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yy >PY FAMILY. 
A/JiJFFERENT SPECIES 
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AFTER FEEDING-TIME 


SHOWMAN OF TRAVELING MENAGERIE: ‘‘ NOW, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, WE COME TO THE MOST 
INTERESTING PART OF THE ’OLE EXHIBITION! SEVEN 
DIFFERENT SPECIES OF HANIMALS, IN THE SAME 
CAGE, DWELLIN’ IN ’ARMONY. YOU COULD SEE THEM 
WITH THE NAKED HEYE, ONLY YOU HAVE COME TOO 
LATE. THEY ARE ALL NOW INSIDE THE LION!’’— 
PUNCH. 


‘Professor, I know a man who says he can 
tell, by the impression on his mind, when his wife 
wants him to come home to dinner. Is it telepathy? 
“Not at all, miss. I should call that mendacity.”’ 
Chicago Tribune. 

“Have you anything to say,’’ asked the 
Kentucky judge, ‘‘ before sentence is pronounced?” 
“No,” replied the feudist, “but you’ll hear from 
my friends if the sentence you pronounce don’t 
happen to give satisfaction.’”—Chicago Record- 


Herald. 

‘You have been conspicuous in the halls of 
legislation, have you not?” said the young woman 
who asks all sorts of questions. ‘‘Yes, miss,” 
answered Senator Sorghum, blandly; ‘I think I 
have participated in some of the richest hauls that 
legislation ever made.’”’—Washington Star. 
Editor—You wish a position as proofreader? 

Applicant—Yes, sir. 
o you understand the requirements of that 
responsible position ?”’ 
“Perfectly, sir. Whenever you make any mistakes 
in the paper, just blame ’em on me, and I'll never 
say a word.”’—New York Weekly. 





























Open * # #8 Questions: 


Talks #” With *# 


Correspondents 








Correspondents are invited to make use of 
this page on all questions, which will be an- 
swered as far as we may be able. Answers 
and comments will be gladly received. A 
number of questions and answers are unavoid- 
ably held over until next month. 


999. Can you, through Open Questions, give a 
brief sketch of the life of M. J. Holmes and Augusta 
Evans Wilson?—Mrs. G. E. Starrett, Port Town- 
send, Wash. 

[Mary James Holmes (Hawes), the authoress, 
was born in Brookfield, Mass. That she was 
a precocious child may be gleaned from the 
fact that she taught district school at the age 
of thirteen and wrote her first article for publi- 
cation two years later. She married Daniel 
Holmes, a lawyer of Brockport, N. Y. Her 
books have attained large circulation. They 
include Marion Gray, Darkness and Daylight, 
Chateau d’Or, Paul Rolston, The Tracy 
Diamonds, etc. 

Augusta Evans Wilson was born at Colum- 
bus, Ga., in 1838. Her principal novels are 
Beulah, Macaria, St. Elmo, Vashti, Infelice, 
and At the Mercy of Tiberius. ] 


1000. Kindly indicate in the Open Questions 
department the correct pronunciation of the name 
of the millionaire who is making large donations 
for public libraries—Mr. Carnegie.—J. 5. Bradshaw, 
Williams, Iowa. 

[His name is pronounced as though it were 
written in the following manner—KaAr-négi. 
The accent is on the second syllable.] 


1001. Will you please tell me the origin of the 
French word Pléiade and its signification in regard 
to certain French poets?—F. W. Crawford, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

[By allusion to the legend of the seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas, the name pléiade was given to a 
group of seven contemporaneous poets united 
by ties of intimacy and similar literary tastes. 
The first pléiade was in the Alexandrine Per- 
iod. The most celebrated pléiade was that of 
the French Renaissance, which was called first 
la brigade, and which was composed of Ron- 
sard and his friends—Joachim du Bellay, 





Antoine de Baif, Dorat, Remi Belleau, Jodelle, 
and Ponthus‘de Thyard. 

It sought to enrich the French language with 
the design of rendering it equal to the ancient 
languages. But too servile in this imitation, 
too erudite, and also too aristocratic, it only 
attained an incomplete conception of the 
classic spirit. Its theories were set forth in 
du Bellay’s Défense et Illustration de la Langue 
Frangaise (1548).] 


1002. Will you please inform me how Castellar, 
the great Spanish statesman, compares with some 
of our statesmen? What is his literary standing ?— 
Antonio Rodriguez, Carlisle, Pa. 

[The réles and the functions of statesmen in 
royal and republican forms of government are 
so different that it makes comparisons almost 
impossible. As a statesman, Castellar ranks 
very high. He is an ardent republican. He 
took part in the revolution of 1868 which de- 
throned Isabella. In time he became Presi- 
dent of the Council. In 1873 he was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Previous to his entrance into political life, 
he wrote several good novels of which Ernesto 
is a good example. His more serious literary 
endeavors and those by which he is best known 
are Historia del Movimento Republicano (1875), 
La Civilisazion en los Cinco Primeros Siglos de 
Cristianismo (1865), Cuestiones FPoliticas 
(1870), Discursos Parliamentarios (1871), and 
Miscelanea de Historia (1874). 


1003. Kindly inform me which one of the lead- 
ing American dictionaries is preferred by what you 
would consider the weight of authority as a standard 
of pronunciation—W. M. Brown, South St. Paul, 
Minn. 

[The standard of English pronunciation is 
generally accredited by scholars to an English 
work—Murray’s New English Dictionary. Of 
the American dictionaries, the Century, the 
Standard and Webster’s are all good.] 


1004. Will you kindly give me the address of 
Frank Dempster Sherman and Samuel Minturn 
Peck?—Nat. E. Solomons, Toledo, Ohio. 


[Tuskaloosa, Alabama, and 202 West 103d 
street, New York, respectively.] 














OPEN QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


975. Probably the inclosed are the lines in- 
quired for in CuRRENT LITERATURE for June, 
by Jas. H. Camp, Wis.—E. S. Hopkins, Erie, Pa. 


THE UNELECTED INFANT. 


An unelected infant sighed out its little breath, 

And wandered through the darkness along the 
shores of death, 

Until the gates of heaven, agleam with pearls, it 
spied, 

And ran to them and clung there, and would not 
be denied— 

Though still from earth rose mutterings: ‘You 
cannot enter in; 

Depart into Gehenna, you child of wrath and sin.” 


At last the gates were opened; a man with features 
mild 

Stooped down and raised the weeping and Unelected 
child. 

Immortal light thrilled softly down the avenue of 
bliss, 

As on the infant’s forehead the spirit placed a kiss. 

‘‘Who are you, thus to hallow my unelected brow?” 

‘Dear child, my name was Calvin, but I see things 
better now.” Unidentified Exchange. 


978. I am the author of the little poem written 
some fifteen years or more ago. It was published 
in the history of North Alabama in a biographic 
sketch of me, and also in Poets of America issued 
by the American Publishing Association of Chicago, 
and edited by Thomas W. Herringshaw. It can be 
found also in an autographic book of poems pub- 
lished some ten years ago by the American Publish- 
ing Company of Chicago. The poem originally 
contained five verses, but only four verses were pub- 
lished in the above books. I herein inclose to you, 
to be used as you see proper, copy of the little waif 
as originally written —A. A. Coleman, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


To HELEN. 
Upon the valley’s lap 
The dewy morning throws 
A thousand pearly drops 
To wake a single rose. 


And often in the course 

Of life’s few fleeting years 
A single pleasure costs 

The soul a thousand tears. 


Thus often in thine ear, 

By love’s pure passion taught, 
A thousand hopes I breathed 

To wake one tender thought. 


And if within thy heart 
That tender thought arise 
That one faint throbbing cost 
My soul a thousand sighs. 


Whate’er my life may be, 
Bestrewn with joy or care, 
‘*God bless you; Helen, dear,” 
Shall ever be my prayer. 


981. Replying to query in your June number 
concerning the Sad House in Heaven, I would 
suggest that possibly The Sod House in Heaven, 
is the poem wanted. It is by Harry E. Mills and 
will be found in The Sod House in Heaven, and 
Other Poems, published by George W. Crane & 
Co., Topeka, Kansas.—Eda Mills, McMinville, 
Oregon. 


982. In reply to inquiry, would say the correct 
lines referred to by J. R. Milligan of Newark, N. J., 
are by the Earl of Devonshire, and are as follows: 

“T expect to pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can show, to any fellow-creature, 
let me doit now. Let me not defer it or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.’’-—Geo. W 
Ackermann, Pittsburg, Pa. 


In your July issue, under Open Questions, I sug- 
gest replies to the following: 

993. The poem wanted is entitled Over the 
River, and written by Nancy A. W. Priest. It 
will be found in roo Selections, No. 2. 

994. The poem desired of James Whitcomb 
Riley is called Prior to Miss Belle’s Appearance, 
and will be found in the volume entitled Rhymes 
of Childhood. 

997. The poem desired, The World For Sale, 
is written by Ralph Hoyt,and will be found in 
Choice Selections, No. 1o. 

998. The poem desired, Tell me Ye Wingéd 
Winds, is written by Charles "Mackay. It has been 
set to music and may be found in that form in a 
music store, and can readily be located in Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song.—Volney Streamer, 
New York. 


995. Below is the poem asked for; it is by Mrs. 
Hemans.—E. S. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 


THE BeEttTeR LAND. 


I hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band; 

Mother! Oh, where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs? 
Not there; not there, my child. 


Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange bright birds on their starry wings 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 
Not there; not there, my child. 


Is it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land? 

Not there; not there, my child. 


Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy, 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomh, 
t is there; it is there, my child, 
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